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PREFACE 


The subject of this work is ffcedam in the broadest sense of the word. 
I am adhering to the relatively neutral, objective dehnttion stated in 
my Issues of Freedamt “tiie condition of being abte to choose and (O 
carry out purposes.'' This involves the primary dictionary meaning, 
the absence of external constraints, or the common idea of freedom 
from coercion. It also includes the idea of piacticabie purposes, an 
actual ability with avaiiabte means, or effective freedom to do what 
one wishes* With this ability it assumes a power of conscious choice 
between known ahemaiives, or freedom of mind and spirit, as the 
distinedve freedom that man b capable of, beyond the ability of other 
animats to Carry out their instinctive purposes. Add a positive desire to 
make choices, and my dehnition corresponds to that of Christian Bay 
in The SlTucture of Freedom.* "A person is tree to the extent that he lias 
the capacity, the opportunity, and the incentive to give expression to 
w'hat is in him and to develop his potentiaiities," 

So defined, freedom means concretely freedoms of various kinds. 
I am rilling out, however, the various concepts of ‘‘true freedom" that 
philosophers have been fond of; the notion that a person is "really" 
free only when he is avoiding "license." acting virtuously, doing hia 
duty to the state, being perfectly rational, serving God, or being his 
"true self." These concepts all come down to the idea that freedom 
consists in doing what is right and good—by the standards of the 
writer. Tliinkcrs are notoriously unable to agree on these standards, or 
on the nature of the alleged "true self." From iliis point of view 1 mean 
by freedom a state in which a person may decide for himself what is 
right and good, what to do with liis freedom, what kind of self to 
become. While the question of freedom for wJiat is alivays pertinent, 
indcetl tncstapble, it may be discussed more profitably if we hold 
to a neutral definition and dLstingnish the problem of the nature of 
freedom from the problem of its proper uses or ends. We should alt 
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know by now that free men arc not necessarily virtuous or wise. 

It fbllow's that freedom is more than a political matter. Men brought 
up in a cunsciousTy free societ)' generally assume, with good rcasoit, 
that rights or civil Ubmies guaranteed by latv are its essential condi¬ 
tion, (J atn making tin dlsUiiction between frredotti anti liberty, which 
in common usage are interchangeable.) Nevertheless, 1 assume that 
a historian niiisi consider freedom in relation not only to governtiieni 
but to mores. tei:hnotogy, cnmititrce, art, rchgian—the culture as a 
whole, its history begins with the appearance of man's distinctive 
powers of mind, a meddling with the natural environment that gave 
him increasing power, or more effective freedom. This ctilminaicd in 
the rise of civilization, the creation of an elaborate worJd of man's 
own. Civilization made political power a major problem ever after, 
but it also widened the range of man's choices* gave freer rein to his 
creative powers, made possible a fuller realization of his potentialities. 
Eventually it produced the hlglier religions, philosopJiy, and sdence, 
which cannot possibly be ignored in a history of freedom. 

My subject is therefore a very large, deep, complex one; and my 
effort to cover it may seem more pretentious became I have also 
plunged into the philosophy of freedom, tried to meet head on the 
issues it raUcs about the nature of man and his relations to the cosmos. 
But here 1 plead a degree of modesty, W'hile f have naturally sought 
to Ije cool and impartial, and first of all to rtcoiid objectively the actual 
historical developments, I do not pretend that this study is purr 
unvarnished iruih, free from any preconception or bias. Not only 
am I deeply committed to the ideal of freedom, but the very effort at 
objetrtivity calls for an immediate admission that no historian ever b 
or can be wholly objective w'hrn dealing with such vita] issues. 

"The one great Bible which cannot lie,” wrote Fronde, "is the 
hbiory of the human rare.*' Still, we h.avc ro interpret this Bible too, 
and historians have read into it as diverse meanings as Christians have 
found in their Scriptures. For they cannot take a God's^ye view of 
this history, or record it from nobody's point of view'. Apart from the 
more obvious form* of bias—temperamental, class, nationat, religious 
—dteir imerpretatioti of it is inevitably infliiented by the climate of 
opinion in tlirir age. It » alw'ays hasetl on assumptions about the 
human race, what b natiiTHl or tiormal for man, what b iniporiani 
or good for him; and these assumptions arc always debatable. Thus 
the effort at jm^ntaliiy itself prembes a l>eiief in die values of mitli, 
the love of truth, the iniellectuai freedom .md honesty essential to the 
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pursuit of truili—values that may now $e«n self'CvidenL but that have 
not been universal ty recognized, even by the highest auchorities. Tite 
authors of the historical bwks of the Bible hardly tried to he objective 
or ini])artial. The tntths self-evident to them should rrmind us of the 
inoeic insidious form of bias: the silent or unconsriotis assumptions, al! 
that "goes without saying," and therefore without ihinkiog. ! have 
accordingly endeavored to lay all my basic assiitnptions on the table. 
111 sometimes like to think that 1 am writing on behalf of Man, im¬ 
mediately I am writing as a twcniieth-ccntury American. 1 have entitled 
this work a history of freedom, not ihr history. 

Yet such admissions by no means imply that history is a merely pcr> 
sonai or provincial jiiierprecation. Simple respect for the stubborn 
facta counts for a good deal, the more because of modem methods 
of sifting and checking the historical evidence. The effort at objectivity 
counts for no less. This is reinforced by the publicity of the sdenTiftc 
method, which invites constant criticism by other members of the 
professional community; scholars can always be trusted to supplement, 
discount, and correct one another's efforts, and so to expose their com* 
mon &llibl]ky. And the very awareness of cultural bias—of the limits 
of objectivity—a distina gam in objectivity. The archaeological, 
historical, sociological, and anthropological research over the last hun¬ 
dred years has not only built up an itnmense body of positive, reliable 
knowledge about human history, but has given us a much longer, wider 
perspective on tJie one great Bible, It has made possible a more sympa* 
ihciic tinderstanding of the many diverse cultures, and a mote detached 
view of our own. it has enabled me to undertake such a work a$ tfiis, 
which could not have been wTitien two ernturies ago, or even con¬ 
ceived in any civilirattou but our own. 

Hence 1 can maintain that 1 am not betraying cultural conceit when 
1 concentrate, as I do, on the history ol iJic Westeni world—on Greece 
and Rome in ibis volume, and on oiir own civilization in the volumes 
to come. It would be pleasant to believe with Lord ,\ctan that the 
growth of treedotn has been the central theme of man s entire history, 
and represents God's plan for mati; but the record suggesu nothing so 
uniform or universal. The West has unquestionably made the major 
contributions to the theory and conscious practice of freedom. To be 
sure, the early civilizations of the East wrote an all-important chapter 
by embarking on the astonishing adventure of civilization. Tlie later 
rivilirations nthivaied values that may be dccmetl higher or liotier 
than freedom, in particular a peace of luiitd that many free men now 
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yearn for. But none of the great F.ajtem aodetlra were basically free 
socictiei, dedicateti «o any proposition of Itbrriy and equality, or of 
govcmnient of and by die people. Their chaTaeieristic idcais—from 
patience, obedience, and resigttatiorv to nonattachment and rcTiunda- 
tion—bred a nattira] indifference it> the ideal of freedom. Today the 
non Westem world is astir with Western ideas and ideals: and the 
drama is so fascinating and monientous precisely because hundreds of 
nLillions of men are beginning to realise capacities, demand oppor* 
tunities, and cliertsh aspirations iittheito iargely conlined to a smalt 
minority of the human race. 

My main concern b the living iradttion of freedom: what has entered 
the broad stream leading to the consciousness of modem man, and 
lately to the almost universal accqfUance in theory of the odce-'revolu- 
tionary principle of "human rights," or die rights of man, This point 
of view also calls for an initial apology, as it not only suggests the 
insufferable conceit of modernity but involves what may be called the 
unpardonable sin fora historian. While I have of course tried to under¬ 
stand die mentality of ancient peoples, I have not sought primarily to 
present tliem as they saw ihcnuelves, or to record their history for its 
own sake, and I have slighted or virtually ignored many peoples who 
left memorials of intrinsic interest and dignity. In effect 1 have dwelt 
rather on their contributions to us, and their shortcomings by our 
standards. Nevettlieless, my concern b essentially pious. It makes 
possifile a charitable judgment of ancient peoples, in an awareness of 
their limited material and in tel tecs ual resources, limited coruciomness 
or power oI choice. It calls for a recognition of many ton nib ut ions, 
as to technology, that iiave commonly been neglected, It leads lo a 
clearer, fuller reahrauDii of our immense indebtedness to in numerable 
peoples, in the steady accnmutaiion of arts and skills, the broadening 
stnam of ideas and ideals. It points to the strongest argument for the 
usually conceited assumption of Westerners tliai their history is 
the main stream of human history; for they have drawn most heavily 
and consciously on the achievements of other societies, past and present, 
and in spreading all over the world began the writing of world hbtory, 
laid the foundations for the United Naitons, 

In any case, I have not attempted a play'-by'ptay, country'by-country, 
ccnturv'by'Ceniury history of freedom, btit instead have concentrated 
on what seem to me the major developments. Here my only apology is 
for a deal of unavoidable self-plagiarism. In The Loom of History I 
dwelt on the historic drama of East and West, in which—as I read it _ 
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freedom h»a been a major issue. I also dwelt on this issue in Tht Uxt of 
the Past, and to some extent in The Spirit of Tragedy~ In my present 
work 1 have uibstamially repeated some passages from these earlier 
worlcs, as welt as from /siues of Freedom ^ when 1 felt iboth happily 
and unhappily) that I had nothing better to say. But in the main I have 
attempted a Eiesli treatment of such materials, in keeping—1 must 
hope—with a rjearer, more comprehensive view of my subject:, and a 
sharper focus on it. 

Lastly, 1 can acknowledge nothing like the full exicni of my obliga¬ 
tion to friends, students, colleagues, and historians. But ) wish at least 
to end on a note of gratitude, in particular to Cass Canfietd, for his 
warm encoutagemeni from the outset of this project; (o Piofesson 
Joel Feinberg. Richard HcKeon, and WeJsey B, Carroll for criiiol 
readings of sections of my manuscript: and to the many scholars not 
cited in ray text upon whose works I have drawn, direedy and in* 
directly, over the years. 

J?erb<Tf /. Afuifer 
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Cluipier One 


THE BEGlJ<fJ>fIJ{GS 


1. The Bvcltiiim of Man 


Some half a milUon or w yean ago, an apelike ercature that had long 
before dropped tram the trees to [he ground, and developed the habit 
of standing on tu hind tegs, was welt on iu way to becoming a man. 
the "highest’' form of animal life. The chief means to its rise In the 
world was a growth in brain power. Although many links in thb process 
are still missing, and unlikely to be found!, all scientiGc stud^ts of 
man now regard human evolution as an established fact. Most religious 
students also have come to accept the idea that it was in such a way 
that God created man, as well as all other Conns of life. '*There is 
grandeur in this view of life,” Darwin concluded in The Origin of 
Species, noting reverently that "from so simple a beginning endless 
forms most beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are being 
evolved." 

There is also considerable mystery in this view of life. The direction 
of evolutlaa has in general been from simple to more eomptest Foniis 
of life, with increasingly elaborate, specialired means of adaptation 
to the environment; but the development has not been a clear, uniform 
progress, toward any apparent goal. In the animal world it has entailed 
a ceaseless, bloody struggle for survival, in which death has been die 
universal fane of individuals and extinction the common fate of species. 
If man assumes that he is the main point of the whole evolutionary 
process, he must wonder why the Creator chose such a painfully slow, 
tortuous, wasteful way of a^evuig his purpose. To the biologist it 
looks like a mindless process. In which natural selection has worked 
on random, moatly useless variations u> achieve only temporary suc¬ 
cesses. A wonderful adaptation to the environment has led many a 
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species to exiinclion^ as the environment clianged. Innumerable com^ 
plex forms of life have become exdna Vrhilc the simple amoebii sur¬ 
vived: other forms, such as parasites, siicfceded by becoming simpler. 
If survival is the goal*, or the test of hmess, one of nature's most bi illianc 
iucce$$cs Is ilic oyster: tt has endured in c^ntially its present form 
for two hundred million years or more. By the standatrl of dominance 
of environment, imecis may look, like the lords of creation. 

Man might wonder, too, at iome of the most beautiful products of 
natura! selection. A number of species have dcsTloped sexual display 
characteristics, such as the iTains of peacocks and the antlers of deer* 
that serve to attract females but otherwise appear to handicap the ani¬ 
mal in its struggle for suTTi"ivaI: and with all due respect to females, 
mosi species manage to woo them ivithooi such fancy equipment^ and 
the oyster ha$ got along without any at qlL This development may be 
one of nature's extravagances. .4nd so might inan hintself—the parvenu 
of the monkey family. It has been suggested tXizi the human bmiii is 
a kind of tumor, a monstrous ovci^uiwth that has enabled him to 
indulge in biologically preposteious behavior, and that will eventually 
destroy him. Certainty lie is now capable of sclfnlestTuction, as no other 
species is. Pleased to consider himself the highest form of life, he inay 
now be conscious of fhe profaundLy ambiguous consequences of his 
distinctive power of choice. It has meant die constant possibility of 
foolish or even fatal cboicea, because of which no other animal is so 
itupid as a humari foot. 

Kence he might take comfort in the knawledge tltat he is still kin 
to other antmaU. Many of them exhibit the rudiments of intelligence 
in their capacity to learn, as well as some son of awareness of their 
environment* Many others enjoy a nidimcntary social life, in schools, 
fickcks, and herds. In this respect lowly insects most nearly anticipated 
man, developing marvelously efficient societies* with some astonishing 
approximations of human customs. One ant, for example, keeps smaller 
ani5 as slaves to do all the domestic work while it confmes itself to the 
business of war; another ant domesticates a beetle that exudes a sticky 
stuff it dotes on.^ Their small size, howTver, has liarred insects from the 
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development of bmin power (hat marked the whole primate order, 
from the tree shrew to the ape, Man is naiuially most akin to hii 
simian ancestors. 

Monkeys and apes are distinguished by a high, degree of curiosity^ 
a kind of pleasure in the world about diem. They are also exceptionally 
sociable, showing an active interest in their fellows, even a sympathy 
for those in distress, that goes hir beyond the mere cohesiveness of 
Socks and herds or the medianical relations of insects. But most obvi¬ 
ously they are distinguished by their intelUgence, in which man's closest 
rival is his evolutianary cousin, the ape, Koehler’s experiments with 
chioipanrees demofuiraied conclusively that they not only can solve 
problems but do so by no mechanical tnal-and-error methods; they 
suddenly sire up the sttuatton, get the solution by an apparent insight 
or flash of intuition. Likewise they enjoy learning tricks, such as riding 
cycles, and seem to enjoy them most when the trick is most dtfhctilt. 
They can actual I y beat man at his own game. \Vli en the Kelloggs 
brought up a baby chimpanzee with their own baby, under coodiijons 
as nearly alike as possible, they observed that the ape was somewhat 
bcuer at solving novel prxdjlems, as well as quicker in developing 
motor skills, I'le would also become self-siiflicicnt much sooner than 
the human yoimgstcr. whose prolonged helplessness might remind os 
of the trials of our remote ancestors. As parents they had reasou to em7 
their ape<ousiiu. 

hfeanwhile, however, the Kellogg baby was learning to talk. The 
bright chimpanzee never tried to talk. He had the better of it only 
in the first year or so of growth, while the human youngster w-ould 
profit fmm his prolonged helplessness by continuing to learn. The ape 
would never pass on the benefits of his education to his own young¬ 
sters: they would end up csseniially the same as their ancestors of a 
million yean ago. The quick (nielligcnce of the ape seu off the 
strictly unique pow'er of the human brain—a natural outcome of one 
line of development that is not clearly the goal of the whole evolu- 
itonary process, nor a guarantee of tnajci's lordship of creation, but that 
is in any case the soume of his unique freedom and the key to hi* 
unique history. 

For 4go.OQO years, Oirl Becker observed, the Dawn Men lived like 
"anachronistic disciple* of ’iV'alier Pater," burning with a hard gem- 
like flame. They kepi chipping flints, quite unaware that they were 
contributing to the progress of the human race, aware only that they 
were chipping Bines. Actually, of couiae, we can never know just what 
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on in thth heads. Ncvcrthdess* we can be sure Umt they were not 
living fiimply for the moment; unlike the apes, diey were nsaking tools. 
In so doing they were taking thought of the morrow, thinking of 
things that were not. actitig on premeditated instead of merely instioe- 
tive puqxrtes—choosing ai well as carrying out iJietr purposes. They 
were already monkeying systematically with (he world around thtno- 
For this purpose the m^dleri had another great biological advantage 
in the pcssessian of hands. Other animals developed highly speriaU^ 
iustrtmients, such as elaw3 and beaks, by which they became exrpiisiicly 
adapted to theix environment; the less specialiied band“iitferior for 
walking, climbing, tearing, fighting—enabled man to do many difFcrent 
things, adapt bitmell to dLEerent environnirnoi, and become a specialist 
in ways of his own choosing. By the collaboraEion of bmin and hand 
he became a Maker. 

In other w^ords, the Dawn Men were acquiring power. Eventually 
men would realise the dangers of power^ make it an ugly word; yet the 
race would always cherish it, cling to every gain in it. for plain enough 
reasons. In view' of its evil leputaiion we mubi first emphasize the 
obvious, tliat without power there can be no freedom and that there 
is no good in iinpotmee per se. Technology, ignored by historians 
until recent times, provided the indispensable material bLisis for ail 
other freedoms, U also represented an indispensable iotetlectual means, 
as a work of reason, and for a long time the only source of reliable 
knowledge about the natural world. The clearest progress of the race 
has been made in and tliroitgh technology. The Dawn Men tnaiie a 
considerable advance^ for they were expens in sioneworking Avclt 
before a hundred thousand year^ ago. 

This was a very' slow advance, to be sure. For countless generations 
men were divided into iwo main groups; the core-people^ who fash¬ 
ioned their lools by chipping dow^n to a centraJ corCi and the flake- 
people, wbo fashioned them by striking off and ivorkiog tip large 
Hakes; and each group continued in its otvn way» without benefit from 
the experience of the other. Arehacologisu have been smick iiy the 
uniformity in patterns, and in the sequence of forms, of tools found 
all over Europe and Asia. The unifotmity^ empha&izcs the extreme 
conservatism of a creaiure who is by no means so tnventive and ad- 
venturoui by tiature as he sometimes likes to think. It stiggests that 
he very early became subject to cultural tiudiiton. since individuals 
left to themselvet might be expected to introduce more variety e^xn 
in simple implemcntSp Ncverihelcs$, some individuals did manage to 
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break in with ideas of their own. Ingeniiiiy evcnttiaily produced such 
tmplemcnu as stone axes, which retjuire great technical skill as well as 
patience—its ititideni men learned W'hcn they tried to duplicate these 
crude'looking tools. And however gradual and unplanned iliLs process, 
it was not an auiomaiic one; invention is the work of invemon. There 
wet% unsung geniuses among the Dawn ^fen. 

These men were also embryo artists: their artifaetj became more 
pleasing to the eye> more polished than utility required. It is not too 
cleat how or why an aestiietic sense evolved by natural setecdon. or 
what biological use it had in the early struggle for survival. It it was 
associated with the sexual display characterislio that some species de¬ 
veloped, mammals were unable to appreciate some beauties until they 
reached the primate stage, for excepting monkeys and apes, all seem 
to be color-blind; none have hide or fur splashed with the blues, greens, 
and pure reds that nature has lavished on so many of its other creatures, 
With the primates, at any rate, such possibilities reappeared, and an 
aestiietic sense somehow' became part of man s biologrcal etjutpment. 
As he evolved and began to lealire his mental potentialities, its uses 
became more apparent, for juirpoies other tlian sexual display. It rein¬ 
forced his natural curiosity, or impulse to explore and coniprehct^ 
die world about him {an impulse too seldom included in the "bask 
drives” lined in the textbooks on psvcbology). U stimulated his crear 
tivity and invetiiivcneii. In time it would fc>ecoitic a major mearti lo 
the cres t [on of a world oF his <wti , 

Most imporuni by far, IioWTver. w-as the early development of 
language. Otlicr animals can lommunicate after a fashion by si^s and 
noises, and bees have even dci'elopcd the rudiments of symbols in their 
dance-language, by which the foraging bee i:aii infonn the hive of the 
direction, distance, and precise location of the honey hoard it has 
found: but man is the only wordmaker. By language he rlimbed to a 
different plane of existence, put an immeasurable gulf between him 
and tlie apes. Again wc cm never know how or when iJic Daivn Men 
made tiiii supreme contribution to the race. The bowwow, dingdong, 
poobpooh, and other theories of the origin of language are tioce^rily 
conjectural, and merely point to the natural conditions that made it 
possible. Perhaps it began to develop as soon as men liegan to make 
tools, since they tiausniittcd the new skills to their children. Its elabora¬ 
tion must have been very slow and largely unconscious, much as a 
child learns to talk without being aware of the complex system of 
grammar he is employing. No genius could have devised this whole 
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sy®tcin, for to tloM hflVE tc<j Hired s power of conc^ptudl tlioughc 

thdt IS conceivable onijr after lan^age has become highly developed. 
W bar ii important is that language made possible conceptual thougbii 
the realization of genius. 

Immcdiatety it made possible a pooling of experience, and a more 
developed social life. Language emphasizes an elementary hot often 
neglected truth, that man is by nature a social animal. The zradiiional 
entphasis on Itis natural depravity, the habits of a highly competitive 
society, and (since Darwin) the common talK of the struggle for sur¬ 
vival have obscured the plain fact that man rose In the world primarily 
by cooperating, not struggling with ItU fellows. While there is evidence 
of homicide and cannibalism among the Dawn Men, there is no evi¬ 
dence of the anarchic individualism, the war of “every man against 
every man,'* that Hobbes pictured as the state of nature—^"and the life 
oF man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutislt, and shon." His early life might 
liave been poor and short enough, but as far back as we can see him 
it was never solitary or simply brutish. 

Language was likewise the primary means to the growdr of riilture 
—all the behavior and belief that man is taught during his long child¬ 
hood- n was the beginning of an evolution no longer biological, not 
transmitted in the genes. The efficient organization of insect societies 
is wholly regulated by instinct and built-in structure, which in am and 
tcmiite colonies includes such strange biological castes as doorkeepers 
with pUigHte heads, Hiiman society is never so stable and orderly as 
insect societies bfM'aiLse its order is not gcncttcaily Inherited or regulated 
by instinct, every individual fiaving to Icarti liis Job and hb role; but 
for the same reason culture is much more flexible, making possible a 
sv'ide range and variety of adaptation to environment, and a growth 
in power over it. Cultural evolution became much more rapid than 
biological evolution, effecting radical changes in man's mode of life 
while his bodily structure was undergoing onfy slight change. The most 
important product of Man the Maker is man himself. 

Here wc miisi pause; for with culture appear (he profound ambigui¬ 
ties of man's history, the basic paradoxes that wit] mark every major 
advance in freedom. Unlike power, culture is not an ugly word; as a 
creation of die human mind, it comes down to a "spiritual’* affair. Yet 
it has never meant a simple emancipation of mind or spirit. Imme¬ 
diately It also imprisoned man in a world of hb own making, often 
ill made for intelligent purposes. It engrained habits and beliefs that 
generally tended to discourage enterprise and impede further growth. 
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Fina]];^ ii culminated m dvitization: a remarkabtc demoustraiion of 
man's powers, and expon^ion of hi$ range of purpose, by whidi he 
created more elaborate, rigid fonos of bondage. Grown sdf«>jiscious, 
he would have increasing misgivings about all his worts* and begin to 
t^n\j the apparent freedom of wild animals. He would regard cultare 
as an artificial creadon. 

But simply because in a seme it is indeed artificial, as mari-madc, we 
should first note dial ctiUura] evolution not essendaUy art unnal- 
urab discontinuouSt superpsychic process. It was a naturat fulfillment 
of the potendatities of brain power desTloped by biologifral evolutionp 
or immediaiely of the thought required to make and use tools. It In¬ 
cluded mores required by the social life that is as tiatural to man, and 
necessary for his survivah Its growth was facilitated by the wide range 
of variations in the most highly individualized of animals, and abo by 
a seeming biological handicap, die prolonged care required by the 
human oSspring. It vras always affeaed by the natural environment 
in which it perfome look place* The man made ’^spirituar' world is 
always a riiflectioii, however distorted, of the material world. 

The early stages of this devdopment are best know-n Ui rough Nean¬ 
derthal man. whose remaim have been excavated in many sites in 
Europe, Asia* and Africa* He appeared on the scene perhaps a hundred 
thousand years ago. A short creature, not wholly erect, with little fore¬ 
head and less chin^ he was sUll apelike in appearance and not a lineal 
ancestor of modem man, or Homo sapiens l yet he U'as derinitcly a 
man, with some reason to think that he was the apex of developmeni. 
Entering Europe toivard the onset of the last ice age, he was able lo 
stick it out, dins anticipating ihc many later peoples who rose in the 
world by first rising to the challenge of adversity, not by exploiting 
iclattve and pleniy. He belonged to the [ate Rake-pcopk, who had 
finally been stjrim]at<^ by association with the core-folk* He svas a 
skilled workman* able to make specialized tools and weapons, and also 
a skilled hunter. Evidently he had some son of social otganrzatipii, 
for he killed mammoths and rfiinoccroses* a feat that lone htiniers 
wci^uld hardly be capable of. He usotl fire to keep himself ivarm* 
though apprcntly not to cook ; probably he did not know how to make 
a fire, as no traces of it have been fotusd tn some of hb c^ves. (Even in 
modem times some primitive peoples have used fire without kno^ving 
how to make it.) That Neandenhal man did not gci very far during 
hb many millennia on earth* and gave way to otlter races^ testified 
to the importance of cultural evolution; for he had a brain caparily as 
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^ that of Djodcm man, life ^vis only l>eginning to leani liow to 
me his head. 

Yet he was already doing some thinting, about first and last things, 
The most sugg^ive, liauniing temium of Neanderthal man arc hb 
graves. He butied his dead ceroooiiaally, in foimai postures suggest' 
tng tendemesSt and with them ins buried their weapons and some joints 
oE meat. It would seem that hr had some notion of a life after death. 
En religious lenns, he had a soul. 

Or did he? What were his though is aad feelings? He could never 
knotv that death, which is out dearly inlieieof in the properties of 
protoplasm, vras a product of evolstirar and s necessity for further 
evolution. We may doubt, too. that he had come to the shattering 
r^ization—uniaiown to the ape^s—that all men must die; for in priini- 
live myth death is commoniy tieattd as an accident, not a natural 
necessity or law of life. It is little more likely that be was comforted 
by dreams of a happy hunting g^uitci vhicb are rare among ptimiLives. 
Uke many later peoples with sicsiilai burial emtoms, he probably liad 
only vague ideas about a shadovwy afterlife, ivitli some fears of ghosts# 
ISut we cannot know how paififd a tiitigdoatli was for him, or whether 
he buried hii dead in fear or in hope, to appease or to gladden their 
spirii, Jiw possibly Neanderthal man niighi. have been expressing 
siniple piety toward his dead, as macty oi us do wlio have no belief 
in immortality, (Arrhaeoiogisu e'xcaTsting our graves a thousand years 
hence might conclude that wi expected to enter the hcrcafitr all 
dressed up in our best clothei> At any rate, dib dunless, browles* 
creature was human enough to express tome sort of sentiment. He was 
dealing in some fashiou with ih« piohlcm of death, anticipating the 
resolute refusal of almost all mris to accept the evidence of their senses 
and believe that death is the cud Wftstever his thoughts were, some¬ 
thing like his death cult was ti> persai e\ct after. 

Toward the end of the last km age, the Neaitderthalers were super¬ 
seded in Europe by Homo sapiens, best known in the handjsome variety 
called Cro-Magnon man, Ijss niBged he stood erect and looked aseij. 
tially like modem man. He ami bis fellows developed a far superior 
culture, or rather variety of culntret, vhich gave them more to do and 
Utmk abK^iL They ^'cre skilled as wd! 33 hunters. Tliey had 

mote efndcni tools, including tpqals to make loob. and wiih uca* they 
wwked bone, horn, and bory. They suartccl nuti on his long career 
as a m^haniL by devising the lina kneun engines^pcar throwers and 
bows. They knew how to make fkw, wlikh they used not only to heat 
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and light (heir cavcj but to cook llietr food. By now man had Jeamcd 
to conrro) one of the great natural forces; a Promethean feat com- 
memorated by the fire worship in nearly all ancient and primitive 
religions. The graves of these men also suggest a plainer defiance of 
death; they sprinkled their pallid dead with red ocher, perliaps to 
I'cstore the complexion of life, and buried with them their personal 
ornaments. But the rnosi striking evidence of their more advanced 
mentality and complex culture is the work of men who must have 
been at least part-time specialbts—the artists who executed the superb 
animal drawings in their caves. They had achieved an astonishing 
mastery of realistic portrayal, unexcelled lo this day. Some worked In 
polychromes, which signified a remarkable technological feat as well. 
There was nothing '’primitive*' about tlicse drawings—except ihctr 
intent. 

The motives of these prehistoric masters were not primartiy aesthetic. 
Their drawings do not adorn the entrance of the caves, where they 
lived, but are found far back in dark recesses, usually at the end of a 
tortuous passage: their artistry is more astonishing because they had 
to work in a cramped position. In the dim light provided by some sort 
of crude lamp or torch. The drawings served some magical purpQ«i 
perhaps to give man power over the animab, perhaps to enable him to 
participate in their splendor, perhap to placate their spirits, They may 
have been the beginning of totem ism. Another suggestion of incipient 
religion is the fertility idols found in the same dark recesses: hideous 
female figurines with huge breasts and vulva, these were progenitors 
of the oldest knovrn deity, the .Mother Goddess. 

We have come upon another great power in man's life—magic, or 
rclipon. At this stage we cannot clearly distinguish the two; but lacking 
any evidence as yet of a lofty spirituality, we might start from the prem¬ 
ises sQggcstcd by Gordon Childe. considering magic "a way of making 
people believe they are going to get what they want" and religion "a 
system for petsuading them that they ought to want what they get. " 
The cave drawings look more like magte. No doubt the belief went 
far back, magical tore gnnvtng with practical success in looimaking. 
(Childe proposed a likely formula of Neanderthal man; "To make a 
D-$ciaper. collect a Hint nodule (i) at full moon, (a) after fasting all 
day. (3) address him polttely with 'words of power,' (4). ,. strike him 
thus with a hammeistone, (5) smeared with the blood of a sacrificed 
mouse.") There is more doubt, however, about the effects of magic 
on man's freedom. It may well have involved some oppressive fear of 
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the unknown, or of the umeen powers men diou^t they knew; San- 
tayana observed that man is aJways afraid of a univerae tliat leaves him 
atone. By the same token magic is a means of overroming such (can, 
TCiiewing confidence. The ilJusion of power it gave might have been 
strengthened by rituals that also strengthened the solidarity of the 
group and heightened its effectiveness. Hence Freud saw in primitive 
ritual a belief in *‘ilie omotpotence of thought," not the recognition 
of man's tuniiaiiom that k seemed to Malinowski. A layman would 
chink that it might signify both, given the common ambivalence of 
man's attitudes in such mattets, and that the dominant feeling—of 
power or of anxiety—would depend upon the culture and its fortunes. 
As for the prehistoric cave men, their animat drawings give a strong 
impression of confidence, a feeling of mastery. 

Yet these artists went to a great deal of trouble, to achieve a purely 
illusory power. Whatever freedom it gave them was subjective rather 
than objective, a matter of feeling fire, not being free—an important 
distinction chat we must keep in mind when we come to the "spiritual 
fieedoni" offered by religion. It amounted to a false security, and tended 
to distract them from seeking more intelligent, effective means of mas¬ 
tering their world. StgntFicanily, they were much poorer at portraying 
the human Figure, as ihey did in some hunting scenes. Their female 
figurines have no faces or features—no humanity; they have only an 
impersonal, monstrously cxaggeiated sex. It is therefore symbolically 
appropriate that these artists worked in darkness. LTnconsctously they 
worked for posterity, and illustrated a paradox that was to become 
more pronounced with the approach of civilization. In the cpicst of 
supernatural power man was displaying natural gifts and ptowers greater 
than he knew, obscuring his actual progress. As he learned more, be 
would multiply error and become more enslaved by supeistiiion. 

Further generalizations about man at the Cro-Magnon stage must 
be hedged by cautions against popular simplicities. The human scene 
was DOW diverse and confused. A number of different peoples with 
different cultures occupied south-central Europe and north Africa, and 
the cultures distinguished by archaeologists do not coincide with the 
races distinguished by anatomists. (Among the latter were the Negroid 
Crttnaldians-) In (he Near East there is evidence iliat incoming Homo 
sapiens mixed with Neanderthal man, to produce a breed more rugged 
than his ow-n; in China Mongoloid and Melanesian types might occupy 
the same cave, Unvdtrmgly, prehistoric man had the wit to interbreed 
and so to broaden his genetic base, produce a wide variety of types. 
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and ^cilhatc adaptation to new or changing environments at he rpread 
over dir wortcL Unfortunately, many citilhed men would fail to 
appreciate this contribution to the success of the human race, and 
also forget the basic unity of mankind. The human race today 
is literally one race, in which all men are variants of a single species of 
3 single genus. 

It was once believed that the three main races of popular cfassihca- 
tion—the white, the yellow, and the black—descended &oni different 
subhuman ancestors. Authorities now find no grounds for iliu belief, 
emphasising rathfr that ‘h'ery little U known about the origin and de< 
velopment of Homo sapiens, or of the three races, which specialists 
have broken down into thirty or more races. Some of the racial differ¬ 
ences, as in stature, body build, and color, appear to have resulted 
from natural selection; others were most likely promoted by cultural 
preferences, different tastes in what constituted handsomeness in males 
and beauty in femalesu But the most pronounced differences, such as 
the color of skin and the shape of head, bulk small in the common 
human inheritance. Whatever biolt^ol importance tliey may have had 
in the early struggle for survival, they have no apparent connection 
with man's basic capacities for making, speaking, and thinking. No 
race is pure, no one clearly defined race took and tnalntainedl the lead 
in the growth of human freedom. The key to this growth is not race 
but culture; and in the long view*, culture was the work of mankind 
as a w'hole. 

Cultural evolution was likewise oversimplified by early theorises. 
They commonly assumed development in a straight line, through uni¬ 
form stages, always from simple to more complex in the manner of 
biological evolution (although this tod was not actually so uniform). 
We may indeed rougtily distinguisl) some matn stages in cultural 
evolution—the Stone Age and the Broiue Age, for instance—and 
describe the des'elopment in general as from lower to higher Tevefi of 
culture. Neverthclesi. the diversity of culture that is so conspicuous in 
primitive societies today was already apparent in Cro-Magnon times. 
Custom and belief need not have been uniformly simpler than in later 
times; primitive languages today are often more complex than dvilircd 
languages. The development that followed was not the uniformly 
linear development outlined in early theories, as from magic to mono¬ 
theism or from promiscuity to monogamy, (There is no evidence of a 
promiscuous stage, incidentally, but good reason to believe that the life 
of early man was too hart! to permit such luxuries.) In. short, prehistoric 
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ISOT were somewhat freer in cheir behavior chan orderly ihinkers 
might like to have them. Tliey were not so rigidly governed by any 
deteiminace histoncal law of development. 

Again, bto1(^ca] evaluttoti led thinkers to assume that at given 
stages of their development men in different parts of the world inde* 
pendcntly made the same basic discoveries and inveniiotis, arrived at 
the same basic customs and beliefs, in keeping with their common 
needs and common powers of intelligence. This may tvell have been 
true of some discoveries, especially the simpler ones, h is dilikuU, how¬ 
ever, to imagine men all over cJie world independently thinking up so 
complex a mechanism as tlie bow and arrow, Uke almost all the more 
advanced inventions, the bow is not in fact found everywhere, it is sdll 
unknown to some primitive pcfjples, and it is not strictly a “need.” 
Hence^ most students of prehistoric man are now agreed that cultural 
evolution was due primarily to diffusion, a slow spread of rtew skills 
and practices. There is ct'idcnce of trade in very early ttmts. such as 
Mediterranean seashelts found in caves well in the interior, and with 
such goods men might well exchange ideas. As we approach lustoric 
times, almost every excavation yields more evidence of tlie travels of 
artifacts and ideas.^ 

Such diffusion belies other common assumptions. Necessity may not 
tk the mother of invention, since the inventions were not literal neces- 
sides: men had got along without them for many thoitsands of years 
as some needy peoples sdl] do. Freedom may be called the raotlier of 
invention-^nd tlierefore of neecsity, as tl,e inventions became nec». 
lines to men acquainted with them. The diffusion then obliges us to 
repeat that man is not by nature a restless spirit or a born inventor. 
He was not quick, either, to adopt superior tools and techniques- the 
travel of new artifacts wa-s usually very slow, and no doubt re- 
suted by the prehiiionc wise men or priests. Sut his engrained coti- 
s^itsm also emphasues again the importance of the rare pioneers^ 
the treauve individuals who bit upon new ideas, the troublemakers 
who succeeded m defying tradition, h bids us pause with Collmgwood 
to honor the tn^ible genius who tied the Sm knot, unaware that 
the hv« of milhoiu of men thereafter would often depend upon the 
atrength of knm^ Another agreeable implttation of cultural diffusion 
ts a measure of civility, which for Collingwood was summed up by the 
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spirit of Cliauccr's Clerk: "Anil gladly ViDiild lie leam, and gladly 
teach." We may inspect tliat prchUtaric men did not learn very gladly, 
and taught less so—at least in their dealings with outsiders: the tribe 
may have jealously guarded their magic lore. Still, they did teach all 
they knew to tlidx young, and their intercourse with otliET tribes was 
sociable enough to pettnii the eventual transmission of all the Ijasic 
dueoveries and inventions. Unwittingly they were creating deeper 
bonds among men, in a common indebtedness to the pioneen in a com¬ 
mon adventure. 

There were few troiiblemaken among them, however—too few. 
Man's cQiuf^rv^tiSTO carl gel hiiii into deeper trouble. We nt^y rvoiv 
fiEsk some final speculation about CrchMagnon m^n and bis conicm- 
porariesj in the knowledge that their cultures died out and their glori- 
otut art left not a trace on ihtix succc^ors. 

It u doubthj[ that utan a| tliis stage had yet become a pitiblem to 
htmselt He wm good at hunting, for which his biological deveioptoeni 
fitted him; hts animal drawings suggest that be fek at home m his 
world- But he must have paid some price for his wider range of interest 
and activity. Because he could take more thouglit of die morrow he 
could worry about it^ and he cootd always depend upon nature to pro¬ 
vide suQidctu occasion for worry and grief. Ai Icaat it seems clear tliat 
he eventually paid a price for his magical power. It recalls us to the 
artificial aspect of tuEturr. by wbicb man makes the natural world 
intdligible but to a considerable extent invariably misrepresents iL 
Cuttumc misrepresents as well its oivn work, invoking supernatural 
sanctions for its traditions, creating a false past. Language itself^ so 
iadispeiuable to die growth of thought, has always worked to confuse 
thought, leading men to mistake words for thin^, names for powers. 
Tlie pow-er that Cro^M^nen man presumably got by incantaiion^ in a 
language that will never be known, failed him over a long, hard pul]. 

The apparent reason for his failure was a change in the environnient 
to which he had so lUcrevsfulLy adapted bimself. Toward 10,000 B.c. 
die Ice Age came to an end. . 4 s the gbteim retreated, the grasslands gave 
way to forests* and the mammoth, the rhtnoceroa^ and the reindeer dis¬ 
appeared. TIic cave men had kept drawing these ani m als magnificently, 
but evidently ihey- were unable to readapt themselves 10 the new life 
of the forest. Tliey ^ted to develop such new tools as the stone ax, 
which helped later peoples to cope with the forest* 

EJnlike some of the animals on which he fed. Homo sapiens remained 
adaptable, and did not become extinct. While the remdeer went nonh 
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and the niammoth ivent under, he learned lo live in die nciv climaic 
The immediate ^iicce^sors of Cto-Magnon man and his coniempo^ 
nrtc^ also learned to domestica£.e dogs as hunting partners or com* 
pan ions. Othenvisc* tioii^everi diey made no signtiicant advances and 
left no such brillUnt memorials as Uie cave drawings. They may even 
have forgot ten that they hiid souls, for they seetn not to have buried 
iheir dead ceremoniously. The next great step would come when man 
discovered a humbler possibithy in the natural cjiviranmcnt. His 
power over ilie mighty mammoth was negligible compared to the power 
he acquired through tlic seed,, the discovery of agriculture. 


2- 77ie A^evlilhtr Revolution 


The sO’caJled neolithic revolution dial transformed man from a food 
hunter or food gatherer into a food praduccr. and from a cave ds^elter 
into a villager, jg^t uniler way sotne eight or len thousand years ago. ii 
was a slow, quiet affair, scarcely a revoluiion in the modeni sense of 
ihc^word. Its authors were no rebels but appareniSy poor peoples who 
had become mote dependent on wild vegetables as game grew scarce, 
and were suffering from die dcsicnition that v™ making deserts of 
large areas of the world. Many peoples remained Food hunicis and 
food gatherers, as some have been in recent times; others conitnued to 
concentrate on hunting, leaving their womenfolk to do a little planting 
on 1C tidcp 3$ American Indiana did^ and some continued lo live Lii 
caves. Those who devoted themselves to agriculture surely took a long 
lime to Toaster the art. Vet the discovery of agricukurc did revoluiion- 
ue man s whole way of life. It led to far more rapid change than he 
had ever known before, inaugurating one of tfie greatest creative 
periods m his history. His cultural advance made possible a far more 
tapid spread, all over the world; one of tfie rarer mammals became one 
of the most numerous. Culture now dearly dominated fib life and 
directed his ^luiion. In the village he laid the foundations of society 
M WT know It, and worked out a pattern oI life that was to remain 
the basic pattern for most men to this day. Outside the advTinced indus- 

tria countries, most people are still busy at the tasks invented by 
neolithic mm 

Unfonunatety for the fame of these pioneeni, they did not go in for 
making the kind of precious objccu that attract the directors of 
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rameumi and the VifeaLthy spciisora of archaeological expeditions; ao 
until recen!)^ t'cry of their villager were excavated. Liitle b 
known about the early plages of ihcir discoveries. Buc sfjmehow ihey 
learned ijo grow such basic ciopg m svheat and barley* Icguiccs,. and oil 
seedt, and also learned to domcscicalc animals. Althoui^h authorities 
ate still debating the precise origim of these pbnu and animals, they 
generally agree that the major development occurred in the Near East, 
in or about Mesopotamb. Archaeologists have now traced, the main 
course of the remarkable doings of ficolithic men at a number of 
—Sialk in Iran* Tepc Gawta in .Assyria, Ras Sliamra in Syria, Jericho 
in Palestine. From ibiai region the new mode of fifct and the ans and 
skills that went with it^ spread westward to Asia Minor and Europe, 
eastw^ard to India and China^ A possibly independent development in 
soiuheastem Asia was based on the cultivation of rtce^ the most profit¬ 
able of crops. 

At Jeast we have learned enough to appreciate our immense indebt¬ 
edness to ihese anon>Tnoiis neolithic '"barbarians.^* They discovered 
all the major food plants in use today^ by trial and error that must 
often have made them sick. T1iey domesticated all ibe major animals 
Lhat man sdll employs, and in the process learned how to breed them. 
They set about drvelopuig the whole complex of ifiventioiu called for 
by the new mode of life—sickles for han-esting, baskets for cottectirig 
and transponing, pottery for cooking and storing- They w'cni on to 
make most of the basic inventions, such as the plow, the loom, the 
brick, die wheel, ihe sail. By about 4000 b.c. they were ushering in a 
new age by learning to work metalsp discovering in fire the key to man's 
conquest of nature. 

Now* we cannot be ceirain of tite menialuy of the neolitftic villagers, 
since they were 1101 yet able to record ihcir thought and feeling in writ¬ 
ing \Vc miist also be wary in speaking of the village* and we must not 
assume a imifomi, static memaluy: the greatly expanded range of 
activity was reflecLed in a considerable variety of cultures. Ncvertbeless, 
the bade of ncolirhic culture was fairly unifomL VVe know iha| 

the village eveiywhere meant a more developed social order* a more 
elaborate economy» and more Touiine tvorb, and we can get some 
specific idea of iis cotomon life from its dwellings and its atdXarxs.^ 
Aided by inference ftoni our knowledge oE primitive peoples tiving 
under comparable conditions in recent times, we can speculate with 
some confidence about its basic institutions and modes of thought. Ai 
any rate* we must speculate about a way of life very dUFerem from 
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our own, yet mudi closer to U5 tlran the life of the cave men, by no 
means simply alien; for ^vc iirr still subject to attitudes and habits uf 
thought that neolithic men engrained in "human nature." 

As the new way of life most plainly itmited the Ireedotn of die in¬ 
dividual. we tnay begin by wondering: Did neolithic men feel confined 
in the villager Did they thtnX wistfully of the good old days when men 
liad been free to roam? Possibly so, to judge by the traces of nostalgia in 
later myth and legend- Dim memories of a painiul change may be 
preserved in the myth of the expulsion from the Garden of Eden, 
which biblical chronology places in this period. Some peoples did keep 
roaming, migrating out of need or restlessness. The new mode of life 
resisted in some regions where game was plentiful! Iiutittng is more 
exciting than growing dungs, fresh meat more palatable than porridge. 
The revolutionary advance—the greatcsi progress that man had yet 
in fact meant immediately a Jess adventurous life, and more 
sweat and toil if not tears. 

Still, most men evidently led a settled Jife out of preference, and 
^ew thoroughly accustomed to it. They stuck to agriculture wherever" 
it became known; diey clung to the village, which renumed the center 
of neolithic culture,* .And if they had any memories of rlie choice made 
by their ancestors, they bad reason to applaud it. Living close to the 
soil, with their livestock, they could scarcely have fdt that the village 
was an artihcial world: yet they could enjoy the advantages of a settled 
world of their own. They had a higher standard of living than the 
food gatherers, materially and culturally. They may well have enjoycti 
most of the pleasures of an ordered social life—games and spons, 
dancing, joking, felting, visiting, courting, gift-giving — -that arc found 
in every known historic culture. It is cettain that they soon came to 
know the pleasures of beer, to free the spirit. (Possibly theii food- 
gathering ^cesiors bad made this discovery, for it has been suggested 
that the discovery of agriculture was inspired by tlie desire for beer, 
not bread.) In general, they were freer to make and do things for them¬ 
selves. The possible satisfactions of such freedom were most apparent 
m their pottery. M they learned that they could hishion a lump of clay 
into whatever shape they pleased, they began turning out much more 
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elaborate shapes ihaii utility required^ and also began decorating their 
pots with abstract designs: designs that may hare had a symbol teal $lg- 
mhcance^ and soon became fonnal conventinns^ but initially suggest 
that men wens finding enjoyment in creating designs all their oivn^ not 
merely copying nature. Tliey began developing the characteristic styles 
in art and thought that would most clearly distinguish the great so 
cteties to eoine. 

Such freedom contributed to the vatiety of neolithic oikurrsK 
While die plainest reason for the varieLy was the physical environment 
—difFciences in climate, rainJall^ soil, naiural resources—the environ- 
ment set the conditions^ not the ends of cultural dcvelopmeUL It might 
determine^ for examplej whether houses were made of wood, stoncp or 
mud-brick; iJieir styles were a matter of social preference, perhaps even 
personal wiiiiiL Neolithic men living In similar eiiviTonments were 
perverse enough to display different tastes^ which a detenu in ist may 
describe as not yet explained^ but to others look like a kind of freedani 
in choice. Tlic range in choice was widened by trade; for if the neo* 
Uthic village was basically or potentially lelf-sufFicjetiu it chose not 
to remain so. The earliest villages^ have yielded materials (such os 
obsidian) tlie nearest source of which was hundreds of miles away; and 
trade grew ever brisker as neolithic culture developed. 

So the profit motive entered history, to ettrkh and complicate die 
life of man. Ai this stage, hawever, it was no serious complication^ 
Though property arrangements itt the village arc uncertain, they 
almost ceruinly caused Utile trouble by modem standardss The grave 
fumlflungs show that the villagers had seme personal possessions, as 
people do in all known sodetieSn but tliey could hardly have had a clear 
concept of private property in the basic means of ptoduedon, for this 
everywhere appears late in history. Most likely they had communal 
land for gradng, the normal pracii^-c of modem batbarians, and fani^ 
ilies held plots by some kind of communaj allotmetu. In any case* bold- 
ingi scctn to have Iwen more or less uniform In tht early Tillages; 
there are no marked didercnces in dwellings or grave ftimidiingiL 
Conspicuous inequalities in wealth and class distinedons were a later 
des'clopment. Ii h safe to eonctude that rcontimic titiemtSp individual 
greed, or die ''acquisitive instinct" — the ruling motives of man, accord- 
ing lo many modem ihmkeirs — playnl a iniridir rote* or :ic least were 
as definitely subordinaled tosocbl rclattunships and noiiecDnomlc ciid^ 
as dicy are in most primitive sociedcs* Tlic old Adam liad yet to di^ 
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cover these originaL forms of sin* which threaten die fieedom of the 
many. 

I he social organization of the village is likewise uncertaini but 
tliete is little or no quesiion al>out some of its elements. That there 
ivas a deElnite otganiratton U indti;:ated by the regular arrangettiem of 
dwellings. The basic unit was ahvsys the family—not the mdtviduak 
the family is one ol the universal^ of human culture. Its utrivetsalUy 
might seem strange, in view oF the sexual proclivities of man^ were it 
not for one plain social need: children have to l>e reared and educated 
(If some peoples possibly dtd attempt some substitute for the family^ 
they disappeared witltout leaving a trace.) It was not necessarily a 
patriarchal family^ nor was ilic moUier necessarily the head of it i£ 
descent w^as traced through hcr» but autfiortiy would naturaily be 
lodged with some elder or cldcrrs. as it is everywhere in all kinds of 
families, So too with diu larger kin-group, die tribe tliai made up the 
village. The early village was a honicigeiveous group, held together by 
common understanding rather than Eoi-ni:^] government, and certainly 
not ruled by a king; but even sa authority would be exercised by elders 
or naiura! leaders. The primary reason w^as not natural depravity or 
lust for power (there are no Jaib or poHce in primitive societies) but 
tJic need for leadership in ctHoperative actiotti The prehistoric cave 
men TTUist havr had teaders of sorts when they hunted Tnammodis in 
packs, and the neolithic villagers bad more need of leadership in tlieir 
more highly oTj^anizuil Ule, as in the building of fences to protect their 
livestock, later of ramparts ti> keep out human foes. Since authority, 
like power, has acquired an evil name through obvious abuses^ we need 
to keep in niind its naturalness and necessity. We may aMume that in 
die neolithic village leader* did not niihlessly or even consciously im¬ 
pose their will on the group, just as there is ordinarily no brutal, 
tyranuical abu*e of authoriLy in primitive sodetics. 

Perhaps as illiiminatmg for sopbisticatcs was die status of woman, 
who then as now made up half tJie JiuttLan mce (a fact slighted in almost 
all histories). ’While nothing wfiaiever b known of early se.\ua] be- 
Jiavior, and ilicrr is every reason to believe that it varied widely^ the 
hcha^i^l^ of primitives would lead us to believe thai woman aiiffeieii 
from the uruversal fear of menstruatjun, had to put up with sourc 
repulsive tabcios. She w^as never an object of roujantic adoration or 
ideaiiisuifin. and rarely if esTT honored for virgiiiitv in her prime. Vet 
she horl more reason [i> rejoice tlian she could have leaU/trd. Ap.tti 
from the power iJiat she may have exercised in ruatriiiticar societies. 
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or the sfxud freedom she may have enjoyed in her youth^ she had an 
cssemially more honorable status than she would have in later civil¬ 
izations. She profited from the utuvcml worsiiip of fcmlity antong 
pretmtonc merti Unless physicitlly abEiomialp she alAvays Jiad a husband,^ 
she was never either a prostitute or a frustrated old maid. She tv;as also 
protected from concernpt and from neurosis by a natttral division of 
labor that made her of further value to the contmuntty. Students qI 
prehistory assume ihatp, as in almost al] known agricultuTal liocieties, 
men took care of the flocks and the plowing, women did the cook«^ 
tng^ weaving, and homemakmg; they generally crediE woman with ilte 
invention of pottery and ihe loom/ On all counts she retained a high 
Status until well into the history of civilization, when slaves cook over 
some of her functions, and the rise ot phitc^ophy and the higher reli¬ 
gions deprived her of some of het natural dignity* making her a dis* 
traciion or a threat to the spiritual concerns of men. 

Meanwhile woman had the help of religion. The Eertility idols 
found in the prehistoric cave^ reappear in greai numbers in the early 
Villages. To the cave men they must have assured human fertility and 
perhaps had some Freudhin signlhcance* the ove symbolizing the 
womb, but to the villagers they assured as well the fertility of the sotJ* 
the success of the crops. The Mother Goddess was emerging—the great 
motiier of all life, who would become known as Inanna, jUtartc. 
Cybetc* Isis, Demctrr, and Uiana of the Ephesians, among many other 
goddesses^ and who as the Virgin Mary would restore the feminine 
clement excluded from the Chrisiian Godlicad. In the early neolithic 
village she apparentlv had it atl her own way, for Uierc b no sign of a 
male deity until dvilizatJon approaches. Like ■t^ome primirives in recent 
timeSf the villagers may not have known of titc rcEation between f.ithcT 
and child, though stock breeding should have taught them tlie ncces^ 
sity of the male principle in procreation. By the time they became 
aware of ihts neecssUy, at any rate* tradition had enshrined ihe Great 
Mother, 

flcre we ate still in the realm of magic, but approaching religion: 
and this awesi^mc subjeci calls for a preliminary note of caution. The 
theory of evolution has generated a vast deal of speculation about the 
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origin of which been located VBrion^ly in tti^gic, animisiUp 

lotcrDism, aticesior worships and Uic Oedipus complex. We can nwer 
Isc certain, of counse, how ii began, btii the main reasan for caution is 
the mtdicctiial passion for rcdiidng the many to One—^the inveterate 
tendency to look for ikt origin. It is never clear why dietc mitsl have 
been a single toot for Lhe wJtole complex of beliefs associated witii 
Kistoricai religionSt beyond some very general awareness that there are 
powers greater tlian man, and tliat he had better try to gel them on his 
side The obsession with the One is the mott dangerous here because 
of the common genetic fallacy, the assumption that the origin of some- 
thing is the key lo its essence, "^Tliose who trace religion to liie Oedipus 
complex or to magic born of fear are likely to conclude chal its essence 
is sdll guilt or anxiety; those wlio dbcover that Zeus began life in Crete 
as a snake may foTget that he became something utterly different^ 
Speculation on how any irutitution began may always be illuminaling; 
but our major concern should lie how it developed^ what it l^etame, 
where it ends. 

The Mother Goddess almost cerramly began as a locah not a uni* 
vrrsal deity, and look on her many different manifestations as culture 
spread and grew more divetst. In die villii^ she was not yet the Mother 
of the God4p itiamiuch as there were no other gods.®' The villagers may 
have used any or all of tlic common religious ^rays of dealing tvith their 
patron, such as prayer^ flaitery^ bribery* and ritua) etkiuetic. They 
unquestionably Jie)|M!d out with magic: cveryw'here iJiey made amuteis. 
They had some itHtination to totemUm as welU sudi lotemic bonds as 
cave mco noy have felt w^ere strengthened by the domestication of 
animals, for the Mother Goddess came lo wear cowl’s hums, alike In 
Asia and Africa. Animal ivorsliip ividespread in the early civi- 
liiadofis. 

In all this we may sense an enviable feeling of harmony between 
man, nature, and deity. Wc may become aw*arc of advantages ttxat the 
neolithic baTbarian had over us. For all his ignoraticep he knew hb little 
svotld much Iwiter than die modem city dweller can ever hope to 
know his. He knew his toob* his job* hb purposes, bis fellows, his place 
in the community, his service of the god—he knew all the basic ton* 
dttioiis of his life, the tcasom for the happenings in hb world* and 
what he must do about these happenings. He had no problem of ad* 

■The HMniJik: ¥i[U|^ tecm» to refuLe FiibicT SchmMt'i Ltjreiry ihii nifinaUiehm 
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or of personal Cranted a few troublesome or mal¬ 

adjusted mdividualls, such as we find even in primittve socicikSp we 
may safely assume that tiae homogeneous neolithic village was united 
in a common understanding of roles and ditties^ a common acceptance 
of custom and tradition. It was essentially a moral order, hut with 
little or no moral pTobLem^ right and wrong were clear and fixed. Re¬ 
ligion was truly ^'^caihoiic^^ there were no protestants, no claims of 
conscience against the accepted beliefs. Tliere were no deep splits 
bemeen body and soul, nature and culture^ reason and passion^ theory 
and practice^ Religion, an^ and business were one. Add that there was 
no money or gold—no root for evil—and the neolithic village might 
seem to approximate Rousseatfs dream of the ideal primiti\^ state^ 
before the corruptions of civilization. 

This was stricty a dream, however. It h still a haunting dream, 
men long for the simple^ dosed, tribal comm unityi the weisk] womb 
of the race; so there is need of emphasiring that even apart from 
substantial evidence that neotlthic life was far from idyllic^ every one 
of iu apparent advantage! must be quaJjReil Tlie village was no doubt 
very wcU integrated, its members were very w^cll adjusted—nwgic 
words for the social scientist: but the dose Ixjnds of community were 
bonds in the less agreeable sense of shackles on its members, who could 
not ask what kind of life they were adjusted to. Tiie village approached 
the perfect order and stability that would become the ideal of political 
philo^phen; but such approximation of the beehive meant a dearth 
of variety and new possibility, the want of any provision for change 
and growtii, llie whole order was based on unquestioned certainties, 
which religious teachers have sought mightity to restore; but tlie cer¬ 
tain ties precluded real freedom of mind or spirit. Likeirti"UC the absence 
of moral problems signified an absence of moral judgment, or of real 
moral sense, typified the taboo and punishment without regard for 
intent- In particular, it signified a lack of petwnai responsibtlicy and 
personal InitiativeH 

Except again for the rare trouhlcmakers, there was no probleni of 
indiyidual Uberty because tltere were- no self'Coiiscious individuiils. 
Tl>e village did not deliberately suppress the individual—lie had 
simply not emerged yet. The villager who knew his wwld so thor- 
cmghly knew everything but iib sel/. lie was not ideatistkally sur¬ 
rendering himself to ibc communtty » because he had not yci found 
himself. Hence he could not even have a full, vivid comcinmness of 
community* for to realite oncni^ss it is ncces^sary lo realise dtScfence. 
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And such consciousness of community as he did have took the form of 
anothet universal of human culture—-the inciviliiy of tribalism. 
Loyalty to the group meant suspicion of the stranger, hostility to the 
outsider —9 constant source of conflict with other groups. 

Now, vie still know tins iribalism of the neolithic village, as we 
also know its conservatism, its blind adherence to custom; and it gives 
us pause. Unreasoned though it was, the loyalty was as natural and 
necessary as it had been when men lived in tlie cave. Today tnen must 
■ still live M members of a limited, if much laiger group: only a very 
few can live either as solitaries or as dtiaens of die world. Trilialism is 
still a necessity, loyalty still a virtue. But we hardly need to OTphastre 
this, given a tradition so old, universal, and deeply engrained. Our 
need is to transcend die narrow group interest tliat has always been a 
menace to the freedom of other groups, and that today menaces the 
surv'ival of the human race. VVe may forget that the selfishness and 
aggresiiveness commonly attributed to ttic unsocial nature of mail, or to 
original sin. have been most conspiruous in the behavior of societies, 
and have liecn intensified by the loyalty of the individual to his tribe 
or his nation, liis readiness even to die for the group. 

Similarly the neolithic village afTords a perspective on the ideal of 
personal liberty that ivc Itave set up. TItc coniplctc sulioidinadon of 
tlie individual was also quite natural at this stage, and a neewity for 
survival; natural selection would weed out whatcV'cT undisciplined, 
buless groups tlicre may have been. J oday we still have to reconcile 
out ideal wiili the nece^ittes of social order. If we declare that the in* 
dividual is an end in himself, we cannot allow him to l»e a law unto 
liitoself; the collective imeresi must still prevail over private itiieresii. 
Knoiving ihc dangers of individual selfishness and greed, wc perhaps 
need to eniphastre most of all the social obligaiioas of the ioilividua.1. 
the duties he owes in return for his precious rights. Only again wc may 
foiget (lie powerful pressures to conformity and uniformity, hacked by 
a univenal tradition manv thousands of years old. Apparently most 
men want fitst of all 10 lie well adjusted, and have little more disposU 
lion than the neolithic villager to ponder the question what kind of 
life UiEc).' w^nl Hi tir ad justed to. 

So ivc may rer.ori$idctr Finally, iJic unquestioned certainiJes tliat 
gave the village its stable order, perhafis a deep feeling of security— 
Inn not freedom. Tlic csseurial conditions of freedom are uncerrainty, 
imtability, a measure of insecurity, a measure of disunity and disorder. 
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The price may come high. But the ncolidiic villager also paid a price 
for his literally enchanted life. 

While he knew his little world inside out. much of what he knew 
was illusion. The increasing numbert of idols and amuteu found in the 
later villages reveal that as men aetjuired more actual power over 
nature, they acquired a strongicr cotiviciioti of the efficacy and the 
necessity of magic. Tlieir devotion to it is understandable, even though 
magic is not clearly easier or less lime consuming than rational effort. 
Usually ir works—the crops do groiv, the patient gets well! and always 
iu successes arc more memoniblc than its failures, StUl. it often did 
fail the villagers. Thev were necessarily much more concerned about 
the weatiter than cas'e ir*n had been, and the wcaiher in the region 
of Nfesopotamia is always uncertain, often cruel, rempcsi, Hood, or 
drought might destroy their crops and tlieir herds—and then strengthen 
instead of weaken ihcir belief in the necessity of mag^c. Primiiive 
societies liaving a hard time of it seem least disposed to risk any de* 
parture from the traditional sanctities. 

Again wc may wonder how the villagers felt about their magiC’—- 
whether they were rhicily relieved or oppressed by their belief in it. 
A possible due is suggested by Huizinga in Hemo Ludftts. In aU 
known cultures men play; and play, he argurs, b at the root of all the 
great archetypal activities of human culture. It b a voluniaryj dbin- 
tcrested activity, done in "free time," for "fun"; it is always different 
Prom “rear' or ordinary life, involving some sense of "only pretending'’ 
or "make-believe": yet it is typically prtforttied with intense serious- 
ncs*. eaituug its universal significance by expressing rhythm, creating 
order, resolving tension and uncertainty, and so "enchanting” u»— 
freeing the spirit, tn ihts broad sense play enters into not only spon 
but ritual, myth, poetry, art, drama, war. law. even philosophy: and all 
the world’s a stage. In perceiving tJicse significant connections, however, 
one may lose sight (as Huiringa tends to) of the suicily playful element, 
the fun. Thus we may assume that the neolithic villagers played in 
some C^hion, and wc must hope iliat they had some fun, enjoyed in 
some sort their ritual make-believe. But then we must ask: Was their 
magic a conscious make-believe? There is little sug^tion of playful¬ 
ness or fun in their artifacts. All we know of primitive magic makes it 
doubtful that their ritual practice was a free, spontaneous activity, 
much Ie« a disinterested one. H it necessarily involved some hocnv 
pocus different from ordinary life, they were likely to have played it in 
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dead earnest, as an abs^lucc ntjccssity of “real" liEe* it may have done 
much tosmnthcf de1i|^t in the natural world, which iti child.i'eti ^ems 
naiuraU Ai least h had a compulsive air that makes the literally en- 
chatued world of t!ie villager not very enchantitig to those who know 
better. 

The Mother Goddess Was not simply bountiful and benevolent, and 
ccttamly not the tovingn sorrowing Mother who wuuld comfort civilized 
men. Whether or not one agrees with followen of Jung that the Mother 
reigned over the primordial Unconscious, and rvas hostile to conscious 
personality, there were good reasons for the “Hero” to overcome and 
kill her, as he did in many laier myths. While she had a gentle aspect, 
symbol aed by iier cow borm, she also had a ferocious aspect, symbol bed 
by the Jtons ivho presently accompanied her, and by her frequcni 
demand for die sacrifice of the rirvt-bom diildren. She destroyed and 
devoured as well as nourished, brought death as welt as life* she tong 
coniinucd to show a preference for living m caves^ cntraiices to the 
dark underworld. And if we cannot know just how the villagers felt 
toward iier, it appears that whatever sense of power they got from her 
was not a sense of frecdomp or simply a source of joy. Their fertility 
idols are generally crude objects, aestheiicalty much inferior to the 
animal drawings of the cave men, and to their own pottery; they give 
Ihtle suggestion of having been fashioned with loving cate or in simple 
piety. Rather they aniidpatc the many grotesque or ugly gods that 
wore to be made by min^ in a subhuman or inhuman image. .^Iio- 
guthcr, neolithic religion does not look like a mode of spiritual free¬ 
dom* Ttie advance '-from the idol to the ideal'* was still a Jong way off. 

In this light we may better tindetstand and app'^eciate the worldly 
adiiancts that the neolithic harbarians nevertheless continued to make, 
perhaps with the help of inspinition from the Mother,, but finally at 
her expense. Magic did not entirety govern titcir diongbt and practice. 
It merely confused them, clouded their awareness of ilteir own creative 
achievements, and so complicated the problems resulting from thdr 
creativiiy. The motst momentous of these achievements was their dis^ 
tovery of how to work metals, by which they unconsciously prepared 
for die next revolutionary^ advance tn human life—^tlic rise of civilira^ 
[ion. 

At first merely hammering copper, to get an edge little if any I>etter 
than that of their stone tools, they eventually learned to smelt copper 
in furnaces ajid CO cast it in stiapes difficult or impossible with stone. 
TFicy prtMreedcd lo reducie other meiah, such as lead, silver, and gold^ 
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and to develop alloys, in pafticular the alloy oE copper and tin that 
gave its name to the Early Bronze Age * The direct consequence oE 
their discoveries better toob. less (ike!y to bieAk^ hut if broken 
easy to resmeU and recasi. whereas a broken stone ax is gone for good. 
Much more important were the unfore^en consequences- Metallurgy 
not only provided more wealth and power in itself but stimulated all 
other productive activities, tiansfomied the econotny^ and shook up ihe 
whole life of the village. 

As the mmi abstrose and exacting art yet maiiered by man, it gave 
birth immediately lo spectalized indusiiy. Metal tools could not be 
made in the home, in spare time, but required skilled oraftsmen. To 
whatever specialists the village had already developed — chiefly such 
types as the medicine man—were now added miners and stntihiL In 
order to supply the growing market these liad to be relieved of die job 
of growing their owti food. Quite likely some smiths look to the road, 
carrying ingots and making tooU to order, but in any case itinerant 
traders peddled their n^rcs* Trade was now a vital matter, involving 
materia! necessities as well as shells, amber, and other magical acces¬ 
sories. The village was no kmger selE'Suflkient; it rarely had copper 
mities in its vicinity, and might be hundreds of miles from the nearest 
solutes of supply. To purchase the new weapons and tools, it Iiad to 
produce more food, dothingt or other goods than it needed itself. It 
became more used lo the sight of the stranger* got news of a much 
wider w'orld A spirit of adventure was in the air. Explorers for new 
scurce.s of metal must have set out in something like the spirit of 
tuodcTTi gold seekers^ while die itinerant merthants w^ere ihemselvca 
bold adventurers^ leaving home and village to make their Eoitune. 

Mctalliirgy* might also be considered the beginning of physical 
science* except that the empirical knowledge of the early smiths must 
surely liave been mixed up with magic and more or leis iecrei lore* 
The villagers doubtless looked upon them with awe, as magidans who 
could "toro stones into metal/' In dme their craft suffered from such 
attitudes. They were Itsoktd down upon by priests and scribes, spe- 
c]ali$ts in a higher kind of magic; die smith occupied a Jowly status in 
the Near East. Ris sraius rose in the later Wcsiem world only when 
his craft was divested of mystery and magic* here hosts of smiths became 
solid ciEiieiM, and a poet celebrated even the hlacksmitli as a mighty 

• li ihmiM lie rMcml^td ihn ihii 0DfiivntkHi4l Ubet nurtT 9 jiiJinr m fioliiirr. iiM a 
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man, BiiL even hete writers have echoed the sentiments oE some early 
poets and thinkers^ who deplored the evi] that came into man's life 
with metal. At least it intensified his aggressive tendencies; so it brings 
us back to the invariable complications oE humaai progress in freedom. 
All major creativity has been attended by destmctivcness. 

Although the early villagera seem everywhere to have been peaceful 
types, the neolithic revolution itself had destructive pulentialities, if 
man tvas no longer merely preying on nature, killing for his livelihood, 
he was exploiting nature more aggressively and beginning to disrupt 
the natural economy. In domesticating animals be made helpless parU' 
sites of them, defying natural selection, while also providing oppor- 
cunities for other parasitic cteatures less amenable to his purposes. He 
was transforming the landscape in unpleasing tvays by exhausting or 
eroding the soil, starting to make dust bowls. And as he prospered he 
began struggling more violently for survival against his own kind. The 
spread of neolithic culture stimulated cupidity and conflict as vrell as 
creativity; the fences around early villages gave way to ramparts. The 
abrupt changes in culture (hat sometimes appear in the layers of settle¬ 
ments found in Near Eastern mounds suggest that invaders conquered 
the previous inhabitants. Tlte newcomers may not have exierminaicd 
tliem, but put them to work and then learned something from them; 
in the long run the mixture resulting from such conquests would prove 
a major means to the development and enrichment of culture. The 
process ivas none the less hard on the villager, the embryonic slave. 

ConhicL became more extensive with the search for metals and the 
improvement of metal w'capons. To this period we may date tlte begin¬ 
ning of the institution of war. There must have been some fighting 
among the cave men. but they had neither the means nor the Incenuve 
lor systematic warfare; such "sa^'agrry." which was still unknown to 
some primitive peoples in recent times, came late in histoiy, and came 
into its own only with civiliration. One of its early consequences was 
the rise of the chieftain—the war leader, tlie potential king. The 
auditfrity he exercised ivas still essentially natural, and not simple 
tyranny for his fotlowers; men are more disposed to welcome than 
CO resent leadership, especially in war. An antltropologist ivrites diat 
every society gives its tcaders prerogatives atid dignities became public 
service is not sell-rewarding. One may suspect, however, ihat die re¬ 
wards soon became obvious enough, and lexers tempted to sci/e pre¬ 
rogatives. At lc.TSt ncolitliic society developed suiridently to be 
approariitng the political problem. And with it the flaw problem: the 
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grave fiimbbtngf found in later villages stmw that some grovija^ in the 
conimtinity were distlncily wcalihicr than others, Wc may presume 
that economic mocives had grown stronger, habits of compicuaus con- 
siimpLion mare fonnaL 

But ihos^ who profited most from the increasing wealth were the 
gods, or their agents. The village shrines beg^n growing in[0 temples- 
Templcs cannot cate care of thcntre(vt3—nor gpds either, for that 
Enartcr' they rc<jiiire ministers. The earliest specialist in the village 
was probably the medicine man, the embryo healer, intcltectuaL oracle, 
and priest. Now tie became a fulhllcdged priest. As the specialist in 
propitiating the gods, and thmugh them magically c<»ntroUing nature, 
he wtmld naturally come to control men too* Priesthood, wrote Carle- 
ton Coon, b "the most efficient and least expensive agency lor law 
enforcement'* in a homogeneous community. It was evidently efficietn, 
but it would become pretty expensive. Whatever 'Spirimal freedom'' 
It gavT tZic ccmimuniiy was purchased at some expense of socia], eco- 
upnitc, and political freedoirip 

In every respect die changing world was becoming more and more 
a man s world. Men did the mining, smeltingp and atsting, the tritding 
and exploring. They w'ere probably responsible for all the laicr inven- 
tinns, and certainly monofioliicd the exploitation of them, After the 
invention of the p(itJcr's ivhceh for cxamptc. women tuighi still make 
pots in the liome^ but ivheel-madc pots were tinned out by mate spe¬ 
cialists. High priests as ivell as waT-lcadeTS were men—"of course/' one 
might afld today: tlioiigh it is by nn means clear why God must have 
only male ministers^ or even why he nuisi he /-/e. (One story has it ihal 
She is black-) Hosts of male deities were now showing iip^ to take over 
fii net ions iiniiiltcrl to the Mother Goddess, or perhaps beyond her 
lapaclty. When a iiipreme deity began to emerge from the croivd* 
he w^ everywhere a male. 

If wometi resented iheir confinement to the home, they might liavc 
Wen com foiled by the thought that the Mother Goddess not only re* 
maincd popular hut sired tlie most iitiporiant of the new deities I tis 
was a young male god« gencrallv credited witli tlie iitiroduition of 
agriculture, who ivas somehow bath her lover and her son. !u helping 
her to avsiire good ctojis. he become the rimal symbol of the cycle of 
life, deaihp and new life again' a dying god who w'Os annually resur* 
recte^l. As such* he w as not a supreme god: hut he w^ a more auihentk 
immonah ihie to outlive all the siipreine gtxls of early civiliration and 
to remain the niajor spiritual legacy oi neoltiliic maTi* brom iJic 
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physical survival oJ iht cnrnmunity he ‘went on to assure the spiritual 
survival of the individual, who like him migiit he rasurfecteil. By his 
promise of new life, and then of life everlasting, he became an ideal 
syiutiol of spiritual Ereedom. But there was nothing of pfay or make- 
Irelievc about him. Tlvc ritual dramas commemorating his annual 
death and resutrecdon had an ambiguous aspect: sublime in the self- 
surrender of his worshipers, and rather pitUul in their monotonous 
|j(rsjjitnce, the unplication of poverty of imagination and spirit. Men 
would believe that they could attain their heart's desire through him, 
and attain nothing without him. 


3, The Ris^ of 


Much as wc owe to neolithic men, and as we may cherish inkiings of 
tljeir humanity, we cannot be greatly stiired or warmed by their doings. 
The diversities in culture that excite specialists—the different styles in 
tool aud pot—seem superficial. Tliey do not alter the essential same¬ 
ness of life in the village everywhere, and the monotony over many 
centuries. Even apart from our scanty knowledge of it, prehistory may 
(trike iis diiefly as an absence of real history. %Ve are separated from 
neolithic men by still more than s<rme thousands of years in time. The 
rise of civilization meant a difference not merely in scale but radically 
in kind from die life of the village. 

Like the ncnlitliic revolution, the socallcd urban revolution tiiat led 
COcivilizadan was not a uiddcn, dramatic affair. 'I'tade and industry be¬ 
came more ami more exiensis'e; villages grew into towns of some size. 
It is inipcMsible to say at just what point in this gradual process culture 
became complex and elaltorate enough to he dignified as civilization. 
Blit again these t±angcs literally revolutionized the life of man. They 
were much niore rapid and stirring chan changes in tlie neolithic age. 
They look more purposeful, and certainly involved more active intel¬ 
ligence and planneti eflon. They raise the curtain on history* as we 
know it and fee) it because they included die invention of writing— 
by general consent the clearest index to the emcigence of civ ilizadon. 
(One exception was the Incas of Peru, who widiout writing managed 
(o became great builders and administrators.) Another index is the 
rbe of the city, which ever alter would remain tiie main center of alt 
the distinctive activities of civilization. In the city, too, man unrnistak- 
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ably Ixjcaniif a prohlcm to himself; he created the sociali raorali and 
poUticaJ problems that we are »<iSl wnotlmg with. But lor tliis reason 
too must firti trj’ to utiderstand and do justice to an extraordinary 
pioneering achievement. 

Tlie aiithoia of this achievement professed the belief that it was Uie 
work of the gpds. In Wcsopoiamia the city bclon^d to a god. whose 
priests managed his escace; wriiiiig was invented in order to k«p the 
god's accounts. To us civili/aiion looks tike mans own free doing, di- 
Tcctcd by pnictical motives. Tlie immediate means lo its rise wm a 
technological feat, the organization of a largc-Kale drainage and iniga- 
tton system; the hrsi recognirable civiliiations all grew up in river 
valleys with such s^'stema—the Xigris-Euphiates in Mesopotamia.^ the 
Nile in Egypt, and the Indus in India, The earliest of these civilizaiionSj. 
ihc Sumerian in Mesopotamia, happily left the most ramplctc archae- 
ologicaJ record. We do not know w'here these Sumerians came from, 
and we cannot know why they proved so much more original thw 
other coniempotary peoples, hut we can follow the course of their 
progress from the time they entered Mesopotamia in the fourth mih 
Icnnium B.C. 

Although they spoke a language unrelated to any other known 
langiiagr. the Sumerians brought with them a Copper Age culture 
much like diat found in settlements in Syria. .Assyria, and Iran. No 
doubt diiry migrated out of need, the continued desiccation in the Near 
East, for they icitlcd in the Tigrb-Euphtaies Delta, valleys rich in 
alluvial soil and teeming with fish and game, but all in jungle-swamps 
at the mercy of floods. Like the gods iu their creation myiln, they set 
about the task of bringing oidcT out of watery chaos—dramutg the 
swamps, creating tlie land on which they built their villages, To control 
tile waters tlicy developeil the system of canals that modem Iraq is 
try ing toeraulaicA -As tJiey began building more substantially they had 
to import all their timber, stone, and ntciala. All along they had to 
contend against die menace of floods, such as die great Hood of Sumerian 
legend tliat inspired the legend of Noah, and that at Ur left eight solid 
feet of sediment. Their oim arduous labora left fifty leet or more of 
debris of successive settlements at various sites. But by 3*®^ their 
villages Iiad became full-fledged ckies—Ur. Erccli. Eritlu, Lagash, and 
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;»( 1 a/cii oiliprs, Jii earh the village sltrinc, a few feet square, had grown 
ji)rr> a riy^iirat—art artihr tal lemcetl iiiDuniain of brirk* crowned by a 
wbkh might be 200 by tcio feci. 

MiXUiiin'tiiaJ arcbuccluxe, another sign of ctvi)ir.aiion, points to all 
its essetiuat conditimi*. It is a pniduci of material wealth, tlic surplus 
«»l a sodeiv no longer busy at tnenr subsUieiicc, now' free to ctiltivate 
tlie "higher'' values. It w likewise a product of co-operative elfort. 
literatly a public svork, requiring a higlt degree of social organiiation. 
It fe<iuir«as well a considerable technical skill, tnvoUiiig an empirical 
knowledge of mathematics and mechanics. In its form, and itk the an 
tTiai adorns it, it reveals a mastery of materia Is for aesthetic purposes, 
anti imaginative freedom to create new shapes out of brick, stone, and 
metal. It expresses the disiinctive style of the society, enltancing its 
soikiarUy. heighieniog its pride in il 5 achies'emetit, symlwliaiitg its 
(xjtiquest of tijc ctivironnicnt, or the transformation of nature into cul¬ 
ture. For even though it t$ usually dedicated to tlie gods, it exhibits a 
siqirrb confidence in man's own powers. l.ei us turn aside to contem¬ 
plate the incredible daring of Khufu-onckh, the architect of the Great 
Pyramid of Gi/ch: only tliree generations after Fgyplians started build, 
ing in stone, he planned a struciure that would take almost wo and a 
hall million blocks, eat It weighing two and a half tons. 

Although no one feat of the .Sumerians was as trold as this, their total 
achievement was even more breath taking. Tliey worked up all the 
knmvledge. the new skills, and the complex new institutions necdrtl to 
keep a civiliratioti gtnng. To manage thetr great drainage system amt 
ilicir far-Hung tiade, they established large-scale govcnimerit, creating 
a fonnal state with formal iaivs, and systematized large-scale business 
by standard weights and measures, a standard medium of exchange, the 
institution of credit, and devices for timekeeping. <Wc owe them out 
sphuur day.) They developed writing, the art of the pen that is in¬ 
deed mightier than the sword, as the most poicni means to the civiliza¬ 
tion that the sw'ord may destroy but can never create. With writing 
they introdured format education, evolved mathematics, and created 
literature, in forms tanging from the proverb to tlie epic. 'Fhcy pro¬ 
duced the originals of famous works Jong attributed 10 later peoples, 
such as HammiiraUrs law code and the Babylonian Epic of Gilgamrsh. 
Thev stimufaied far more creativity than can ever t)c kniswn as the 
inllucnce of their civilization radiated in .ill dirccHuns, at length reacli- 
ing Eumjw and China. 

I his whole dcvelupmeni now looks so natural and logical, as one 
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Step led to znoLber, that hbtoriam are wont to describe U as inevtuble. 
Once tnan had Jeamed to wort metaU, they say* civilization was bound 
to Come. Nevertheless it was a iiterally extraordinary dcvdopiDent* by 
no means automatic^ Civilization did not flotvcr by itself in a favored 
land; the Sumerians made tJieir land a rich one by their otvn works. 
Call in Toynbee’s principle of challcngoandTcsponse, and the fact 
remains that other peoples failed to respond to similar chaUenges; many 
have stayed primitive to this day. Once the process was under way. the 
impetus and the rhythm generated opportuniiies such as cmild not be 
realized by the potentially most gifted individuals in primitive cuI* 
turcs; but at every stage the situation was open to different poisi bill tics, 
and the main poirtt remains that Sumerian genius brilliantly exploited 
its opportunities. Many other peoples who indirectly profited from 
the Sumerian achievement, or caught something of its impetus, failed lo 
go on and take all the natural logical steps. European peoples would 
cake more than two thousand years lo catch up with the Siimenansi 
who by I hen had disappearetl from history, 

A student of freedom should not be distressed by the implicaiion that 
we cannot wholly explain the rise of civilization, any marc than vve can 
tlic work of genius. We could explain it only if history were com¬ 
pletely governed by deictminatc laws, or l>y the will of a God w hose 
designs were completely known. As it is, a htstorian must recognize 
the deep, impersonal ptwesses of stx;ial change, with conseijuctices 
always itnintended and unforeseen by men, just as no group of early 
Sumerians sat down and planned a civilE/ation: but he is not obhged 
to conclude that unplanned developments are wliotty iuvoluntar}'. 
automatic, or predcicrmined. Instead of ultimate causes, he may be 
content to specify the essential conditions and factors of civilization, the 
frame of necessities witliin which man's pmver of choice operates. .\s- 
suming sufficient naiural restnirces (such as are nor available to Eskimos 
or Bedouins), it requites an adequate technology to provide an eco¬ 
nomic surplus. More basically, it requires creative thought, fiisi to 
design and build up ihe technology, then to employ the surplus in the 
ailiivaiton of aesthetic, intellectual, spiritual inierestt. On both counts 
ii requires a great deal of co-opciation and organization, in particular a 
division of labor. ITie temple records of Sumer disclose thai tlte eity 
jpxl had a staff of ’‘divine” servants^ butler, a coachman, a musician, 
a gamekeeper, a sheriff, etc. He bad a much larger staff of Immau 
sei vam$. including brewers, bakers, smiths, clerks, and female spinners 
and weavers, TJtcre can be no civilization widjoul many such specialists, 
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Lo provide both its tnaterial and its spiritual goods. 

Hence ihc Siiinerian city was no longer a homogeneous commimity. 
AUhough many or perhaps most of its jseopic still worked in die sur¬ 
rounding ftcUK many were armans of various kinds. Over ihem were 
adminjstr4iror5, served hy 3cribes> under them ivere slaves; around ihem 
were priare$!tioual merchants, including visitors or settlers from other 
cities. The recoirU of the city indicate that it was comprised of different 
linguistic: and enlttiral stocks. Tlic land of Sumer as a whole ivas 
similarly diversified, ti had a ijaskally unifomi culture, it recognized 
common gcMk, its people idefiEificrd themsdves as the 'hiact-headed" 
people; but it made up of a congeries of city-states^ each under its 
ow'n god, behind its tuvn walls. 

Now, as wc are all loo familiar utih ihe problems of civilized life, 
we may be duposed to overlook the jx>sitive goods it brought to maUi 
goods we now take for granted, Iimii^iaidy it brought matertal abuO' 
dance, rcRccicd in an imrueniic increase in population, ^fan was no 
longer at the mefcy of die annual flood* the scorching w^ind^ the 
periodit: drought: by trade and iiy the surphis stored io Ills granaries 
he eniild lide over the Jean years, He had achieved a measure of su¬ 
premacy over nature. If lie was still dose to it, likely to work in the 
Helds;, the landscape about him was his own creation too: he had made 
these well-watered gardens and fields, just as liis antestors had created 
iJir very land an which his dty stood. He could enjoy the imported 
gtvids iliai niadc up for the dcfidencics oF nature in his oivn region. 
In Sumer he was very conscious oF the pleasures of abundance. 

Tlie inevitable eonsttaims impjsed by tin: niure eamplex life of 
civibiation may likewise obscure the positive gains in freedom. Life in 
the riiy was mucti more varied, coloiFiil, and sxitruilating than life in 
Live viUage. It provided much more scope for creative abiUty, mucEi 
more opportunity for stlf-realizatiqo. Tlie young in particular might 
enjoy u» Ji oj>portiitiitta: whereas education in the village trained the 
child to do and u> U just like his father* education in Sumer might 
iraiu him to do something different or lo l>cconie something better. 
■■fktiei:"‘ miglu not mean more contented—freedom has never been a 
gtiar^ittee of con tent men l As VVhuchtarl said* clvtlization comes dow'n 
to a program for discontent. But its justtficatkui cornea down to die 
only possible reasons why it is ficticr to be a man tJian an oyster, an 
iniclhgent matt thai] a moton, an educated tnan than an dlitcratc^ a 
free man tliati a slave, it lies in the expansion* refiuementp nod enrich^ 
ment of ntan s distinctive const inusness^ the reaUzatiun of his distinciive 
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capajciti^s for knowing. fe<;ling, iLriving, and creating. 

!n the city the rcsrrktltpns on him were also incam of realising more 
Tea! freedom in tlmiiglit and practite. Wiih spccialiiatiori of labor a 
man was licct down to his iob^ no longer $clf-3iilTicicnt; hut at the same 
time he w^as retieved of die neccssiiy of j^rowiog his own food ami 
taking care of all his material needs. He might realize his creative 
potentialities more fully by sticking to one vocation, while sharing in 
the more abundant materia t and spiritual goods that obviously ac¬ 
crued to the comnmnity as a whole, (Today he may enjoy as well tliC 
sentimenial illusion of selhsufFitiency by huniing his own game» huild* 
ing hb own cabiup or like Thoreau going "'back to nature *~ia order to 
become a sophisticated writer, and forget tbai no great anist tiai ever 
been sel^stdiicimt.) If for the same reason man becatnc dei>endent 
upon the city, bound u> it, he was no more bound tliao the villager 
had been, and he evidently stayed in it by eonsdoua preference. The 
alwap crowded* restless* noisy* wicked city would in time be deplored 
by many writers* denounced by many more preacliers; and it would 
always irmain die mecca of bright, ambitious young men from the 
countryside. It stimulated iiuelligettce, perhaps even increised brain 
power; there is some evidence that native intelHgencc declines in a stable 
envtnQnment. The interdependentc of civilized life by no tneans pro^ 
hibits independence of spirit, but requires more of it^ 

Above all. the notOTioui wickcdiira of the city was a sign of mnte 
moml and intellectual freedom—and not merely for dissolute spiriw. 
Tlic liomogrneous village had no serious tnoTiil problems because it 
bred an untlunkitig acceptances morality was pure custom, bound by 
taboo. The heierogeocous city created moral problems by creating 
moral conscioujfficss. Men begaq thinking about the relation of man 
to tnan, not merely of man to iiaiure or the gods. Right conduct Iwcame 
a matter of conscious choice, isersonal responsibility* The Siiiuenans 
formulated a moral cock, setting up sudi ideals as truthfulness, 
righteoiisneiK, jiisttcei coni|™sioii, and mercy* They began trying to 
liold up even their gods to these bi^i standards, as villagers could 
hardly dream of doing—the gods of nature are plainly as amoral as the 
weatlicr, having no conceni whatever for justice. Sumerian kings tc- 
peniedly boasted of bow they had proccctrf the poor from Ihe rich, 
restored justice* and aboHslicd iniquity. 

Tl^eir boasts* however* give away the sad truth. Justice was never rc^ 
stored for long, iniquity never abolLshed at alk ^Ve must now consider 
the problems that came with civilisation—problems due not so much to 
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the sinful nature of man as to the nature of the city. ''Friendstiip lasts 
a day" ran a Sumerian proverb; "kinship endurti forever."® Tlic 
heterogcneouj city was no tonger held together by the bonds of kinship. 
Even the family was unstable. "For his pteasure: marriage*" ran an- 
oiher proverb: ’"on bis tltmking it over; divorce/' Hence the Surnemm 
could no longer depend on the infomml controU of custom or common 
understanding tliai had sufficed to maintain order in the vitiage. They 
had to supplement custom by political controls, a system of laws, 
backed by both force and mor^ persuasion. In this sense the dty 
created the problem of evil. Here, not in Eden, occurred the Fail. 

More specificaUy* the rise of civilization forced the social question 
that is still with us. By their great drainage and irrigaLion system the 
Sumerians were able to produce an increasing sttrphts of material 
wealths Tlic question ts; Who was to posses^s and enjoy this wealth? 
The answer in Sumet w^as to be the invariable one; Chiefly a privileged 
few. The god who in theory owned it all in fact required the services 
ol priestly baililli, and l>e:fore long iliese were doing more chan their 
ihare in assisting him to enjoy it^ at the expense of the many mentab 
beneath them. Class divisions grew more pronounced in the divine 
househo!d| as in the city at large. The skilled artisans of Sumer^ whose 
work in metab and gems has hardly been nirpassed, bcomc a 
proletariat, unable to afford their own products. **Th^ valet alwaya 
wears dirty clothes" noted the Sumerian scribe. Other proverbs dwelt 
on the troubles of the poor: 

The poor man h tieitcr dead than alive; 

If he has bread, he has no salt. 

If he has salt, he has no bread. 

The poor have not always been with us. As a class, they came with 
civilization. There was also the new type of the slave: victors in war 
had discovered that it ivas even more ptofiiable to dommicate human 
captives than other types of animals. And outside its walb the city 
created still another type of marK-thc peasant. The villager had been 
preliterate, on a cultural par with hb fellows: the peasant was illiterate, 
aware of the writing he did not know, aware of hts dependence on the 
powers of the city, and liable lo exploitation by them. Aliogetlterp the 
urban revolution produced the anomaly that would become more glar¬ 
ing with the Industrial Revolution. As the collective wealth increased. 
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many rntm Mferc worse off, and many more fell worse off. ilt.m the 
tietjUthic villager had been, 

Si mil arty the great Irrigaiion system posed a political problem; Who 
would control the organization it required, exercise the power it gave? 
I'fie answer was tJie same—a privileged few. As the temple estate grt-w 
into a city, the priesthood ne^cd more seeuliir help, «j>edaUy in time 
of w,jr, Sumerian legend retained memories of some sort of 
cratic assembly in the early cities, but it emphasized that after the 
Flood "kingship descended from heaven," Tlie gods had scru kings to 
maiiuatn order and to iusure the proper service of them upon wjiith 
the city’s welfare depended. This was not a pure heavenly boon, judg¬ 
ing by tile Sumerian myth of a Gtdtk'n Age before the Flood: an F-den 
cjf peace and plenty in which there was no snaite, scorpion, hyena, tion. 
wild dog, wolf—"There was no fear, no terror. Man haj| no rival. At 
any rate, the divinely appointed king ruled as an absolute monarch, and 
might he a terror. W'iili him descended a plague of locusts—i he mx 
collectors. Again civil iratton meant an anomaly: as the follcctlve 
achieved much more effectivc freedom, many individuals enjoyed less 
fieeiTom than prehistoric s'il lagers had. 

In Sumer these problems were aggravated hy a profoundcr |iaT.a<Ui\. 
All along, we have seen, man had coinr lo depend more and mure on 
supernalnral means of pr^wtr as he extended his own power over nature. 
Now, with die most triunijihanL demonstration of his creative pvwxrs, 
he Ifccame convinced of his utter dependence upon the gods, his utter 
piwcrlcssncss sviihoni (item. The nionumenial aix.liiietime of tlie 
Sumer sans exemplifies this ci owning paradox. Ttie ziggumt, which iit- 
spired iJic Hi'brew’ mytit ol the 'fovver o^I Babel, wav by no means the 
symbol of Imm.in presum pi ion litai Jehovah mistfiot it for—it svas a 
synihol of abject subsoTvieiice. Sumerian myth taught that man iiad 
l>een acatrd simpiv lo Ik the stave of the gods; he did all the ditty 
work, that they might rest and freely enjoy. They got the credit for 
all the Irighest achievements of the SiLraeTiari-v They also got the prime 
fienefits, since the works of the city were dcdkaicd to the promotiou of 
iheir welfare, not man s iveirarc. 

Stidi servUtiy is still uiidcrstandable. If mm had m.idc .a world re.vlly 
their own in i!k uallwl eiiv. life in it was never actually scctire, as us 
very walls indicaieil, Otlier rilics might attack at, natural disaaier mi^ht 
still strike. Sometimes the Hood waters got out of control; then its iit- 
hribitatju were more helpless than the pteiiistorsc vilbgcrs. who could 
pick up their simple iKlongings and move on to new pastures, Alw.iys 
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tiicy It»d to deal with the problems created by the more rapid change in 
their society, and before long they knew that it might be change for the 
worse: they began experiencing the cycle of rise and fall that would ever 
after recur in civilued societies, as it does not in primitive ones. 
Meanwhile die individual in pankular could no longer know his 
world so well as the villager had known it, nor have an illusion of mas- 
lery. He was more dependent on a social system that was growing mote 
complex, on powers that were growing more remote and impersonal. 
He had a more vivid sense of the temporal, the jierishable, the mortal 

of a gulf between man and deity, if not an opposition between col* 
ture and nainre. Tlie Sumerians paid the price of their livelier, fuller 
consciousness. Reflection leads man to an awareness of sirtcdy insoluble 
pt’obletns, mysteries that remain tmfaihomable even after religion has 
provided a solution; for faith itself-^and still more the felt need of faith, 
the insistence of the godly that man murf have faith—testifies to a pain¬ 
ful mystery. 

As it was material success that the Sumerians chiefly sought from 
their gods, they could remain agg^vely devoted to the putsuit of 
wealth, pleasure, and worldly prestige. Their religion was doubtless a 
positive Inspiration, given all the great works executed in its name. 
Looking back from our vantage point, we can always see that men 
have acted on mistaken beliefe; so we must guard against the illogical 
but common conclusion that the beliefe counted for nothing, and that 
the "real" cause of their doings must have been something different 
{usually more discreditable). But considered either as illusion or as a 
positive power, tlie religion of the Sumerians gives a melancholy cast 
10 ^eir achievemctii. If on the face of their record it did not crush 
their spirit, it remained a constant source of anxiety. It brought little 
apparent spiritual freedom or peace of mind. 

\Vhilc believing that everything depended upon the gods, tlic Su- 
mmans fell that the gods could never really be depended upon. They 
might bisisi that the gods were just, but in their hearts they knew 
differently. Their myths told how the gods could be violent in wrath 
could t.e irrespomihle (especially when they had had too much beer>[ 
could 1^ simply hcedlm*. In effect the Stimerians acknowledged that 
the divine will was inscrutable. The gods might send floods or droiighu 
w even let their own city be destroyed by enemies, for reasons tlwi 
Their unhappy worshipers could never fadiom. Nor did it always help 
thji evrry man h^d a personal god whom he might plead so or bribe to 
get fevort from the higher gods. (The favorite «a! of the Sumerians 
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U’prcsenu this good angel introducing a worsiiipcr to a god.) .'Vt 
these tvere favan> not rights to be earned by rlglueoiuness; and the 
personal god too might hill down on his job. In geneial, the Sumerians 
had come to conceive of a cosinu: otdet tliat was comparable to the 
order tltey had esublished in thctr own state, and that tbercforc tvas 
not a secure, dearly rattonal, consistently lawful order. Tlie gods tbcm- 
selves were insecure, limited iti power, in a cosmos that had not been 
created by an Almighty, but had arisen out of chaos by heavenly 
violence. 

At this stage the whole development may be summed up by a docu¬ 
ment in which appears the first recorded use of the word "freedom.** In 
the twenty-four^ century B.C. King UtuLa^a of Lagasb, die firsi 
social reformer known to history, issued decrees revealing that the 
Sumeriatu were still conscious of lost liberties: he **establislied die 
freedom" of his ciiizen-siibjecis by restoring their ancient rights. In 
the name of Ningirsu, the god of Lagasb. he rid the city of the 
ubiquitous tax collectors; he put a stop to the practices of the high 
priest, who was treating the god's property as his own and the god's 
servants as his personal slaves; he made a spcoal cov'cnant with Nirr- 
girsu to protect widows and orphans from "men of poiver." But the 
god evidently did not approve of liis deeds. He allowed King Unikagina 
and Ills city of LngasH to he overwhelmed by the ting of another city, 
after a reign of less than ten years. The scribe who grttefully tvcordccl 
the reforms of Urukagina did not complain of the ingratitude of 
Ningirsu; he took for granted the arbitiiiry ways of the god- He hringt 
IIS liack to the basic mentality of the Sumerians, who accomplislicd so 
tnurh in spite of the inscruiabte gofls, but always in the name of the 
gods. In Ins new man-made world, man was not yet really conscioiis of 
himself as a maker. Neither did he become so in any otlier of the 
dvitimiioiis of the ancient East. 
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As we cherish the human spirit, and seek to refresh and to fortify it* 
ive must keep reluming to the matulold diversity of its areaiions, dte 
evidence of its sponiancity and its freedom* Such diversity grew mucit 
more marked in tljc early civiltzadons. Tme* men fotlowed a similar 
course as they devetoped their irrigation systems, and with these the 
basic institutions required by civilkatloru The peoples in the Nile and 
fndtis valleys were indebted lo die pfonceriiig Sumeitans; thtit the 
Egypuans seem to hnvc got from them the eyltiider the use of 
brick for moaumenta] architecture* and the idea of wriiingp while there 
IS no evidence of Egyptian influence on Sumer. Ncvcnhcless^ tJic 
Egypiians went on to build an eHcnUaUy original eivili/adon, with a 
charactCTJsiic style of ihcir own. If in so doing they were influenced by 
a different cnviioiLmciii, a land of perpetual sunshine* their response 
to this cnvironnieiiL was no more pre^termined or predictable than 
tile brilliant Sumerian resporiK; they created their unique style* ifusi 
as Khufit-onekh planned the incredible Great Pyramid that still awes 
us. Liketrist the people in die Indus VaJky pursued an independent 
course,. t)ver a spread of some Stio tutles iliey evolved a rcmarkabEy 
homogcncouSp static culture that lived on in some of die dutinctive 
forms and motifs of the later Hindu dviliradon in India. Witliifi the 
condiritins imposed by ihc enviraumeui. and with the aid of commerce^ 
men were elaborating their culture to suit thetr own tastes and pur¬ 
poses. 

Vet their purposes were cramped by similar oliscssic^ns* As wc clirrish 
the Uuitian spiiit, wc must also dwell on the severe limit* of its freedom 
in the early civilUaitoiu^ To a stii d cni o| cultuvc* in particular of the 
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the most intert^ring thing about these dviliiaiioTis is their differ¬ 
ences in style. To a smdml of freedom, more sigoihcmt is an essential 
samcticss tn the mentality underlying iJicsc differencesH Their culture 
was based squareSy on rcJi^oiv of an wnedifying kind. The key to 
their religion, and to their basic mentality, h myth. 

As usual, iliis is no simple mattet. Scholars are still seeking the key 
to myih itseJft and locking many dtKirs as they open in didr dis^ 
position xo find a single explanation* which may tJien look suspiciously 
like a scientific myth. (Among the weirder examples is Freud’s notion 
of the munlcr of tlie primeval father that generated all religion and 
art.) Speculation about the origin, content, and purpose of myth has 
grown more earnest and more confused with the awareness that it h 
still very much alive in our own thought, h is indeed a universal ex- 
pression of iljc human spirit, and now dear to devotees of “mystic^' or 
'^timeless** truths; but for tins reason wc had bettei: pause to qualify 
some popular ideas about its tmivefsal meanings. 

Followers of Jun^ for instancej have made a fruitful search for the 
archetypal ptiems that he conceives os located in tiie "racial un^ 
conscious,'' somehow embedded in the smicture of live brainu Tliey fiave 
found ancient images* such as the primordial Mother, live Divine 
Child, and the my'Sterlous Hero, that are deeply embedded in our 
lirritage and that haunt our pocfrj^ and our dreams. But none turns out 
to be actually tmivenaL Tlie Mother Goddess disappared in the early 
civilizations of Aiaerica. to l>c replaced by such ferocious goddesses as 
the Eagle-Woman of the Aztecs- Neitlier do we find everjwhcrc the 
image of the dyingp resurrected god. We might expect him to be a 
universal symbol, in view' of the universal cyde of life and death; but 
early America did not know him, tlie Far Ea^t failed to make much 
of him^ and Israci and Islam would have nothing to do with him. 

The mo3't apprent clue to the tmiveisality of myth is not its 
speci^k content but its purpose, die ncctis it has served. These loo 
appear mriabfe. The early seekers of origins saw the "real'* meaning 
of myth in an effort to explain the mystery of the universe and the facts 
of man’s life, implying that prehistoric man w'as on emhryoiuc 
metaf^iyskian. Durkheim imerpreted it as a kind of allegoriol im 
doemniuion* serving to adapt the individual lo the group. Today most 
specialists rcgattl it os an omgrowth of ritual—-tlie magical thing said 
fortes poll I ling to Lbe iuagif;a] iliing done. But at least tluTe is now 
prciiy genera] agrceiiiviu on some iiroad gcncralijalioiw. Early myth 
was not purely or freely intagitiaiive, and was not designed to satisfy 
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ciirioiU^* to fyfitbolUe urijvcr$al tnidj, or conseiou&ly to idraliir.c high 
aspimion. Its essettiial hinaiOTLs were tribal aad saerjcnent^iU to 
maintain the traditional ways of the tribe and its traditional dealings 
with the supematirral, co guarantee (he efficacy of ihe rititaU or in 
general lo confinn "togetherness/" vvithin die group with its deities 
and so to assure the coiumunat welfare. Its content might be ™gue and 
various^ as wc find considerable diversity of myth over large areas tn 
which ritual was basically uniform: but like ritual it commanded abso¬ 
lute beUef» As a ccmsciotis ”tnake-beiievc” or a merely symbolical tale 
it would not have served its very practical purposes or had the necessary 
efficacy* 

The genetic fallacy^ how^cver^ is still likely to obscure the implicadons 
of the growing diversity of myih, in contrast w*ith the siabilicy of ritual. 
By the time myths were recorded they seem clcaily to have taken on new 
meaiungs. Some, notably the creation myths^ do look very much like 
efforts to esEptain the cosmos^ ot to help men endure iL Others were 
plainly efforts to rationaSisPe rituals the original meaning of which had 
long since been forgotten—for instance^ the Greet myth that explained 
why, in offering sacrifices to the gods^ mcri feasted on the choicest 
portions of the anttiiaJ while tlic gods got the IcftoverB. Still others sug¬ 
gest whaf we might expect, that fancy began embroidering the tradi¬ 
tional myths out of mere delight Ut story, escape from boredom, or 
possibly just for the hell of it, as men do in folk and ftiry tale* In 
hununityv we should be pleased to see mmt free inuigination and play^ 
fulness in the Sumerian myths about how the gods cut up wben tliey liad 
had too much beer.. 

SiilL we cannot be sure. We are dealing with a mcnialiiy that is in 
some fundamental rKpects strange to us, and that has therefore been 
given tvidely different iuterprctaiions. lifvy?-Bnihi desail^d primitive 
meniality as ■'prelogical": a scheme of thought tliai was constitrnt, 
granted its premise of a kind of mystic continuum between man and 
nature, but that lacked ajiy comprehemion of causal connections or 
idea of logical contradiction. .Although he later qualified his theory, stu¬ 
dents of early dvilization have taken over the idea of a mystic con- 
cinmtm. Man in Egypt and ^fe^potamia, wrote Henri Frankfort, 
simply did not know an iitanimatc world: for him nature was not It 
but a living Thou. While ihow'irig some capacity for logical thought, 
he did not regard such thouglit .is autonomous or necessary, and he 
made no distiticl-ion between subjective and obicciive. appeaiance and 
reality, symbol and the thing it stood for. ff so, the diffiruky remains 
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th^i hU though I wai noT consistently mythopoclc. All tlic empirical 
ktioTiVledge he had acquired, as in agricuUurek metal(urgy, and mediciriep 
suggests tliat tri practice he did malte some distitictiotis. Clearly he did 
not depend or> magic ritual alone to assure the cuminimal welfare. His 
pravertis express a very practical wtsdooip nsualty without reference to 
the Thou I in effect recogniring a separaie human realm.' Hia frequent 
anxiety iniimates that whatever feeling he had of the unity of man 
and nature was far from a feeling of perfect community or real identity. 
Ritual itself implies a possible awareness that he was in some sense a 
stranger in the world, who unlike other animats—animats he might 
imitate in dances—had to lake pains to keep op good terms with the 
Thou. In his anxiety^ at any ratCp he was led lo teflett about the 
mysterious ways of his gods, seek not merely to divine but lo compre¬ 
hend their wilh He was at least engaged in the quest of an intelligible 
world. 

h was often a painful quests especially tn Mesopotamia. Frankfort 
wrote that just as man at this stage made no sharp distinction between 
appearance and reality, so he made no sharp sepsTatian bee ween die 
Uving and die dead; but elsewhere he noted that the Sumerians and 
the peoples who succeeded them did make a sharp enough one* Their 
mentality was in this respect basically different from that of the £gyp- 
tiam. In their smiling land the Egyptians looked forward to an afterltfe 
that was a continuation of the best of this life—nail this and heaven too. 
The Mnopotamtan peoples enjoyed no such pro^^pect. V^^hilc iheir 
grave fiimlshings imply the common belief in some kind of spiritual 
survival, the furnishings include no clearly Teligioiis symbols or 
ngunnev^ and their myths^ hymns, and proverbs express no hope of 
heavenly bliss; the world of the dead w'as at best a dreary one, like the 
Hades of the later Greeks. Some kings apparently dreamed of a royal 
hereafter, befitting agents of the gods, hut all ordinary mortals had to 
make the best of an always uncertain life on earlh. Even the great 
hero Gilgamesh had failed miserably w^heri he rebelled against death 
and spent his last years in a quest of immortality. Hence the pnobtem 
of eril on earth was more acute. The author of ''Ludliil Bel Nemeqi/' 
a poem on the Job theme* made a reasoned effort to understand the 
godsp only to conclude that there is no underytanding them: 


ifdr ihutgk be eii’fflniwtirrc pmliiliitied liwnil, which hh ^ddi were iitHit lo Ipjdulipe 
[tl lreet|- The amt appateirt fbr the imiveml. tiihw nn laceiC wbich far buck 

intp pieblitaric limn, wu not knawledge ihc bidogial iiing m g| ighnediag, but tht, 
ottid of preveatinj iutiAl fonilkl wiihia die 
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What lo out's htait stems bad is good berare ones goeL 

Who may comprehend the mind of ihe gods in heaven's depth? 

The thoughts of a god art like deep waterSj who could Eathorn 
thtine^ 

This was not, howevtTi the conclusion of the poem. Its author evaded 
the whole problem of t!ie sufferings of the righteous by an illogical 
happy endings restoring the htaltii and uxalth of his hero* asserting 
in effect that god-fearing righteousness is rewarded. He brings 

us back to the conimon iimitatiom of the nietuality of both Egyptians 
and Mesopotamians, as formed and symbolned by myth. Granted the 
necessary qualifications—the diversities in Lhcir views* the rational 
elements in their thought* the mdiracnis of philosophy and science— 
their thought remained basically nonTatlonal. Magic remained its 
premise, myth its conclusion- If not prclogicaL tt was at lessi pTccriuca! 
and prescientiJic; these men never reached any clear, consistent distiriic- 
tion between fact and mythn naturat and supemaiiira]. They had as 
little sense of logical inconsistency as of empirical improbability* Their 
thought about the cosmos was free in that h was undisciplined, un¬ 
fettered by logic or empirical test; but by the same token it was at the 
mercy of inutional hope and fearSi 

Its limitations art plainest in their devotiem lo tnagic. Because niaglr 
is generaliy more matter of fact and everyday than mythology* and 
alIvan'S serves a more definite purpose^ Malinowski described it as rudi¬ 
mentary science: it developed s^’Stetnattc techniques to control nature, 
thereby impUing a belief in the lawfulness of nature. Yet in ihc 
ancient East it remained ai the opposite pole from science. Et w'as nev'cr 
a disinterested pursuit of truths it employed noUxing like scientific 
methods* it had no means of formulaiing quesiiom and verif>ing an¬ 
swers, and it involved no conaprehension of scietnific laws, Meithw the 
Egyptians nor the Mesopotamiana recorded a coherent theory of magic. 
The rudiments of science are to be found i^iher in tlicir considerable 
empirical knowledge, but this only empliasizes (heir failure ever to 
separate such knowledge clearly from their magic. They had no word 
for "naiuie'* in our seme, nor did ihcy ever attain to a sicady concepi ion 
of natural causes, ever see tlirough ihc fallacy of po^l hoc,, propter hoc. 
If they presumably had in mind some criterion of truth* we can only 
guess what it was. In practice it seems to have been just tliif post hac 
Fallacy* 


*TnQjlaEiefi liy Ffenn rmiXItur. 
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TogcEhcr, magic and myth obviously served real newJs, "Needs" have 
acquired an aura of 5aii{:uty since aiiihropolpgisa discovered, rather be¬ 
latedly. that the most fantastic primitive customs serve them. Kence 
men may forget the obvious questions—not only what these needs are, 
and whether they are really necessary, but how ■well they are served. 
Nobody, I take it, would argtie that magic does as well as science for 
practical purposes. But it seems neccasary to cmphasiic the basic irra- 
tionality of ancient mythopoeic thought, now that we have become 
aware of the possible value of myth and have discounted the early 
scieniific vinsw of it as a mere aberration of thought, or “disease of 
language/' 

Romantic poets and cHUcs began to revere it as poetry, or "imagina¬ 
tive truth," Myth may express the deep aflinities between tire life of 
nature arid the life of man Tcflected in the anlmtsm of everyday lan¬ 
guage—threatening doutls and raging seas, murmuring Eoresis and 
smiling landscapes, Father Time and Mother Earth. It may symbolize 
furtJier truths about his own life, as in the myth of Adam and Eve and 
the birth of sin, the burden of consdousness. .Accordingly, the classical 
dehnUion has it that myth states what never happened, but is forever 
true. Literary men who are now pleased to find in it their version of 
tilt Jitghtsi or holiest truth may draw on the authority of Jung: he 
insists diat we must rcvcTr the archetypes as essentia] correctives of the 
cxtravagmices of the conscious mind, whitili always tends to separate and 
isolate, Otheis, who arc content to dignify myth as a symbolical ex pres- 
sioii of mystery, or of hard realities diat can be coped with only sym¬ 
bolically, may cite Malinowski, who declares that we should regard it as 
not pre- but post-sdcmilic, a necessary means of validating our miturat 
beliefs. Stilt odiers may add that religion, philoaophy, and science alike 
are all founded on ivhat amounts to a mythology, as imaginative 
schemes of thought, s'ersions of the supreme metaphor Reality, Tlie 
most sober students of our socteiy emphasize that in any case myth has 
indelibly stamped our religion, the silent assumptions of our thought, 
the legends and ciie symbols of our national life. Skeptics lell us that 
all ideology b mythology, 

Yei all this talk b highly self-conscious, \VTicn writers celebrate the 
iiivih they hegin to deprive it of its original vital function, for they 
celebrate a conscious hetion, a merely symbolical truth. They date it 
more positively when they spell out its "timeless” truth, which then 
satufies the needs chiefly of some contemporaty sophisticates, or gives 
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them the illusion of having recaptured a lost innocence.® Above all, 
they tend to foiget tfie dislinction between bet and Eable tliat they 
began with. Aware of the limits of leason and the dangers of a narrow 
rationalism, we might agree that mytiis are necessary to symbolite and 
vitalize the strictly tmdemonstrable beliefs that men mint live by, and 
that hold a society togetlier; but we still can and must make the basic 
distinction between fact and fable, Myiholc^' Is not identical with 
poetry, religion, philosophy, or idcolpgy as we know them. Taken 
symbolically, the myth can be rich in imaginative value. Taken 
titerally, it can be an intellectual nuisance, or simple superstition. 

In the andeni East men took tlieir bask myths literally, with entire 
seriousness. They never spoke or thotighi of mytfts — they had no such 
word in their lexicon. They never considered them mere poetry, which 
with us always involves a dqpree of conscious make-believe, and never 
inicrpreied them as allegory, which implies a conscious symbolism. 
Lacking any dear distinction between real and ideal, they could not 
consciously use them to express lofty ideals or ' 'mystic truilis. They 
could imaginatively embroider, elaborate, multiply them, but ihe 7 
had no laiional means of translating, discounting, or criticizing them. 
We need not. “explode” the myth unless it is taken literally, or until it 
becomes as dangerous as Hiller's radal mythology. They were simply 
unable to explode it: they took fable for fact, and were stuck with it. 
They were ignorant of their ignorance. 

For Such reasons we can never really share all their thought and feel* 
ing about the cosmos and the gods, even if we could be sure of the mean* 
ings of their key words. With the best of will, it is hard to do them 
full justice. The most sympatheiic studenia of the early civtlirations, 
■uch as Henri Fiankfort, arc therefore likdy to combat out cultural 
conceit by ir«bi mg that their values are incoinmcnsurate with our own. 
Yet a student of freedom cannot let it go at this. We have learned a 
great deal about these peoples, and at least know them much belter 
than they could ever have known us. Given the advantage of our greater 
knowledge, our wider outlook, arni our capacity for a degree of both 

•I litDulA tDflfe** ihii a lUeraiy eilik once (Ktinced out iliai J otiwoiuili bA ilw 
fainutt Idea of what "tnwginache troih" n. In tha Intetot of "wore otcuiate Owushi, 
he ptoccbIoI to e*5»Mr It: "Iiiwsjnaliw inith it iiwpty that type of miUi wJjkli. a Ion! 
H w tas cotifcniplaK U. oiwwhehni iw" i heliett f have hetai hemkd over often 
.r ^ig h iif fmaginsttve Hteivtufe- but lOite men Iwv* Ixeii cuffTwliclined hy l(in.uiiitnblr 
TkioM hwn iktMdoo to the dream of a wmW doinliiawd by the race. » itlU am- 

lidor thit expcnewc a doabilul crliaiim of tniih, and tfuni U aaueaic w uy that the 
ItRa^lmtitr maf be ptutlr * hoioiiKi, ai any tiic. ibwW ptoumably try to 

ketip ha lirad* 
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$^*tnpatiiotir und objective andctstandi/ig, k is not only oar privilege 
bat oar inietlcctual duty to judge their %'alues. We have the right to 
declare ilatly that their ruling belteb were rooted in ignotance and 
a basic irrationality. In huntanity we should a^ iliat their iTrationality 
was not a moral &ult, and by no means an unpardonable perversity. For 
the sake of humanity wo must declare it for what it ivas—the more 
emphatically because it is still with us« 

In this history i again take for my text the paiabk of the Grand 
Inquisitor in Dostoyevsky's The Brothers Karamazov: the Spanish 
Inquisitor who recognized tlie true Christ, come back to earth, but 
ncveiihelcss sentenced him to death again, Christ, he said, was offering 
men freedom of choice and conscience—and for the great masses of 
men meh freedom is an intolerable burden. What they need fitsi of all 
is bread, and then "mirade, mystery, and authority.'* What tJicy seek is 
not God but the miraculous. Although tlicre is some question about the 
good will of the Grand Inquisitor, this need not concern us. The critical 
tpicstion is: is he right? About man in the ancient East there is no 
question—^lic was. 

The early civilizations were all based on "miracle, mystery, and 
autimriiy.'’ What men sought from divinity was not holiness but 
divination, magical power, to assure gotxl crops, health, virility, success 
in war—Uie worldly goods that ordinary men still pray for. The differ¬ 
ence i«ts that men then really depended on the gods to produce these 
goods, and in return had to serve them and ihcir priests. Altitough they 
might complain when the gods seemed careless or heedless, they scarcely 
dreamed uf spiritual freedom. Unquestioning obedience to authority 
was likewise the ruling principle of ihcir political life. Tbeir govern¬ 
ment was absolute monarchy, divinely ordained: the monarch was the 
agent of the gods when not himself a god. And this was to remain the 
basic form of government in almost all die great societies, under all die 
world's religions, until recent centuries. 

Men in the Western world, beginning with the anciem Greeks, have 
tried lo order their society on a more rational basis; but their history 
still gives rca-ton to fear tliat the Grand ftiquisitor might be right. We 
mii.st therefore seek a tlcar utidentiiiiiling of the savred monarchy. In 
pnicular sve mu5« fat't up to the fan that on this basu Egypt endured 
for almost thiee tJunisand years. By ordinary practical standards of 
suc'cess. what w'orks, it was the must successful state in history. Free 
.\mtfitaiis. in their noisy infant tiation. eannot afford to forget Egypt. 
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The essentia! similaricy of the political strut tunes of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia may seem more surprising because their peoples arrived 
at their common desiination by quite different louies* In Sumer, as we 
have seen, civitizatioii arose in independent city'’Staics> which initially 
Jiad popular assemblies. Alter “kingship descended from heaven, the 
cities were sometimes welded into temporary kingdoms by war, and 
about 2350 R-C. Sargon of Agade (or Akkad) succeeded in dominating 
the whole land, going on to conquer most of western Asia, and create 
the first great empire in history: yet Sumer never became a real nation.* 
$argon‘$ empire collapsed within a century, as did a subsequent one 
under the Third Dynasty of l;r: thereafter Mesopotamia was ruled by 
a succession of different peoples—Elamites, Amoriies, Kassiies, .As- 
Syrians, Chaldeans—who overthrew one another when they were not 
overthTowTi by foreign invaders. In Egypt, on the other hand, history 
began with the unification of the land under a kii^ (or series of kmgs) 
known as Menes, who ruled a predominantly rural domain from a 
capital at Memphis; and thereafter the Egyptians were always a nation. 
Their history falls into three major phwes, the Old, Middle, and New 
Kingdoms, punctuated by a period of anarchy and a pertod of domina¬ 
tion under foreign invaders, the Hyksos: but throughout they retained 
their identity, tiieir gods, and their basic institutions. Each kingdom 
was presided over by Pharao h, their di vine king. 

Tlie basic attitudes of the peoples differed correspondingly. The 
insecure, anxious Sumerians devoted their writing, learning, and art 
primarily 10 the service of the gods; in a land dominated by the riggnrat, 
the king himself was only an agent of the gods. The Egyptians, living 
in a united, isolated, relatively secure land, blessed by perpetual sun¬ 
shine and the punaual beneficence of the overflowing Nile—unique 
among great rivers in that it never brought raging floods— 4 iacl tnort 
apparent confidence in man's powers, and at first glance seem less 
obsessed by religion. Royal Uiemes predominated in the art of Egypt, 
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whose eariy monumental archiiecture was not the temple but the 
pyramid, the royaJ tomb, btali grandly in permanent stone. It had no 
Hood myth to dispel the idea of the permanence of its works. 

Vet its culture was not actually more hiunanistjc or naturaltstic. To 
the end the Egyptians were united in the belief that ihcix welfare de- 
pended whoUy upon Pharaoh—and Pharaoh was himself a god, no mere 
deputy. In the Old Kingdom ht$ subjects owed their very souls to him; 
he conferred upon his officials the boon of immortality. In theory he 
owned the whole land and had entire management of its affairs. In fact, 
as the Great Pyramid testifies, the Egyptians worked even harder to 
serve their divine monardt than the Sumerians did to serve their gods, 
and they had less freedom in going about their own business; no 
pharaoh ever ‘‘established the freedom" of his subjects as King 
Urukagina did. The homogeneous, bolated land of Egypt may be said 
to have worked out the '■ideal" form of the sacred monarchy, which 
all other societies in the East merely approximated. 

The ideal was pure absolutism, under a sacred autocrat Pharaoh was 
liteially the state, wielding all executive, legislative, and judicial power. 
His exercise of this power was naturally limited by custom and simple 
prudence, but there were no constitutional checks on it, no lawful 
Rieam of tesbting his decrees. To us his divine status looks somewhac 
confused, as do the hosts of gods woishiped in Egypt; although ad> 
mittedly bom of a mortal Woman, he was the son of the sun-g^ Ke, 
he vas also Horus, and when dead he became Osiris, To the Egyptian 
all was clear, or at least as clear as the supreme realities of miracle and 
mjiStery can be. like all supreme gods. Pharaoh was both gracious and 
lenriblc—in their own words, "that beneficent god, the fear of whom 
is ihroughout the countries." When he appeared in public, his people 
fell on tlieir faces before him. He alone worshiped the other great gods 
on behalf of his people. He knew everything: "there is no subject which 
he has not comprehended." He and he alone did everything; in war he 
defeated the enemy singlehanded (sometimes even before news of his 
victory reached himj. He had to have absolute powTr because every¬ 
thing depended on him. 

In spite of bis supernatural abilities, Pharoah understandably 
needed some human assistance in taking cate of the deuiU of administra¬ 
tion. As he appointed high priests to perform the ceremonies of wor¬ 
ship, so he appointed officials to manage the irrigation system, collect 
taxes, store grain, administer jusUce. He ruled through a bureaucracy, 
a hierarchy headed by a viiier and trained in tfie palace school. The 
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bureaucracy managed the whale basic ecanomy, including Eoreign 
trade; it brought in the co{»per from Sinai, the gold fioni Nubia, the 
cedar from Lebanon, luxury goods from elsewhere in Asia. As might 
be expected, Ute high olSdaJi acquired comiderabTc wealth and power, 
more especially since many had royal blood: Pharaoh had a number 
of wives and concubines. {As a god, he was also privileged to commit 
incest and sometimes married his daughter—presumahiy lo keep the 
royal or divine blood pure.) But this ruling class was not an independent 
claa with cnnstituiiona! powers and privileges. High ofScials were ap¬ 
pointed by Pharaoh, responsible to him atone, and always subject to 
arbitrary dismissal; they iiad no legal rights to olhce. 

In theory, accordingly, Egypt was a toiaiimrtan state, and in fact a 
managerial state of a high order of OTganization, ^viih a planned econ¬ 
omy—a striking anticipation of modem collectivum. Its social structure 
was not rigid, permitting commoners to rise in the world, but they were 
always subject to conscription for work on the dikes or in the building 
of palace, pyramid, and temple. {Herodotus reported the tradition that 
die Great Pyramid required the labor ol soojxio men for twenty years.) 
Likewise the eaxty artisans worked chteily in palaces and temples, as 
there was little other market for their wares; few were independent or 
acquired any mrans to speak of. In general, what freedoms ^vere per¬ 
mitted were a matter of custom and convenience, not political principle. 
Commoners had no political rights, no voice in the government. There 
was no idea that government existed primarily to serve their interests; 
they existed to serve Pharaoh. There were no |Mtblic affairs because 
there was no means of debating the public interest, no clear idea of 
any aucli thing apart from the interest of Pharaoh. If Pharaoh ivas 
ideally a good shepherd, the people were always his sheep. 

Since he was divine, and ruled in a land of tegular flood and sun¬ 
shine. the Egyptians naturally conceived their society as static .md 
permanent. Their pyramids, their massive temples in stone, the un¬ 
blinking stare of ilieir statues in immobile altitudes, the annals of their 
dynasties teaching far back into antiquity—all express Ujeir ideal of 
immutability. There could be no new things under a sun that in effect 
was Pharaoh himself. Naiutally, too, some changes did take place 
in spite of tfie Egyptians, even apart from the periods of disorder be¬ 
tween the kingdoms. In the later kingdoms a mJcUtle class emerged, 
enjoying a measure of econotntc freedom; high officials revealed an 
increasing tnobtlity by boasting more ofien of how they had risen from 
lowly origins; nobles eutcied the hereafter on their own, withuut need 
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ot the grace of Pharaoh, aa in time even conimonm did; the priesthood 
grew in $izet wealth, and power. Yet tlicre was never a fundamental 
change in the poliiicai structure of Eg>pt. or a serious elfon at any such 
change. Pharaoh retained his absolute authority. However feeble he 
might be in practice, no independent power within the society was 
strong enough to oppose him on printiplc. If his harem, his ministers* 
and his high priests might intrigue or conspire against him* no party set 
up a public standard of opposition. Throughout the long centuries of 
Egypt’s history there was never a popular rebellion to unseat Pharaoh. 

As toere mortals, the kings of Sumer could hardly boast of such 
eminence, Even the great Saigon was known to have been a poor boy, 
and Urukagina did not conceal the fact that he had assassinated ilte 
prtesi-king before hbn. When divinity hedged the later kings in hfesopo- 
tamia they became vainglorious enough, but they still feU short of the 
supernatural powers of Pharaoh. The greatest kings were prey to 
anxiety, in the knowledge that their success depended upon conformity 
to tite will of their gods, and that the most meticulous attention to 
omens might yet fail to divine his will. (With more than two thousand 
years of royal experience In divination behind him. Asliurbanipal, the 
t'.reaL King of Assyria, left a piteous inscription lamenting die strange 
evUs that had befiittcn him. the holiest of kings, in his old age.) Simi¬ 
larly the rulers of .Mesopotamia permitted more latitude to private 
enterprise. Sumerian kings left foreign trade largely to merchants, and 
though their successors extended bureaucratic controls, keeping the 
t'loiiomy under strict regulation, they did not try to supplant the mer- 
chanu with their own officials. A middle class of enterprising business¬ 
men flourished all along In Uie land of the two Hvets. 

V’et absolute monarchy was the rule here too, and in time it came 
closer to the Eg^'peian ideal. The king w'as at least appointed by the 
gods, if in ways that are not very clear. With imperial success he began 
entertaining a more exalted idea of his role. Alter Sargon bec^e 
"King of the Universe,“ his grandson proclaimed himself "the divine 
Naramsin. the mighty, god of Agade." Although his empire fell to semi- 
barb.'irians, tvho tviped out Agade, bis style dJd not go out of fashion; 
later kings were commonly honored, or honored themselves, by some 
son of deihratfott. In any case, the state was an extension of the despotic 
eosiriic order. "Tiie command of the palace, like the command of Ann, 
cannot Ue altered," wt read in the royal annals. “The king’s word is 
right; his utterance, like that of a god* cannot be changed," There was 
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no legitimate way of opposing him if his inalterable word eiianccd to 
be wfrong, his subjects having no more voice in their govcrmnetit titan 
in the weather. IHic succession of peoples and empires in unsettled 
Mesopotamia iniToduced the papular Oriental theme of regeneration, 
as foundeis of new dynasties were pleased lo announce themselves as 
heaven.’Sent saviors at restorers; but the new dynasties never changed 
tlic baste pattern of the absolute monarchy. Tlic primaty virtue of their 
subjects remained untjiiestioning obedience; in tlieory all were the 
slaves of the king. The correct posture in die royal presence was the 
typical (Drictiial symbol of total submission— prostration. 

Now. to a Western eye this sacred monarchy looks like simple 
despotism. "Oriental despotism" is mdeed the name given it by Kail 
Wittfogel, who has made the closst, most exhaustive study of it to date. 
As he eiTii^tasizes, howeveTr it re main ed die commonest, longest-lived 
form of state in history; so we must take the morr pains lo understand 
it. Actually it was not a simple tyranny* Neither was it simply a brutal 
exploitation of the masses in the interests of selfishness, greed, lust for 
power, or any cynical motives; we must reckon with the significant 
fact that the “desjsots" managed without a police force (the police is a 
typical WesicJTi institution) and did not use their armies to hold down 
the masses. Nothing in the tradition of either the Sumerians or the 
Egyptians indicates that the kings rose to power by sheer violence. Some 
violence there must liave been; btii all we know of early Itistory sog- 
gests that kingship was generally a natuial, an unfoTced. and on the 
w'bolc a welcome development. 

Ideally, a society would advance to civilization widi all its members 
abreast, in step. Neolithic society had been more or lew egalitarian, as 
primitive societies typically are, and out trf iis inchoate democracy there 
might here and there have cmcrgtd something like the democtade 
Iroquois confeileracy in prehistoric America, based on implicit if iin- 
formulated principles of liberty, equality, and ftatemity. Thus the early 
Sumerians, with their popular assemblies, conceivably might have ad¬ 
vanced in unison. Yet in all history no known people has risen to 
dviliiatioti in this manner. Peoples have invariably risen under the 
leadership of a feiv; a ruling ciass provided the necessary direction, 
maintained the ucxessaiy order, developed the necessary arts and learn- 
iiig—and enjoyed the wealth. Indeed, it could hardly be otbertviso. In 
Egypt and Mesopotamia the building aiul mainiename of the vast 
drainage and irrigation sysiems clearly required a strong centml 
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auchority; and it is dtllicult to imaginE tovm meetings achieving such a 
feat'—es|)ecia]ly in £g>'pt. where %'illages were strung along the Nile 
for hundreds of miles. 

There can be little doubt (hat the earliest kings exercised the naturat 
authority of the chieftains who began to appear in neolithic society: 
an authority based primarily on natural ability, not on economic power 
or naked force. They still led their followers in person, were still l^und 
by tribal custom. If tlidr autitority mi^c sometimes be resented (as 
men are prone to resentment of the father, the god, or any symbol of 
auilioriCy). it was generally welcomed, and graicfulty rewarded after 
successful ventures. The real ptoblcm arose with succe^ on a large 
scale—the growth in numbers of the group, and in size of its dominions. 
We may assume that the problem hist appeared in. all its magnitude 
with Mencs, the great pharaoh who unihed the land of £gypt. Whether 
a fatsighted statesman or a simple warrior, an unselfish patriot or a 
posver-hungry adventiiTcr, the king was now of necessity remote bom 
most of his sub|ects. apart bom the community, and of course above it. 
The scope of his job, if not of his self-importance, further reindved 
him bom ordinary occupations, and so augmented hU majesty. Now, 
loo, his great authority had to be institutioitaltred and legitimatired. 
The oatuTal way of transmitting it was to keep it in the family; ihough 
by ihis or any other format procedure it might pass to a man without 
pre-eminent ability, or natural claim to authority. The natural way of 
legitimatiring his sovereign powers was to declare that he got them 
from the gods. 

This need not have been a conscious solution to the problem, pro* 
posed by either a wise statesman or a cynical despot. Much more prob¬ 
ably it was unprenneditated. Given the baste mentality of men at this 
stage, in fact, it might be called a foregone conclusion. One specific 
preparation for it, and explanation of it, was the annual ritual drama of 
the dying, resurrected god. which in various forms had long been en¬ 
acted all over the Near Ease No routine ceremonial, as are most rituals 
today, this was literally a matter of life and death--the survival of tfte 
community depended on it. We know that in Uter times it still cxdted 
intense emotion: anguish over the suffering and death of the god, 
ecstasy over his triumphant resurrection, both perhajn intensified 
rather than tempered by the knowledge that neither the death nor the 
resurrection was permaneiii—next year he would have to go through 
it again. And the king early took the place of the god in this annual 
drama, becoming a kind of ritual scapegoat Quite likely he was at first 
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actually killed, until men learned the need of being thriftier with 
leadcTB. Tliereafter he played a formal but symbolically no less im¬ 
portant role tn the annual drama, traces of which retnamed In the coro* 
nation ceremonies of kings in the Western world. 

The common veneration of European Icings and of the "crown"— 
the circle that in antiquity more dearly symbolized condnuky and 
completeness^recalls the ideal aspect of kingship. This was unques« 
tionably ttiU more real to early peoples. The Egyptiaiu rejoiced in the 
belief that their society bad be^ completely ordered and would be 
permanentiy maintained by Pliaraoh, a divine being who was yet 
visibly, daily^ miraculously on the job, ‘It was an ideal," wrote Henri 
Frankfort, ''which ought to thrill a Western bistorian by its novelty, 
for it falls entirely outside the experience of Creek or Roman or 
Nfoderrt Man,,. , It represents a harmony between man and the divine 
which is beyond our l^ldest dreams.*’ 'The anxious Sumerians could 
only dream of such harmony; but they too believed that kuigslilp xvas 
a gift of the gods, at) indispensable means to whatever security they 
could hope for. If it seemed despotic, it was still "the true pattern of 
divinity," as £.iiig James 1 of England called it; gods are naturally 
autocratic, their realm is never a republic. No popular uprisings 
against the king are recorded in the long bkiory of Mesopotamia either^ 
However remote and awful in his Tuajesty, the king still ruled by 
legitimate authority, not naked force. Absolute monarchy represented 
government by consent of the governed. 

The governed bad as well some good practical reasons for grateful 
consent. .Although in time the kings would take to war in order to win 
personal glory, at first they brought peace, law, and order. In Egypt 
they maintained permanent garrisons on the frontiers; in Sumer they 
organued defenses against both rival cities and surrounding barbarians. 
They suppressed internal feuds, the otherwise interminable disputes 
over water rights. For all the inequities of distribution, diey made 
possible a higher standard of living on the whole, a greater measure of 
the effective freedom that comes with security and abundance. They 
saw to it that most of the surplus wealth of the communtiy went into 
productive enterprise, typically boasting of their public works, not 
their conquests; an early pharaoh had himself depicted "cutting the 
first sod" of a new canal, a Sumerian king proudly put his royal stamp 
on the bricks of hb drainage system. As typically they boasted of their 
feats as lawgivers or restorers of justice. Fat from simply exploiting or 
oppressing the masses, they in fact provided the chief protection for 
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tlic ma&ves against predatory priests and nobles; titere is ample evidence 
that they were generally more public-spirited than were the wealthy 
class. And among them were some wise statesmen. In Sumer they made 
the first known ehort at international law, a king being called in to 
arbitrate a boundary dispute between twt> other kings. 

Altogetlter, the practical success of kingship was amply dctnonsiraied 
by the immense increase in population in early dviJUatton. Its spiritual 
success is at least arguable. Inasmuch as publidty went chiefly to royal 
exploits, in a society where there was no public opinion to speak of, 
w'e may doubt the F.gyptian kgend that the thousands of conscripts 
were happy as they buih the Great Pyramid; yet many may have been 
happy, or even felt exalted in Ute service of tltcir god-king,* 

rhe common petiple were less grateful for the king's bureauiTacy, 
which they knew best in liie person of the tax collector- Nevetilreless. 
they owed much to it (oo-Hss do we. For bUTeaurracy was the one en¬ 
during puIiiicaL legacy of early civiLization. It would reappear iti every 
great stare to this day, and in all would have a bad reputation; yet it is 
always ■ndispcrisable, and is still W'ldcly misunderstood. It was at first 
a revolutionary development. Pltaraoh's bureaucracy represented a 
brill but social inveuiion: an rjigani ration simple by modern standards 
but the most elaborate that man had yet achieved, and (he plainest 
secret of T^haraoh's success. If it meant slavery to system, this is no less 
essentia] to large-scale enterprise; red tape ha,s been called the mother 
of freedom, as an assurance of orderly procedures and a safeguard 
against arbitrary ones- And if bureaucracy has everywhere earned its 
bad reputation {which even in Soviet Russia has made U subject to 
i>[>rn criticism), resentment of it cammanly mls3« the inark. Whereas 
the popular charge is that it is always ineflktent, the serious objection 
is to its impersonal efficiency—for its own appointed purposes- h keeps 
on remorselessly coLlectirig taxes, enforcing regulations, grinding out 
orders, without regard either f<tr individual hardships or for larger 
Considerations of the public welfare. The bureaucracy established by 
the pharaohs, and taken ovtu by later conquerors, was efficient enough 
to keep kgvpi going, through ups and downs, for mure than three thou¬ 
sand years. Flic only itisiitutipn in the IVestem world that ran compare 
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ivith it for loagrvity u a more clabotate bureaucracy—the Komao 
Catholic Churdi. 

Because of the great imgation systems that produced bureaucracy, 
Karl ^Vtiifogel has given the name "hydraulic society" to die kind of 
absolute monarchy epitomixed by Egypt. All tlie early civilixatiotu were 
marked by public works on a great scale, as well as monumeatal archt' 
lecture in temple, tomb, or p^ce; the absolute monarch had masses 
of nanpower at his disposal. Such great public works did not appear in 
classical Greece, Feudal Europe, or Feudal Japan, but did appear in 
later states simitar to the sacred monarchy, from imperial China, with 
its Great Wall and its Boo'injle.tong Imperia! Canal, to imperial Rome 
and the early civilizations of America. As 'IVittfogel observes, however, 
"hydraulic society" is not a matter of simple economic determinism. 
Some states, such as Carthage, Venice, and Holland, developed public 
works on a considerable scale without establishing an Oriental mon- 
archy, while Ottoman Turkey and Czarisi Russia took to Oriental 
monarchy without engaging in great public works. We are dealing wjdi 
a basic, recurrent pattern of government that was a logical but not a 
unifonn, mvarlable development. Its history is intelligible, lawful 
enougl) to permit significant generaliracion, but not to prove any uni. 
veisa] historical law. 

Immediately it forces a drastic discount of some popular genrralixa' 
tions and laws. As all civilked societies may be divided into baves anti 
liavemots, alt history may look like what Marx called it—the hitiory 
of class muggles. Such struggles have been conspicuous in Western 
history, beginning with the Greeks, But there was no class struggle of 
the Marxist kind in the ancieni East. We know little about the masses 
of have.nots tf only because they did not actively struggle; while they 
were evidently class<onsctous enough to feel some resentment of their 
beiurts, they rose up against the aristocracy no more than af^iiist the 
god kings. .At most iliere was »me cotiflici within the upper class, 
usually in the form of intrigue or conspiiacy, usually motivated by 
purely personal ambition. Class struggle appears lo be chiefiy a luxury 
of free societies. By the same token, the ancient East confounds the many 
dcTtiociatic thinkers who picture history as a continuous straggle for 
justice and freedom, and habitually remark the "eternal cry" for free¬ 
dom. Charles Beard lent professional authority to the popular belief: 
"Since the beginning of civilization there has been a strode between 
sheer force and humanity, between the few who have sought dominance 
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by physical might ant! the many who have sought to pxolett and govern 
themselves under custonai and rules of their own making/' Tlie Grand 
inquisitor, alas, was nearer the truth. 

TTie middle class abo failed to play the role it has been assigned 
in much polttical theory^ both deniocrauc and Mancisi. Although it has 
been a Jiia|cyr force in Western hiitory, the ancient East suggests that it 
has no manifest political destiny, as either friend or enemy ot freedonii 
and b iiot by nature either dynamic or solid. A considerable middle 
class in Mesopotamia and a growing middle class in later Egypt had 
little pciccptible inJluence on the political system or the basic strueture 
of the socieiyg The wealthier businessmen might have been complacent 
enough to agree with their modem spokesmen that economic freedom 
is the most fundamenrat and precious of freedoms, but il so they failed 
10 demonstra(^ any necessary connection between it and political Etee- 
dotn. Even Mesopotamia, where merchants had more scope for 
private^ cnterprisCj they remained completely subservient, in letters 
signing themselves '"servant oE the king.^" Granlcd that they were largely 
dependent on the palace and ihc templCj their chief customers and the 
chief source of capital for loans, the fact remaiits that they did not seek 
independence through their guilib- Judging by the record, they nev'er 
dreamed of the axiom of the bouigeois philosopher John Locke, that 
the main purpose of govemmenL is to protect private property. 

Heorc private property likewise failed to exert either the wholesome 
or the baneful influence attributed to it in much Western theory. While 
Pharaoh nominally owned the whole land of £gypt+ tt appears that 
peasants might own thdr litde plots, and certainly many wealthy men 
were large landowners; in Mesopotamia private pn>perty and its rights 
were more dearly defined by taw. Such rights comtiiuted an element 
of freedom. Yet they did not lead to political freedom, become a bul¬ 
wark of personal freedom, or inspire a struggle to defend or extend 
freedom. The ideal value and the practical fo™ of private pToperty 
evidently depend Ic® on any inherent sanctity or innate passion for it 
than on social custom and political system. In the ancient East men 
accepted severe restrictioiis on the rights and uses of property; they 
were not free to enjoy and bequeath it as they pleased. For the same 
reason the possession of wealth or economic power did not automaticaJly 
confer political power, as Mane thought it must and American Fed¬ 
eralists thought it shouIdL If the wealthy naturally fared better than 
the poor in court ar palace* they did not control the state or directly 
wield power—except as the high oliiciats of Pharaoh or the Great &ing. 
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Economic power more clcaiiy followed from poUtirsl power than 
polidcat from economic. 

The kiiie here is of considerable consequence, especially when we 
tome to later forms of monarchy* M^t historlam speak of a more or 
less independent aristocracy under Pharaoh, or describe his rc^tne 
as a ‘*feudaJ monarchy*" Witttogei insists that ^‘bydraulic society" wrw 
hindamentally dlifercnt from feudal societies in that the state had 
^^toial power*' and completely dominated society i it was tlic only center 
of power I there being no nobility* guild* churchy or any other assocta- 
tion strong and independent enough to oppose iL He appears to over¬ 
state his case* even with Egypt. The ambitions of poivcrful landlords 
seem lo have been largely responsible for the collapse of the Old king¬ 
dom, and again for the weakening oE the Middle Kingdom. Later 
pharaohs obviously felt insecure in spite of their divinity; they left 
many "execration texts," ceremonially cursing their enemieSn One left 
a sad warning to his son; the young god should take care to have no 
intimates* trust no friend or brother^ 

Yet the enemies of Pharaoh were c! lie fly within the palace, Wittfogel 
at least suggests a sotincl ciiterton: "A government is absolutist when 
its rule is not diectively dicckcd by iKUigovemnieiual forces. The ruler 
of an absolutist regime is an autocrat ^vhen his decisions are not effec¬ 
tively checked by intragovernmental forces." In the main this descrip¬ 
tion fits the early sacred monarcliies. Tlic only apparent checks on the 
government or the king were sporadic* ujicertain* unreasoned^ com- 
monly unprincipled* It seems dear ihat no class or group mamtained 
a strong tradition of independence^ or ever secured any ransiituiional 
right to oppose Pharaolu None had inviolable rights to their tank and 
property; the highest officials were always liable lo percniptory dismissal 
and confiscation of their iiveakh, lE on ch^^rges of malfcaante that like 
as not were true. We hear of no Magna Cartas, no cmEjattled champioru 
of either ancient privileges or the public weal. Neither did men appeal 
over Pharaoh's head to a higher law, or to the tilings that were Gods. 
The immeiLse powder of teligion was typically on his side* 

In bier monarchies wc may look for other centers of power, as 
potential centers of freedom. Cciierally they will be Eoiind In the 
nobility^ priesthood, or army, and will mean freedom unlv for a Eew, 
For the common people they will generally mean ai most a change in 
masters, perhaps lor better, perhaps for worse. Meanwhile there ts lio 
question whatever about the poHtit.a! jtnpoicnce oE the massea in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
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Wilh them the chief question concerns their well-being, or more 
specifically Uie kinds and degrees of ftecdom they mtglit enjoy short of 
any bill of political rights. This brings up an inescapable Uitiitation of 
all histories of the distant past, which is especially serious in a history 
of freedam. We are inquiring about the peasant in the tallages, the man 
on the street in Ur, Babylon, and Thcbcs^~the now notorious but long 
obscure "common man," who throughout history has made up the 
overwhelming majority of mankind. While we know that he was gen¬ 
erally poor in the early civilizations, we must still ask: How contented 
was he with hb lot, or how free in his feeling? What did he think and 
feel? What capacity and opportunity did he liave to exptess himself? 
How much desire to choose for himself or to be himself? How much 
g\^jirdir£s of the possibilities open to him or denied to him? VVe should 
TemembcT. of course, that die "common man” b an ahstraction, likely 
to obscure the infmite difierencci in nature and fortune witliin the 
masses of meni bui even so it b reasonable to ask about the condition of 
lire mascs on the average, on the whole. And ive can never answer such 
questions with assurance. Wc have only slight and conflicting evidence, 
and except for the few who rose in die world, we hardly ever hear die 
voice of the ordinary man. We know him chiefly through the records 
left by his superiors, who typically had a low opinion of him, and no 
interest whatever in recording bis life for its own sake. 

Ncvcrdielcss, we can make out some significant developments, 
especially in the realm of legal justice. .-Vlthough andeni men scareely 
believed that freedom and justice are one and inseparable, as many 
men now believe, there lias always been a real conneciion bctivecn 
them, beginning with the necessity of law for any eflective freedom. 
Law codes, written or unwritten, confer some riglits in ihc very act of 
specifying obligations and penalties. It most conspicuously they impose 
constraints, they also protect ihe individual a^inst uncustoinarv or 
arbitrary consirainis. And as ideals of justice grew more comcious, tliey 
everywhere tended in theory to promote freedom for the many. The 
early civilizations made positive advances toward such ideals, in par¬ 
ticular through the eflorts of kings to protect ordinary men against 
the .ilniics of power and privilege, 

lo Fgypt the "CofliiJ Ttsi" cv'en foreshadowed democTatic principles 
of justice. Here a god announced that he had "made every man like hb 
fellow," made the great floudwatris of the Nile for die benefit of the 
poor ni.m and the great man alike, and ^ven all men equal access to 
die kingdom of the dead. On earth F.gypt never came near this ideal 
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of cqHality^ hui at least the nwct world was ihrawn open to common 
men. In Mesopotamia lawgivers petsevered in the effoits oE King 
Urukagina of Lagaih, despite ihe apparent indifference of his god. 7Tic 
idea grew that justice was man** right, not merely st royal favor, and 
that ihe gods themselves really approved this right, llammnrabi an- 
notificed in the preamble to his famaiis law code that the gods had sent 
HamiDurabi, tlie obedirtu> ^xl^earing prince* to make manifest 
justice lit the land, to destroy the wicked and the csdldoeri that die 
strong harm not the weak/* In both lands more than one royal text 
amplified ihe warning a pharaoh gave his vizier. *'It is an abotiiinaiion 
d£ the god to show partiality/' In i^t, the god w^as not yet conspicuously 
partial even to men: women enjoyed most of the legal rigJus of men* 
including some they would not in nineicetitli-ccntury Fnrape and 
America. In Hammurabi's Babylon diey could be judges. 

How successful the monardis were in enforcing impartial justice 
is much more doubtful, as their tnatty acimirable decree themselves 
suggest. Remote From the common people in their divine majesty^ 
they could not readily check up on the bureaucracy thtougii which they 
had to rule. Communications were always better from die top down 
than from the bottom up: and let us add in fairness that another reason 
for the absence of real public opinion iva-s the lack of tedioological 
means for esepresstng sitcli opinion^ over the ciUire land. Still, ihe sys¬ 
tem by its nature made for pattiaiity and fevorursm* when not corrup¬ 
tion. '"I did not take away a niam^s daughter nor hb field," an Egyptian 
overseer wrote in a testament tliat Henri Fmnkforc was pleased to cite; 
but this tesummt clearly uitimates that other overseers did help ihem- 
lelvcs to daughters and fields. One may have similar doubts about the 
cheerfuMooking servants and peasants portrayed oti the tomb.s of llir 
wiiaUhy: the wealthy might ne^ a good case to present to the judge in 
the underworld, for the records make plain that they were given to 
oppressing the poor. It is as plain thai beatings were a routine oHicuil 
way of dealing with peasants behind in their paymenti. 

At best the royal law codes embodied no idea of equal rights. Rather 
they explicitty legalized class favoTitism, as in Hammurabi s code pen¬ 
alties or damages were cartfully adjusted to rank—psitrician* plebelaii. 
slave. Plato and Aristotle would later state the logic of hb code by 
arguing that justice consists not in giving equal rights to men natiiraily 
unc<|uaJ, but in giving every man bw due. File due of the common 
man included no Liiviolable right to life^ liberty, or the pursuit of 
happiness. V\1iat Irwdom be enjoyctl was a negotiable asset: he could 
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be sold into slavery to rqaay his debts. Ke had a harder time Tcpayi^ 
them by (ret labor because Uic law fixed wages—-1113x111111111, not itiin* 

imuni wages _and was more partial ID creditora than to debtors. ^Vha^ 

he thought and lelt about all this remains a matter of conjecture; but 
the s'ery necessity of conjecture is significant—his thoughts and feelings 
were beneath record. Oriental monarchies are proverbial for ibe 
splendor of their court and die poverty of their masses. There is never 
any question of the splendor, and it always had to be paid for, out of 
the sweat and toil, if noi the tears and blood of the masses. 

At any rate, we must not allow this question of their feelings to 
r nil f use the issue of freedom. Granted that the rule of the sacred 
monaichs was not simply brutal, and may often liavc been benevolent, 
it was still despotism. Wc have reason to believe that at its heat ii 
gave die masses of common men ample bread and beer, gave them 
psychological security, gave them the spiritual comforts of "miracle, 
mystery, and authority *: but we know dial it never gave them political 
freedom. The degree of personal freedom that neolithic men had 
enjoyed in the home and die village was further qualified. Many were 
Serb, all were liable to periodic conscription, all were subject to an 
absolute power that they could never openly resist or hope to change. 
The good laws that mi^t protect them from the strong were always 
proclaimed by the sacred monarch—by "me. Hammurabi." If the laws 
failed to protect ihem, they could not demand new laws. 

VVe must accordingly qualify die statement that the sacred monarchy 
represented government by consent of the governedL The consent was 
not a reasoned consent, a free choice among known alternatives, ft 
is "tevealing." wrote Frankfort, tliai "during Egypi *5 long history no 
attempts to overthrow the existing order were made/' but the quev 
tion remains: What does this reveal? Frankfort saw in it the basic 
contentment of the Egyptians, a reasonable pride in the achieved 
subiluy of an order they believed was divinely tiiamtained. To others 
it reveals more plainly the ignorance and inertia of the Egyptians, the 
blind acceptance of an order something less than divine. The ruling 
principle of obedience in die ancient East could breed the virtues of 
loyalty and fortitude, the wisdom of patience and resignation, the 
exaltation of sclf-snriendcr: yet it always Imiks slavish became it was 
unreasoned obedience, to an athiirary authority. LMtimately it reveals 
the basic irrationality of the ivhole system. Tlie "ihrilliiig" Egyptian 
ideal remarked by Frankfort—^ilic ideal of a perfect harmony tietwceii 
man and the divine, symbolized in the person of Pharaoh, incorporated 
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in an iminutable society that lie and he alone maintained—might thrill 
us more tvere it not for one objection. What the Egyptians believed 
tvas pieposteroiii. 

For such leasoiis whatever frccdani of thought and speech was 
permitted in ihe sacred monarchies made little difference. Apparently 
there was little official censorship or thought control. Some men sp^* 
ulated freely, even daringly, about the gods; in Egypt some skcpiki 
were bold enough to doubt even the life to come. { Behold, no one 
who goes over there can come back againV —so '‘make holiday and 
■’let ihy desire flourish.'') Men could also voice their complaints about 
coiTupf or oppressive bureaucrats. If they could not openly denounce 
the sacred monarch himself, they could at least appeal to liim and 
covertly didcire him. Apan from the many grave robbers who took 
to desecrating the royal tombs, the recorded behavior of the subjects 
of the god-king often suggests that he was in practice regarded ^ a 
fallible monal. not a divinity. Yet there was no need of laws pohibit- 
ing fundamental criticism of the monatvby, because there was little 
if any such subversive thought on principle: as a divinely ordained 
institution, it was immune to teaicfung inrjuiry or criticism. There 
were no treatises whatever on political theory or public affaira. The rare 
advcniurera in thought proclaimed no conscious ideal of adventure, 
of free inquiry, or of free criticism. 

By its nature "hydraulic society" was a closed society. The degree 
of sodal mobility it permitted did not pove dynamic. Commoners 
who rose in the service of Pharaoh rose by his favor, which w^as most 
surely won by servility: he was unlikely to honor vigorous independence 
of spirit. Hence wluitever new blocd got into the sjstem failed to 
change it, or to stir fresh initiative. Tlie sictcd monarcliy could never 
realite its ideal of a static, immutable order, but it could and did 
effectively resist change in its basic structure so long as it was able to 
resist external powers. Its natural fate was stagnation. 


5 . The Effects on Creaiivi^ 


Since to us there is a depressing monotony in the outcome of the 
early adventures in civilization, and the Uter adventures in imperiah 
ism. we might in justice begiu by stressing again the creative achieve^ 
menis of the sacred monarchies—all that they pssed on to other 
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people, 3J}d firmily to us. What c^mc to look like stagnation might 
first be diicd stability* For all the liimtoll in Sumer, its people 
maintained their way of life for a rhonaantl years. The EgyptiacSi once 
more* maintained theirs nitich longer. The tenacity with which they 
clung lo the baAic fornii of their culture^ through tJie periodic break- 
datvm pf their government, may be viewed as a tribute (o tite crea¬ 
tivity of their founding fathers. 

The most conspicuous remains o[ the Old Kingdom, the pyramids^ 
have given some lovers of the Greeks the impression that the Egyptians 
were always morbidly obsessed with the life after death; but acttiaily 
the early Egyptians were not at all morbid. As one might suspect 
from dicir materia] achievements, they were a prociical bustling 
people, devoted to al) ihe goods of this Ufe—goods they believed they 
could take with them into the ocKt ttfe. If they had a mystlcat attitude 
toivard nature (or ''Thou")j it did not deter them from aggressively 
exploiting its physical resources. Medical texts that came down horn 
them have a matter^Mact spirit verging on the scientific. In this 
spirit they achieved their amazing tedinoLogical feats, which the Greeks 
would never match, nor even the Romarw surpass. The Great Pyramid 
"the only one of ihc Seven Wonders of the ancient world to sunnve— 
was a marvel too in the expertness of its builders^ the spg-ton blocks 
of stone being dressed and fitted svith a joint of only one-filticth of an 
inch, and laid out in sides over 750 feet tong with an error of only 
a few inches. And in keeping with its suTvtvak the great bulk of what 
wc owe to Egypt wa$ the w'Ork of the Old Kingdom. 

We know it best by its art. If all that pertained to Pharaoh soon 
became conventionaL tnitially art was animated by a humanistic as 
well as a daring e-xpcrtmental spirit The sculptured figures of the 
early pharaohs are almost lifelike, not yet pretentious or forbidding 
in their majesty. Naturalism is more protiounced Ln secular sculpture 
(for example, the well-known statues of the Scribe and the "Village 
Mzyor")! and especially in the scenes ol everyday life depicied in 
tomb art. These reveal an unmistakable love of nature and of life, 
vi'ith a playfuL exuberant fantry that makes as unmistakable the free¬ 
dom and spontaneity of an in ihe Old Kingdom. h$ craftsmen like^ 
wise developed the exquisite minor arts of Egyp't—tn textiles, ceramics, 
metals, wood, and semiprecious stones—by which mundane life was 
fiadc ever more elegant and rthned. To what extent comtnon men 
shared in all this gaiety and civility we cannot know^ but the upper 
classes seem to have enjoyed to the full a gracious, genial, urbane rvay 
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of life, in (Hie of die golden ages of cultare. 

In speculating on what inspired the remarkable creativity of the 
early Egs'ptians we must give some heed to dieir oivn answer the gods- 
At least thetrgods gave them “immonal longings,” if of a rather low 
onteri we would not have the pyramids and ail the tomb art were it 
not for their primitive conception of the afterlife, which retiuiiied 
that the body t>£ the dead be preserved from dcstmciion and ^1 its 
fiiiiiTe needs be amply provided for. Bin we cannot really credii the 
gods with this brilliant achievement, least of all as we respect die 
religious spirit. Men had been worshiping much the same sort of gods 
long before the Old Kingdom, to no such effect, and now had received 
from ihcm no new lables. The devout may wish to believe that the 
One True Cod blessed the early Egyptians with a measure of illnmina- 
lion and grace, but if so they caught only the faintest glimpse of hia 
spiritual interests. From first to last the religion of Egypt wm grossly 
materialistic. It remained a quest not of God but of the miracnlous, 
by which men might get their own way in this life and the ne>Lt. and 
the quest produced an ever-increasing mass of incoherent belief ami 
mconsbteni practice as new gods were added but all the old on<a kept 
on: the pantheon came to include at least two thousand illiterate 
deities, mostly in subhuman, animal form. No more was Sumerian 
civilization due to loftier religious aspiration, or any clear measure 
of divine grace. Its gods were still shaqrly limited in power, knowl¬ 
edge. and virtue, and in their service of these gods the Suiiieriaus 
had purely mundane motives, since they had no immortal souls to 
save. Their temples appropriately served as lianks, chatging high rates 
of interest. 

The early kings, however, do deserve much of the credit for the 
cultural achievement. They were themselves creative as architects of 
peace and order, builders of the administrative system that provided 
the necessary wealth, leisure, and security. The greater kings might 
very well have been a positive inspimtion. a lift to the whole com¬ 
munity. And whether or not they inspired genius, they at least had the 
wii to discover and employ iL As one early pharaoh set the cximor- 
diriary Khufii-fitickh to work on a pyramid, so anoth^ had as viner 
Imhotep, the first known physician. In carrying out their public works, 
moreover, the kings built up even more durable knowledge. Pharaoh's 
oJTicials worked out tfie ancestor of our solar calendar of 365 ttoys by 
Gaieftilly recording every year the height of the Nile llood, getting the 
average over a century. The palace school was a major center for the 
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acquisition and transmission of such learning, specially in astroaomy 
and mathematics, which would eventually reach the Greeks, and 
through them us. 

The kings themselves might obscure the cnedii due them as piurons, 
in that civQizaiion by its nature requires and provides for much more 
individualism than la likely to appear in royal annals. Egyptian tradi' 
tioti makes it plain that Pharaoh's architects were proud of tlieir tvork, 
as their masieis were of them: ^ve know a number of them by name. 
The tomb art of the nobles strengthens the impression that the crea¬ 
tivity of the early kingdom owed to a considerable degree of indi¬ 
vidualism and personal freedom, in a stale not yet highly centralued 
or weighed dotvn by bureaucratic tradition. In the cities of Sumer 
the signs of an independent spirit are as clear. A poem concerning 
the great hero Gilgantesfi, for example, records that about jooo B-C. a 
popular assembly in Ereclt voted to light for independence against the 
overbearing king of Kish: and the tradition of freedom was still alive 
six centuries later, in the time of King Urukagina. 

in Egypt an independent spirit became more noticeable following 
the collapse of the Old Kingdom, about sxoo e.c. The shock of this 
failure, and of the century or so of anarchy that followed, jolted the 
Egyptians out of their cnmptacent optimum. WhiJr some bccantc 
skeptics and took to a frank hedonism, others groped toward loftier 
ethical values, ideals of social justice that anticipated the prophets 
of Israel by a thousand years. There were glimmerings of a potential 
comeistooe of freedom, the idea of the sanctity of the individual. The 
afterlife was niade more moral as well as more democratic: the dead 
now had to face a last judgment, earn their paradise by good conduct. 
One commoner, the prophet Ipu-wer, even dated to treat Pharaoh as 
a falli ble h uman being, and opcttly to criticize him. 

Yet he is tiie only such Jicretk: on rccoitl in the whole history of 
Egypt. The Middle Kingdom that nsiored order settled down into the 
old pattern of the sacred monarchy: it became more rigid as Pharaoh 
grew stronger and ruled through a growing bureaucracy. He now relied 
more on human than divine power, in particular on military power. 
Senusret Iff, of tfic dynasty that founded the Middle Kingdom, 
heralded the new royal style: ”1 have set up my statue on the frontier, 
not that ye should worship it but that ye should fight for it I am the 
King, and what 1 say I do," Little came of the new ihaught, in any 
branch of rn It it re. A people who had displayed great native ability 
failed to profit from adversity, or to meet tlic challenge to their basic 
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insuLudons. They fajfcd agitin when the Middle Kingdom collapsed 
in turn, about iSoo b-C , and the land waa overrun ty (he rude 
Hyksos. The outraged Egyptians finally siimmonetf die energy lo throw 
out (he invuder?. a couple of centuries taiern bu( about all they learned 
from their humniation was that they w^crc no longer securely plated, 
in a world growing tnore cosmopolitan i the pharaohs of the New 
Kingdom took to imperial adventure^ in the course of which they grew 
more arrogant and oppressive. Exposure to costnopolitan influences 
stimulated no lasting major innovations in thought or culture. In the" 
less secure iaxid of Mesopotamia, meanwhile, new peoples had repiaced 
the Sumerians,, building kingdotus that we shall glance at later; but 
they retained the basic forms oE Sumerian civiltratioUp including the 
sacred monarchy * and created rdaiively little of enduring importance,. 

The significant fact remains that almost all the great achievement 
of both Egypt and Mesopoumia came in Ihe early centuries of their 
history, long before tiic end of ihc third millcnniutn b.c. Thereafter, 
through the second millennium and well into the first, their peoples 
cxmtributcd much less to the life ot the spirit or to the powers of man. 
And as we may give the sacred monarchy much of the credit for the 
early achievement,, so we must hold it largely responsible for the bligiu 
settled on creativity. The art* the thought, and the teaming of 
both lands were devoted primarily to the serv'ice of the gods and god- 
kings. The wise men and the holy mett all worked to sanctify the status 
<2uOf inculcate the supreme necessity of *■ miracle, mystery, and author¬ 
ity/' The story is more sigtiificmt because thb was to be the lypial 
career of the Oriental sacred monarchy down through the Ottoman 
Empire: an early period of cultural achievement, more or Iss brilliant 
but usually brief, followed by a long period of siagnation or decline, 
during which luster W‘as laigriy confined to the ceremonies and trap¬ 
pings of the royal court 

Such religious advitnees as were made in Egypi Mesopotamia 
were still not clearly made under divine auspices. The idea of a 
supreme god, coircsponding to the Great King, was strengihened by 
imperialism as the tribal god of cont|uerot 3 replaced the gods of the 
conquered and took on a universal aspect in ruling over mixed peoples. 
The Imperial Amon of Egyp^i grafted on the old sun-god Re, 
never able to get clear of the labyrinthine confusion of Egyptian deiti^, 
or in particular to lupersede the immensely popular Osiris of the 
underworld (Egyptians were willing to put up wiih some glarmg con¬ 
tradictions for the sake of a double guaTantK of immortality); but 
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Marduk of Dabyloo superseded the Sumerian panchcon. Lofiicr siand- 
ards of social justtec also Led lo a more etliical religion, as men sought 
to hold the gt^ to these standards, and In Egypt they were connected 
with the doctrine of the Last Judgment, later to be taken over by 
Christianity. Oiht*rwise titese lands passed on to the higher religions 
chicDy a prehistoric heritage, inciuding the Mother Goddess and the 
dying god, together with a mass of popular myth and ritual.* Neither 
bnd Itself developed a higher religion or any conscious ideal of spirit¬ 
ual freedom. Egypt in panicnlar developed instead a Qagram comip- 
tion: here the masses were more consciously exploited by the 
priesthood than by the monarchs, just as they had been in the Sumer 
ol King Urukagina. The sacred monarchy naturally tended lo dis¬ 
courage the grow'lh of apirituaJity, as of intellectual iTeedom. for it 
identified the cause of religion with the cause of the state, keeping it 
a worldly success religion. The god-king or heaven-sent king was un¬ 
likely to be a spiritual type himselt or to Inspire truly religious adota- 
ttoii. 

'Fhc most striking exception to thU rule. Ikhnaion of Egypt, finally 
proves the rule. He was indeed striking as an iconoclast, a revolutionary 
figure in the iiistory ol religious tliought. He not only set up tiis 
suD-gpd Aton as a tiniversal god but tried to destroy the old gods, 
hacking the name of Amon out of inscriptions. Although scholars are 
still debating the purity of his monotheism and its possible inllut-ncc 
on Judaism, he at least transcended the traditional religiosity and had 
a genuinely spiritual vision. Whereas Amon, "the hidden One," could 
be approached only by priests, the new temples of Aton were open 
to the sky, free from secret rites, and the famous hymn to Aton was 
as free fmm the crude anthropomorphism of the old solar myths and 
their dragon momters. Vet Ikhnaion himself was still Phaiaoh—a god 
whom his subjects had to worshtp. Chanicicristfcally he tried to impose 
his new religion by imperial force; he initiated the unfortunate para¬ 
dox that monotheism, commonly regarded as the highest type of 
religinn, was to inspire much more persecution than any other. He 
had as iitde notion of the brotherhood of man as of religious freedom, 
showing no concern over the lot of hia subject, which coniemporaTy 
records indicate was especially hard in his time (c, iggo B.C.). In any 

*Thf innuoKT ef fijbjLctaiui—or ultcniKU^T Suraerbn—tcyiMo^ on ihe Old Tata^ 
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case his "Aniama tevolutioci" was an utter Failure^ M his successor 
took the name oE Tutankhamon to etnphasiie his devotion to ihe o)d 
gtxl, die temples to A ton were all ta^edi the name of Ikhnaion in 
turn oMuerated everywhere. The violent rcvolsioD agaimt his sacrilege 
strengthened the hold of the old-time religion, and the power of the 
pnestiiood. The priestliood devised some new forms of magic (for 
example, selling passports to the hereafter that got around the riioral 
reqairements for admission by inning verdicis of acquittal in advance), 
but out of its ranks never came an apostle of popular enlightenmeni or 
of either social or religious reform. Prophets were as unheard of in 
Mesopotamia. 

A new style of art that came in with Ikhnaton's attempted revolu¬ 
tion, veering toward realism, had a more lasting influence, but failed 
to inspire a really new siarL Afore apparent was an increasing ostenta- 
iton^ as art became more blataniJy a mode of royal propaganda and 
pharaohs strained fot the colossal iti statue and temple. Afost con¬ 
spicuous vras the essential sameness in the art forms of Egypt throughout 
its history^ the tlespotisrn of its formal conventiom, symbolhed by 
the rigid, frontal, staring attitude of its sculptured pharaohs. A similar 
despotbiTi ill Mcs^ipotamia acceniuated a natural consetjuence of the 
sacred monarchy. Art could continue to flourish after a f^hion under 
this monarchy^ which always liad need of it for purposes of splendor, 
but the fashion was set and severely Limited by these purposes. Fhcre 
was tittle idea of an primarily for beauty's sake, sttU t«s for the 
conuniiniiy's sake or the artist's sake. It h^d to obey the canons 
by patrons: proud monaTiihs, who had io be represented much 
bigger and better than life* and a riatiiraUy con.servaiivc priesthood, 
bent on maintaining the ancient fonns of Tcligiosity. In Egs^pr the 
conventiDOs seem more artificial and monotonous because scenes of 
common people and every da v life could still be represented tn a 
naturalistic* even playful style^ Iti Mesopotamia ihe relaiivelv large, 
independent mercJi^iu class and the biistlitig city life tuighi lead one 
to eiK;petit an ait treer, more realistic ^nd anirnateil in style, if also 
mure bniitg4?c>is or plebeian; but tn fact it Lierame even mote rigidly 
bound by convention tfian kgvptiati art. 

^Ve may tlicrefore wonder about the personaltiy of all tbfrse aiiony- 
itmus atiists, who bad so little chance to express it. We cannot .tssiime 
dial ilie> were iiece^^rily irked by canons they bad to obey. E$pc- 
cialty ill tgypt, thrv illiisirate ih*^ possible advantages of a fixed 
tradition: working in a ready^madr ityle, they conceJitrated on ex ecu- 
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tion. and while out much mediocre work> maintained a high 

average level ol competence. They indicate that freedom u not abso 
lutcly essential to art, as also that art docs not necessarily promote the 
cause of ftccdoiti. Yet many must have had more potential individ* 
uality than Urey revealed, greater gifts than they could realize; and 
some may have suffered consciously. They also indicate that a measure 
of freedom w essential to a vital art. They did tiicir finest work in 
the minor arts and crafts, which were not so tightly bound by con¬ 
vention; sotttc could work for the bazaar or free markcL In ihe major 
arts their masterpieces sietu chiefly from Uie early period, when there 
was most freedom and spontaneity, and from such penods as Ikfutaton's. 
wiien some innovation broke in. 

So they recall a writer of the Middle Kingdom who complained 
that be could say nothing new—^"noi an utterance that hath not grown 
stale, what the ancestors have already said.’* Architects could at least 
go on creating monumental forms in imperishable stone, workers in 
the minor arts could achieve triumphs in technique. Writers* express¬ 
ing thotighi more directly, suffered more from the limitations of the 
prevailing mentality. 

Wliile nothing that has come down from the writings of the Sumer* 
ians is a masterpiece, their Utemture was at least a promising begin¬ 
ning. Varied, wide-ranging, and sometimes lively, it bad Flashes 
humor, even satire—potential mods of emancipation. Not much 
ranii f of the promise, however. The peoples who succeeded the 
Sumeiiaiu Iionored them by making their language the first “classicar’ 
language, no longer spoken, used only for high learned, literary, and 
religious purposes; and dead languages are poor mediums for a living 
literature. For welt over a thousand years the scribes went on copying 
Sumerian texts. Tticy polished and amplified them, giving a more 
finished form to such works ai die Epic of Gilgamesh, but they did 
not go on to create a distinctive literature of their own. The failure 
of Egypt to produce a disiinguishtd Uterature, or any epical ivork. may 
seem more surprising; for even while the writer of the Middle King¬ 
dom was complaining how hard it was to say anydiing new, no poet 
had yet celebrated the glorious achievements of the Old King¬ 
dom, yet written the epic of Mencs. Siili, this is not really surprising. 
Invincible Pharaoh, doing everything singlehandcd. would not lend 
himself U> dramatic e[MC. He would also tend to discourage realism, 
humor, and mire; there is little trace of humor in Egyptian litetature. 
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though tlie earthy* pleasure-loving men of the Old Kingdom must have 
been addicted to it. ReHgpious e?caJiation was as foreign to the spirit 
of Fharaah in tlie later kingdoms^ the famous Pyramid texts are litUc 
more than magical incantatiom^ Hence the glory of Egyptian literature* 
the Hytiui to Aton^ came when the heretic Ikhnaion momentafnly 
succeeded in brealung ihiough the Rxed forms of lliought. Tliereafter 
writers retimtcd to the utterances of the ancestors* without complaint. 
Some others must have been comcious of the staleness, unhappy aboiic 
it; but the incubiu of the sacred monarchy is most apparent in the 
many more who sectned content to go on repeating. 

The scribes suggest other considerations of wider* deeper import- 
For the professional historlaii one in panicular is disagreeable—the 
historical influence of formal education. The esiablishnient of a system 
of education usually follows the great creative period of a socictyp and 
usually works to discourage further creativity. Teachen are seldom 
innovatots, schools as seldom nurseries of new thought or freedom; 
''academic"" is generally the right word for theui. Sumerian schools^ 
designed primarily to train scribes for the economic and admintstrauve 
purposes of temple and palace, included some Htetary tramingi but it 
consisted in copying, memorizing^ and imitating the classical texts. 
With this traditton of learning by rate tlicy cstabLlshcd other tradition! 
that would endure lo modem times* noiahly the poorly paid teacher. 
Although Mesopoiamian scribes were well prepared for some of the 
tasks that awaited them, such as the appalling monotony oE copying 
royal tnscriptians over and over again, they were scarcely trained for 
creative thinking. Egyptian scliools also supplemented their baxic 
curriculum with some training aimed at the Eormation of both mind 
and chaiacter^ an ideal of wisdom that was esseiitxalty worldly and 
foreshadowed ilie Greek ideal oE the whole man; only it too was a 
conservative* uhracortventional tiaintiig, which bred a compl^ent 
sort oE smartnii^s. 

This was not very smart for the worldly purposes of the pharaohs. 
Copying texts that they were proud to claim as the work of the Old 
Kingdom^ the scribes built up myths of a grossly exaggerated antiquity* 
a false past: but they added very little (o empirical knowledge and 
skill The genius of the Egyptians, and lU tifnitatiofu, may be epit¬ 
omized by their earlv discovery of how to determine the volume of a 
truncated pyramid—the masietpi^e of Egyptian geotnetryi * accord¬ 
ing to George Sort on. In two ihousaiid more yeara of building and 
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cakulaiing they found out nothing bcUtr/ Simibrly about the only 
important tt^lnnjlogical discovery tlie>- made after the Old Kingdom 
■was glassnwkiiig: they kept using essentially the same tools, without 
improvements. Perhaps the must ingenious among them were ilic 
loiulj robbers. wIjo managed lo locate and plunder about yjj per cent 
of the carefully concealed burial chambers of the divine pharaohs 
and their rdaiives. (.Hherwise the technological rut helped to coulitm 
the illusion of the Egyptians that their society was immutable, and to 
etutice their inability to get out of their social and political rut. 

The embryonic scientiric spirit titat made possible the technological 
feats of early civilization liad no real chance in tJtc thickening atmos¬ 
phere of miracle and mystery. Learned men serving the f»lace and Uic 
temple continued to have vtuy practical, materialistic motives as they 
sought to predict and contrctl the course of nature, displaying a tireless 
industry in die collection and systematization of their ibta; but they 
continued to seek control by magical means, and their most elaborate 
scierrcc was divination. I'bey became the more devoted to magic, 
however, because they were a privileged class, largely exempt from the 
vulgar doings and makings that might have sjiar|iened their empirical 
sertae. The oldest known wort of philosophy, the Irulruclions of Ptah- 
hoirp dating from the Old Kingdom, gave this advice to youth: *'Bt 
not proud because tliou art leantcd: but discaiirte with the ignorant 
man as with the sage. For no limit can be sei to skill, neither » there 
anv crafiiman that possessedi full advantages." The later scribes taught 
a difTerem kind of svtsdom. They boasted of the exalted status that 
came with bteracy. advising die youth to “pin writing in ihy heart, 
so that ihoii mavesi protect ihine own person from any labor and be 
,i respected oflicial": they looked down on artists and craftsmen as well 
as peasants. In more cojinncrcial Mesopotamia, where tiieracy was 
more w'idespread and more devoted to the purposes of busineia. it 
was still a sign of privilege, and the highest privilege was in the serv¬ 
ice of the gods or their appointed monarch. In both lands scholars 
were set apart by tlicir mastery of a “higher learning;* of an honorific 
or^teric kind. They established the aristocratic tradition that through 
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the centuries to out own titne not only disttn^ishcd but divt^ed 
high learning and culture trom useful knowledge and practical acti vity, 
On all counts they cal! for some reconsideration of fashionable ideas 
about the role of an elite, as custodians of culrare, Deinoctaiic culture, 
it is often said, suffers fioni the want of a privileged elite, The cus* 
todians in the ancient East indicate how culture may sufier as much 
faom privilege, in particular hotv the punuii of truth may suffer, 
and why the brat criterion of iiitellectual progress may be the extent 
to which knowledge is diffused in a society. Another reason for the 
stagnation of early civilization, at any rate, was that the masses could 
contribute Utile or nothing but their manual labor^ lUiierate, irain^ 
only to obey or follow orders, they could scarcely make the discoycries 
and inventions that learned men were professionally intapacitaicd 
to n^ake. CoramoRers who did rise in the social «:alcv like the scl - 
conscious scribes ol Egypt, were apt to be the least imaginative or 
curious as they aped the intellectual and literary mannas of their 
betters. 

Tliose who dierish the humanistic Ideal of self-realiration may now 
reconsider as well the unparalleled ■success'* of Egypt- By the critenon 
of sheer endurance, or the siabUity prized by many political philoso- 
phcT^^ its history is temarkabIfH By the enterioft o( etdtura 

achievement its success is more doubtful; John Wilson, a aympaiheiic 
historian, concludes that in view of its size, wealth, and longevity «t 
tnafi^» iY;tatively slight intellectual and spiritual comribiilions. By 
simple human standards, in terms of the worldly well-being sought by 
the Egyptians themselves, its success is jtlU more doubtful. There is 
no question of the som failure of its ideal during the long centurira 
of decline to the humiliating end. The Egypiia™ submitted to a dis¬ 
tinctly harsher rule by Plianmh, to a notoriously corrupt bi^aucracy. 
and to a still more ccimipt, imniensely rich priesthootl, presiding 
temples that came to own one out of every five subjects of Phaiao , 
and owned the souls of the rest through their possession of the ritual 
magic nccessarv for admission to liie next world, E^piians^ osi 
the gaiety, llic confidence, and the independent spirit of their fore- 
falheis, in the briefer period of the Old Kingdom, 
the ideals of social justice they hail glimpsetl during the Middle king¬ 
dom. They became slavishly resigned, devoted to an ideal of sdencc. 

Their uiilv hope was the next world. 

The end of their nominal fri’c?dom came with conqwrat by .Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, and Persians, hut the failure of their tdcal was apparent 
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even in the tinpeTial grandeur ot the New Kingdom. I repeat the con- 
elusion of a previoiu study: *'The divine pharaohs now acted like mere 
supermen, vain and vulgar. They plastered £gypt with inscriptions 
Ix^ting cd their prowess, pictures showing them defeating whole 
armies singlehanded, while rovn of little Egyptians cleaned up the 
little enemies. By this time the little Egyptians symbolize an utter 
ahsurdity: that men should consent to live and die to feed so colossal 
i^a conceit.... It is fitting that the most enduring works remain 

the pyramids. They are monuments to the majesty of her ideal, and 
to its basic absurdity; to the :promtse of her beginnings, and to its 
curse. They failed even in their prunary purpose as sacred houses for 
the dead, W they were always desccrat^ by robbers. They served 
chiefly to inspire the Egyptian masses to endure—^blindly, without 
question, without need.^ ^ with absolute need. 1 m^i now add; 
for the Egyptians were utccrly dependent upon a politico-religious 
order that had deprived them of the capacity, opportunity, and in- 
centive for the realization of any other potentialities. 


Chapter Three 


THE SPREAD OF 
C I VI LI Z A T I ON 


I- The tVajis and Means ef Diffusion 


Ideally, wrote Wiiitehcad, civilization mraiis inietcoui^e fiy peisuanoti 
uutead of by foice. Its actual historic meaning has been more complex. 
The early civilizatiotu employed force much more extensively and 
systemaucally tlian had the neolithk barbarians; the villager naturally 
tended to be a settled, peaceful type, as most primitive food growers 
still are. With organized warfare civilization promoted the growth of 
slavery—the major threats thereafter to the freedom of whole peoples. 
It also promoted intercourse by persuasion, but for unidealistk rea¬ 
sons: the chief means to such intetcoutse was commerce. The expansion 
of civilization, with its mixed blessings, was due to both methods; and 
both had unintended results. 

The immediate stimulus was the need of taw materials. The 
Egyptians recorded how they “smote the wretched nomads" in and 
about Sinai, where they got the bulk of their copper, and smote other 
peoples in regions producing gold. Otherwise they did not engage in 
large-scale war and conquest until late in their history, since they were 
largely self-sufficient. In needier Sumer empire came much earlier, 
under Saigon; he boasted of conquering lands rich in metal and 
timber. Such imperialism ied to the establishment of new cities and 
outposts that radiated the tnfluertcc of civilization, inspiring barbarians 
to imitate it—and before long to assail and plunder in turn. The 
"Hun" entered history eariy. Meanwhile undrainatk commerce was 
having considerably wider and deeper influence. It fostered an enter¬ 
prising spirit, rational calculation and resourcefulness, liteiacy and 
knowledge—potentially mote freedom of mind. Similarly it stimulated 
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barbarians, v?ho were persuaded to produce the needed ravr oiaierials 
in return for manufactured goods, and with these picked up mine 
cultural goods, new ideas, arts, and sUlls* Excavations reveal the tisitig 
level of culture along the trade routes, in ever-wideniDg waves. Only 
these uifluences were not simply peaceful cither. The goods most 
desired by the barbarians were metal s^’eapons and personal ornaments, 
which went mostly to the chieftams and medidne m«i, and tended to 
make them more militant and covetous, We cannot know how the 
leaders persuaded or coerced their followers into producing a surplus 
for trade; but the rise to dvilizaiion again meant the rise to power and 
privilege of die few. at some expense to ilie many. 

The leaves of diffusion from the Near East are indicated rougMy 
by the later appearance of agriculture, pottery, metallurgy, and writing 
in other regions of tlie world. Eastward, the impulses that helped to 
stimulate the growth of the Indus Valley civilization eventually 
reached China. Here rose tlte Shang kingdom, with its capital at 
Anyang, at a date variously estimated from 1800 to 1400 
nese (who are inclined to prefer the earlier date) like to chink that their 
culture is wholly indigenous, but it scents fairly certain tliat then 
ancestors indirectly owed much to Near Eastern peoples they had nevCT 
heard of. Later we shall consider the distinctive civilitation of their 
own that tiicy developed, in particular under the influence of Con¬ 
fucius. Our ptesent concern is the westward course of civilization, 
about which we know a great deal more. 

Thus in Syria we can follow every stage of the growth of Byblos 
from a fishing and farming village to a civilized city. Jt was the main 
port for the export of the cedars of Lebanon to Egypt, which was con- 
tent to leave it independent; in exchange its people were os content 
to adopt much Egyptian culture. Mesopotamian influences also per- 
vaded Syria, but were still more marked in Asia Minor to the north. 
In this land of mineral wealth colonics of Assyrian mcrdianti were 
settled by sooo »x,: their business records tell of regular caravans cross- 
ing the Taurus Nlouruains. Anonymous, still illiterate peoples had 
come up in die world some centuries earlier, in such widely separated 
localities as Alaja in central Anatolia {later the heart of the i-lUtite 
Empire) and Troy II on die Dardanelles (the second city from the 
bottom in the mound containing the famous nine Troys). By trade, no 
doubt supplemented by plunder, they accumulated enough wealth to 
enable their chietiains to live like kings in palaces, and to be served 
by skilled goldsmiths; their palaces and tombs have yielded exquisite 
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works of art. S^ifiliemaun, tJie discoverer of Troy, was so dazzled by the 
golden Jioard he fouiid in Tioy 11 that he tkoughi it was King Priam s 
treasure, and the citadehtown was at Jeaar civilized enough lo aiHidpate 
the fate of Homer's Troy, being destroyed by a great conHagration 
some thousand years before iL 

The processes o£ difusion are clearesi in Enrofie^ where a great 
many prehUtoric settlements have been excavated. Neolithic peoples 
came in and gradually moved orip along such routes as the Danube 
Valley: later they were followed by metalworking peoples from Asia 
Minor, come to explaii die mineral resources of tije Balkans. We may 
postpone consideration of their activities until we take up fhe sior>‘ 
of Western civilization, for at this time they had little if any reciprocal 
inlluence on the heariland of dviliiaiton, the main stage of history. 
The poini lo emphasize now k that, except for Minoati Crete, Europe 
was always behind the metTopoIiian Near East* and the fanher from it 
the farther behind. For a long ttme^ the wave <if difFusiort ivas a 
series of siiccesaively lower levels of cukure^ extending from tom- 
mcrclal towns on Aegean islands to neolithic villages in the far north* 
where forest peoples were just beginning to lake to agriculture. 

The dates for maiidand European prehistory arc still teoiativt and 
approximate. In their pride some European scholao iiavc maintained 
that their ance$toii$ achieved a Bronze Age culture before 1500 s.c.t 
more cautious scholars set the date up to a thousand years later. No 
estimate h realty flattering to the early Europeans. 11 they were 
working meiak by ^^500 b.cl* they made floiv progress in tlie next 
millennium or $0, whereas if diey started much later they made a mare 
respectable showing, but were still pretty slow to get started. The 
'Nordic people'" that some German scholars manufactured out of the 
mixed ncoliditc peoples and cidtures in the north were among the mo^t 
backw'atd. (Scandinavian scbolais have generally not endorsed the 
Nordic myth.) Outside of Greece, in short, Europe was scarcely a 
cradle of freedom, Cctiainly its mixed, scattered peoples had no com¬ 
mon consciousness, or seine of high mission. Its chief magic ivas not its 
blood but its mineral riches, in prticuiar its Amber from die Baltic 
region, prized for magita! puT|xises. The "‘Aful>er Route'' through 
Europe is marked by lioards of metal weaprrts and oroanieni^, ap* 
patienily intended lor ihr barliarian market. 

The EiiTopean peoples did have a poteiiual advantagep however, 
in their rcniotencss ttoin die Oririnal Mcrcd iiionaroliirs and rheir 
lack ol a common culture. The miiny scattered pcoplei* with their 
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different tastes and o^ditions, might stimulate the ingenuity of mei^ 
chants and metalwoTkcia. Xhe latter in fact began designing distinctive 
types of tools, weapons, and ornaments; Europe at least gave birth to 
the safety pin. And on the island of Crete a people did tahe adirantagt 
of the oppoiTuniiies provided by a new world. Here the Mtnoans built 
a dvilitaiion that might be called European, not Asiatic. 


2, 71kf Afincan Oviltzaium 


The earliest known inhabitants of Crete were neolithic peoples, pre- 
fiima My comc from Asia. In the diird miUenntum b.c. newcomers who 
brought metal, during waves of tnigration that populated the whole 
Aegean world, were evidently Asiatics too. certainly not Aryans or 
Hellenes. They seem to have come directly by sea, since they left no 
clear trail in souLiiern Europe, Those who settled on the soutfaemmosc 
island of Crete had to be seafarers of boldness and skill, and as such 
they soon began to grow civilired through commerce; they were cairy*- 
ing on an active trade with Egypt as early as the Old Kingdom. They 
took advantage of die vine, the olive, and the fig, for the cultivation 
of which the Meditcmnean region is especially well suited, and which 
readily yielded a surplus for trade, lliey also buQt up a bronze indus¬ 
try. profiting from their central location; the tin needed for bronre 
seems to liave come largely from central and western Europe, as little 
tvai available in die. Near East- By the beginning of the second millen- 
nhim palaces had risen in Crete, at such cities as Ktiossos and Phaesios, 
under the rule of chieftains who were to become known by die generic 
name of King Minos, The growth was presently ended by disaster, ■ 
through invasion or civil war that everywhere laid low the palaces; but 
by 1700 Minoan dvilization was cm tlie rise again, to maintain a mari¬ 
time empire for several centuries, reach the height of its brilliance, 
and deeply impress mainland peoples. 

It fiaiuraily owed a good deal to Egypt and Asia. Tlie principal 
deity of the Minoans, die Mother Goddess, was attended by the lions 
and the symbolic double ax that figure so prominently in Hittiie art, 
and go back to die Sumerians, Their earliest written script, which 
scholars have only recently begun to decipher, appears chiefly on clay 
fablets, as in Sutner, and their language may have had affinities with 
Akkadian, the language of Sargon. Excavations in Syria have indicated 
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that not only their metalluigy but their palace architecture derived 
fmm the mainland. Yet such debu only accentnaie the striking differ^ 
ences between Minoan civilization and all earlier or contemporaneous 
civilizations. It was distin^ished by a Free, humanistic spirit the more 
remarkable in view of its antecedents. Somehow the Minoans escaped 
From t]ie prevailing bondage to "miracle, mystery, and authority.** 

Thus tlieir art was not dominated by religious or royal themes. They 
built no great temples or tombs, no co]o(ssal statues of gods or kings—' 
none of the Oriental monumental forms that are so impressive, and 
Bnally oppressive. Their only great building was the palace, and this 
was not designed primarily to awe. The main one at Knossos was more 
like a big household than an imperial palace: a complex of storetooms, 
workrooms, and living rooms, including royal apartments and a 
Throne Room, but not isolating the royal family. It was airy, bright, 
commodious, exuberant with color, opened to sky and countryside by 
wide terraces. Minoan amhitects were concerned chiefly with livable^ 
ness, not size or splendor. Tliey took pains with ventilation, sanitation, 
and especially drainage; tlieir drains were a marvel of technical skill 
and ingenuity, unequaled in antiquity or in the early centuria of 
Europe. King Minos enjoyed mote comfort and ease than Louis X. 1 V 
ever knew at Versaitles. 

The frescoes in the royal palace more directly manifest the human- 
bite quality oE Minoan art. Instead of depicting the awful majesty of 
gods and god-kings, or commemoiating royal triumphs, they depict the 
bfe of nature and civil society, freshly observed and joyously felt. They 
include scenes of liaudiome, slim-waisied youths and maidens engaged, 
in bull-leaping, groups of bare-breasted "Parisiennes" holding animated 
conveisation. Similarly Minoan sculptors never fitrained for grandeur 
but confined themselves to small fibres, making lovely statuettes in 
ivory and hiicnce; their subjects range from goddesses to naked little 
boys. Ornamental art dbplays die same fresh, lively fancy, pottery in 
particular having a variety and grace lacking in the Orient, where it 
had become a toudne industry* Minoan artists w'ere limited, to be sure, 
by their ptefermce for the dainty, and diey failed to outgrow some 
crude conventions, such as a full-face eye on a face in profile; but they 
were never so bound by convention as were Oriental artbts, and they 
seem to have known much more joy in creaUDg. 

How the Minoans managed to win their freedom of spirit may be 
better understood when iheir language b better known (thouglt the 
clay tablets they left will no doubt turn out to be chiefly business rac' 
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ordi, as in Sumer). Meanwhile we at least have some clues to the con- 
diuons of their freedom. Tticy goi ilscir start in mdependent towns or 
city-states, as did people all over tire Aegean world: frotn hrai to last 
their civilization was more distinctly urban than the Egyptian, and 
more largely based on commerce and industry tiian the Mesopotamian. 
They were the first people to trade cxiettsively by sea and to realize the 
advantages of seapower, which was to be so important in the rise of 
Greek and later of European civilization: it gave them at once inde¬ 
pendence and the stimulus of constant intercourse with other peoples. 
Living by their w'itj. they apparently held craftsmen in much higher 
esteem than did Pharaoh's hnreaucracy, and encouraged them to be 
in vent! ve. fit was in Crete that Greek legend placed Daedalus^ the 
master craftsman.) A large, prosperous middle class played something 
like the role it would io European history. The handsome vases and 
house furnishings of ordinary merchants, in small provincial towns, 
testify that wealth and culture w-ere widely diffused, while innumerable 
personal seals suggest considerable individualism. 

One reason why religion nerer dominated Minoan culture as it did 
tfie Sumerian and Egyptian was perhaps that the Minoans were less 
dependent on agriculture. No temples are found anywhere in ilie early 
A<^eaii world. Although figurines reveal tliat the ^^othcT Goddess was 
there from the outset, she was probably not much inieresied in trade. 
That she became tfie patron deity of Crete may well have been due not 
only to the power of age-old tradition but to more gracious ways she 
learned under genial Mediterranean skies. If her lions wenr reminders 
of her fearsome possibilities, the many rharming representations of 
her. the gaiety of her worahipets, and their evident love of nature inti¬ 
mate that she was primarily a queen of love and fruitfulness. Slie en¬ 
couraged her worshipers to play and to inaugurate Festival garner—to 
become, indeed, the first known people to make play an art and a 
national pastime, iiomer would describe a ballet on tJie "dancing 
floor" that Daedalus had made for fiair Ariadne in Knossos: the floor 
of the court tlieatcrs found in Minoan cities, and found nowhere else 
in the ancient world Itcfore tliem. The Motlier Goddess also helps to 
explain why Minoan women enjoyed much more freedom titan women 
would in classical Greece. They took an imponam part in rdigiotw 
ceremonies, flaunted tlu'ir charms at public fcsiivah, and engaged in 
sports together with men. King Minos had no Oriental harem. 

Allhough the Cretan Zeus of Greek legend was a dying god, the 
male partner- — if any — of the Mother Goddess in Crete was not promt- 
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Hent. The male principle > however, was by no means ignored, and ic 
was distinciJy less gracious* King Minos himself was a priat'lting, rep¬ 
resenting the Bull* He w^as the Minotaur incamnie—an image found 
everywhere on the palace walla. As such he had a dread aspect, the 
metnofy of which was preserved in Creek legend? he demanded vic¬ 
tims, and got some of them by raiding Greece. In delivering Atheni 
&om the ravages of the Minotaur, the legendary rheseus most likely 
reflected historic fact, in that the sea empire of the Minoans miisi have 
meant more nr less tyranny to the subiect peoples. Probably it meant 
some oppression to the Mlnoans themselves. Toward the end of their 
history* King Minos of Knossos seem^ to have won control of the island 
by subduing the princes of oUier cities; the loss of independence no 
doubt rankled, The many tablets found in the siorcrt>oms and work¬ 
shops of his palace imply an imperial bsireaiicracY, which likewise may 
have been resented by merchants in other cities. 

But at least King Minos awured law and order, and for some time 
so splendid a seCHTity that the later cities built no defensive walls, 
Greek legend credited him with ridding the Aegean of piTat:y. which 
would later become a curse again . It made bim a symbol of justice too; 
upon hb death he would still carry on in Hades as a judge of the dead. 
And though the nature of his administration U uncertain, the evidence 
strongly suggests that it was not despotic* Crete was dotted w'ith bus¬ 
tling toivni—according to Homer a hundred of them, swarming with 
multitudes—in which little busuiess men continued tn thrive and to 
adorn their homes with lovely w*orks of art, li seems clear that the 
Minoatis generally enjoyed more personal liberty than any other civU- 
iird people since the early days of Sumer. 

With the peasants it may welt have been different* As usual, we know 
little about their condition except that there must have been a multi¬ 
tude of them too. They contributed to (he thriving commerce by pro¬ 
ducing wine and olive oil for export, replenishing the many huge Jars 
found in the palat3e. And as usual they endured when, about 1400 e.c., 
Knossos and all tlic ocher cities of Crete were suddenly destroyed by 
foreign inradeia. Thereafter Egyptian records make no more mention 
of the "Kefiiu." The settlements that eventually reappeared on tie 
ruined sites were much poorer, adorned by no great palaces, no frescoes, 
no notable art of any kind, Pcssibly the peasants were not surprised or 
merely appallctl by the abrupt end to die gaiety and luxury, for they 
may have suffered from rulers intent chiefly on ease and pleasure; art 
connoisseurs make out the familiar signs of decadence in the late un- 
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vailed dues. Anyhow the peasants clung to the Mother Goddess. 
Fifteen hundred years later Flutarch observed that the Cretans called 
their country a "motherland," not a fatherland. 

Much more of Mlnoan tradition endured, however. It had been a 
major influence on the Mycenaean civUitatioii that grew up in main¬ 
land Greece about i6oo a.c. Tire Myccnaeans were ungmieCul, as it was 
apparently they who leveled the cities and palaces of Crete, hut in end¬ 
ing its brilliance they did not end its influence. By virtue of what they 
had learned from it tlicy wen* able to take over its Aegean empire and 
its trade. When a couple of centuries later they in turn went down 
before rude invaders from the north, the Dorian Greeks, and the 
whole Aegean world enteted a dark age, enough Minoan culture sur¬ 
vived to preserve it from complete barbariration. The Phoenicians 
came in to carry on its tradition of sea trade; excavations at Ugarit. in 
iheir land of Canaan, have shown that they knew "Caphtor" as the 
great center of arts and crafts. The Hebrews, w’ho were deeply indebted 
to the liieraiUTe of Canaan, also knew of Crete.* They vrerc more 
directly influenced by the FhUlstines, who long dominated. Palestine, 
and whom ancient tradition traced to Crete—"the remnant of the 
island of Caphtor," according to Jeremiah. 

Most important by ^ was the Minoan cantribudon to the later 
Greeks. The extent of this contribution we cannot know for sure, 
though we may have a better idea when Minoan records have been 
translated; but chat it was a significant influence seems cenain. Myce¬ 
naean culture, which unquedonably owed a groat deal to Crete, passed 
directly into Greek tradition. The Mycmacans were Homer’s Achaeatu 
—the conquerors of Troy, and the nadonaj heroes of all Hellas, The 
flowering of Hellas may be viewed as an unctmsdous Renais^nce, 

At least the simitaiiiies between Minoan and Creek civillzauon^eem 
too striking to be merely coincidental. Like the Minoans, the Greeks 
rose in independent towns, on trade by sea, with the benefit of the art 
and learning of more ancient peoples. As they rose they displayed much 
the sune delight in music, poetry, dance, sport, and fesdval ^mes, and 
much the same humanism and freedom of spirit. Because of thb 
freedom Creek culture is properly considered an independent develop 
ment, as almost certainly the Creek ideal of political freedom was; 
yet Creek legend points to deep continuities—and the core of historical 
fact in this legend, once regarded as mere fable, has been repeatedly 

1 Tt It lidkTvd iJwt ibe nimr Cf tbdi Jonlan probablf cionto tnmi iht wvd 
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demonstrated by atchaeolo^ical discoveries. So Homer had memories 
of "broad Knossos, ' which liad been destroyed centuries before his 
time, and was unearthed only in this century. The kind of unique 
"dancing floor" he described would be used for the suging of Greek 
choral dramas. Delphi traced its tnusicat and poetic contests back lo 
Crete; a Cretan, appropriately, was the first winner of the prize for the 
cithara and sacred song. Even tlie unplayfut Spartans believed chat 
their rules for physical education had come from Crete, 

The famous discipline of the Spartans may remind us that the 
Mtnoans evidently grew soft, felt too secure without walls* \\Ticn 
catastrophe struck Knossos, they seem to have ^ne down praying in¬ 
stead of fighting; the complete confusion in which the Tlirone Room 
was found, with scattered ritual vessels apparently in the act of use, 
fu^gcsci iliai K-U^ Minos had liumcd there to play the Minotaur. But 
the poverty of Spartan culture, the dearth of art and civility in its 
disciplined prime, may dispose us to forgive the gay, high-spirited, 
free-living Minoans, who for many centuries had been much more 
etiterprisii^ than the Spartans ever became; who with their love of 
an and sport had yet Uie energy, skill, and valor to build and maincaiii 
a greater empire chan Sparta ever w'tm; and who left memories of a 
gracious way of life that other Greeks cherished, whether or not they 
had been direnly stimulated by knowledge of it. Crete might tnily 
be called the cradle of Western freedom. 


5, *Ttt£ Coming of the **Aryans** 


A different kind of link with Western history was forged by an un¬ 
known people who about sooo b.c. invaded Anatolia, the hi^ central 
plateau of Asia Minor, and conquered what they called the land of the 
"Hatii.’* From this tl«y got their name of Hiuites, recorded in the 
Old Tratament, The biblical writera bad no idea of their historical 
importance, for although they built up an empire mighty enough to 
overthrow Babylon and later to fight Egypt to a standstill, it went the 
way of all empires. It had disappeared ^m human memory by the 
lime the Greeks spreatl over Asia Minor, and it came back to life only 
in our own century, when its capital was ejecavated at Boghaikoy. 
Scholars who iJicn succeeded in translating its native language niade a 
stariUng discovery: the Hiuiies were an Indo-European speaking peo- 
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Some centuries after their cnttajice, another people, who called 
themselves Aryans, invaded and conquered northeni India; ilicit 
descendants became BrahmanSj the ruling caste of India, Toward the 
beginning of the Grst miHeimium a related people (ook over the land of 
Petsia. in lime to make it die scat of a great empire and to give it its 
modem name of Iran ("Atryana"). Meanwhile other Indo-Europeans 
hatl settled in southern Europe, including peoples who w'cre in become 
famous as the Greeks and die Romans. Still others—Celtic, Germanic, 
Slavic—‘Would spread all over Europe. Together tltey have doiuinated 
Western history to this tlay. Almost all the major languages of Europe 
belong to the lndo>European family,* 

Plainly we are dealing with peoples of major imporuince, especially 
in tlie history of freedontr So we need at once to dispel much popular 
confusion. Wc are not dealing with an "Aryan tace.*’ endowed with an 
inborn genius for freedom. The whole family of Indo-European lan¬ 
guages presumably derives ^lu a parent tongue, but this tongue is 
unknown; the family includes olEshoois and blends, in-laws rather than 
direct descendants; and whoever die speakers of die parent tongoc 
were, tficir Imguistic o&pritig were of different racial types by the 
time they entered history, tn strict usage, "Aryan’' is applied only to 
peoples who called iheinsetves so, notably those who estahlislted them¬ 
selves in India and Persia, It does not apply to the Germanic peoples, 
some of whose scholars fondly appropriated die term to christen their 
native genius. Neither is it certain tliat the Indo-Europeans were 
originally Etiropcans. The "Battle-ax folk" in prehisiork northern 
Europe, who have been exmsidered the possible fathers of the race, 
came in from the east. /The baitle-ax itself seems to have appeared 
earlier in vVaatolia.1 Sctiolais now prefer sonthem Russia as the most 
probable homelaud of tlic Indo-Europeans, but do not rule out the 
possibility of central Asia. 

Certain of their characteristics, however, are well established. They 
were inlanders, since they borrowed from other peoples die word for 
**sea." Evetywliete they entered as illiterate henlsmen, growing some 
grain but living mainty off their cattle. The Aryans in isanicular 
brought with them the horse, the taming of which ivas jicrlmps their 
eftief immediute contribution to civilizalJctn; they became pioneers 


3 Ttkc exccpiicmi irc Hun;^ti 2 n, fmiiiLlt, aiKl bc^nging io > 

tdkii Fitiw-tJgribi]. A&nthrr 4:tfrkaui ci^crptkrti i% lUto^uc^URrfUlfixI to Rdv knomt 
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ia cavaJry and ILj^hi'Wlieeled chaTiotry. All were more warlike than ihe 
sedemary agncirltural people 4 in the lands they invaded or conf^uercd, 
and all iiad an aristociatic socicry. in which chieftains were prominent. 
Their chief gtiUs were sky-gods, among whose favorite associations 
were the thunderholt and the storm. Being pastoral rattier than agn- 
ciiltnral peoples, they made little of the Earili MothK" or her dying 
lover-son. 

As barbarians and warriors, the Indo-Europeans may be sard to have 
had a natural inclination to freedom—for themselves. As nilm. they 
showed no inclination to extend its blessings. Typically they estab¬ 
lished an anstoaacy of warrior lords above a mass of peasant seifs — a 
paiteru that left a lasting imprint on European bistory to til is century, 
(freo in Anglo-Saxon means both "free’* and '*noblc. ) In the Near 
Fa^ t they soon took over the basic paitem of the sacred monarchy, and 
in Itidia the Aryans developed die caste system, the ultimate in the 
closed, uhfrec society. Only in the Mediterranean world, where the 
Minoans had set rather different precedents, did tlicy advance the 
ideal of political freedom that is reputedly nainraJ to the IndtsCer- 
■nanif genius. Neither did they have any manifest cuUural destiny by 
virtue of tlieir blood or their language. The Germanic, Celtic, and 
Slavic peoples in Europe neglected to Ixrcorne civilized until late in 
their history. For more than two thousand years the only Indo- 
European peoples to make ugitiftout history were those who entered 
the ctvilited world of the ancient East, and exchanged tJicir language 
for a superior culture. 

Yet they had the strengtli and the wit to make this exchange. Rapid 
as ihfir expansion wa», they were much less destructive than later 
nomadic barbarians, such as the Hnns and tlic Mongob, and they 
proved more capable of ruling the lands they conquered. They also 
realized more fully certain advantages implicit in their pastoral cul¬ 
ture. The Indo-Europeans did have a kind of native freedom of spirit 
that could enable them to play a major role in the history of freedom. 

Aside from tlte hardiness, vigor, and amrage naiwial to warriors, 
pastoral peoples are typically more independent and enterprising 
ihan agricultural peoples. They are less liound to tJie sod and to a life 
of toil; they are much less submissive than peasants, obeying tlieir 
chieftains out of loyally rather than mete docibiy: they are freer 
to think for themselves, and to lift their thoughts. In the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans tliis difference in spirit was most marked in their religion. Unlike 
the Earth Mother, who so often dwelt in caves, their sky-gods were 
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typically assuciaictl u-ith light imtead of tlarkncss, bring known as "thr 
Brfgbt Ones.*' While some» such as Mtthm and Indra of the Aryans, 
were td achieve considerable imponance in religious history, all had 
spiritual possibilities as “high" gods. They also had loftier etltical 
possibilities than the animal Mother, wbo encouraged a degrading 
obsession with phallus or fertility rites, and charactertstically was 
served by temple prostitutes and eunuch priests. If the sky-goda were 
disposed to be as herce and arbitrary as the storm, or as their warlike 
worshipers, they were disposed as well to sanction the Vfarrior virtues 
of courage and independence, the tribal ideals of loyalty and honor. 
But more important at this stage were the very limitations of early 
Indo-European religion, the lack of real devoumess. Tliese barbarians 
lean to have been reUtively casual about their gods, even though the 
Sky Father was a Thunderer, They did not live in Bear, instead assert¬ 
ing their own power and their own vtnue, tefusing to submit tamely 
to the forces either of nature or of oUier men. 

All this we know best from their poetry. When tlic Indo-European 
peoples became literate, they rypically recorded their ideals in epics— 
from India and Greece to Ireland and Scandinavia—which rejected 
their early '’heroic age.'" In these they as typically celcbraied not the 
sutresa of the hero, nor any magica] power he got Erom the gods, but 
the unconciuerahle spirit that made him superior to his fate. It was 
commonty a tragic fate, behtiing a mortal always aware of his mortal¬ 
ity. They drew imagery irum the key inventions of man to emphasize 
the inexorable necessity to which man is subject: from pottery and 
clay the brittle pot into which the gods mold him, from the loom the 
goddesses who spin his &re, from the wheel the ins-ariabte cycle of his 
life. Even so the upshot was never despair. The ultimate stress was not 
on the impotence oE man but on die power and the dignity of his spirit. 

This imaginative freedom, together with an aptitude for learning 
from their more civilized subjects and netghboi^ helped the Indo- 
Europeans to realize die tronic mission of rude conquerors. Such con¬ 
quest is at fiist a setback to civilizacitHi, coramonty inaugurating a 
dark age. In time it may result in a progressive society, as the vigorous 
invaders disrupt crusted iiadiiions and then add something of their 
own when they take to civilized ways. Conquest is not an ideal way, 
still less a certain one. to prevent stagnation and promote creativity. 
But since ttvtlizaiion grew up in Sumer and Egypt it has usually been 
the prelude to new growths. 
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4. The Gfowik of Empire 


In building the first empire known to bLscory, Sargon of Akkad ut 
ihc pattern for almost all later ones. He was king of the Akkadians, a 
Semitic people who had long lived on the borders of Sumer; empire 
has usually been the work of new peoples breaking in on the civilized 
world. After bringing all Sumer under liis dominion » he marched out 
to conquer other lands and by his military exploits became a legendary 
hero, who like Alexander the Great was celebrated in saga and romance 
for many centuries after his empire collapsed. It lasted only a century— 
longer than Alexander’s, but not so long as most Although its collapse 
may be attributed to the pardonable inexperience of his successors, k 
was the natural &te of empire. 

This is an aniikial state, tacking the organic unity of a society, held 
together by force rather than the mystique ol the early sacred monarch. 
Through the spoils of conquest and the exploitation of its subjects 
it may achieve a splendor that darrtes later generations, but that im¬ 
mediately may inspire other rude peoples to invade it, and that always 
tends to corrupt iu rulers. Emperors take to ostentation and bombast, 
parading the godlike powers and abilities for which their subjects feel 
no spontaneous reverence. They also have to depend on professional 
armies, which generally emne to include meicenaries; ambitious gett' 
erals would then take pan in the intrigues anti conspiracies within the 
ruling class. The masses of common people might be trusted to remain 
submissive, but not to strengthen the empire by active devotion. To 
win the loyalty of subject peoples, the semblance of a vital unity, calls 
for a wisdom that bu b^o rare in conquerors, and rarer in their 
successors. 

During the second millennium B.c. in the ancient East, new peoples 
periodically reotganized and invigorated old societies. The gods usually 
profited from their ambitions; any temple destroyed during the course 
of conquest would norma]ty be rebuilt on a grander scale. Men might 
profit too, after the initial devastation and misery. The best of the new 
rulers brought order and security over wide areas that might have 
been suffering from strife or misrule; they built new dties and roads, 
strengthened and expanded the economy, produced more tvealih than 
they had at Gist destroyed. Although none displayed anything com<' 
parable to the originality of the pioneering Sumerians, they built up 
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kingdoms oE some note in cultural as well as military history. Never- 
the less, they may be dismissed summarily in a history of frccdoiiL AH 
die nenTomers seitkd down into the invariable paacm of the sacred 
monarchy; the word ''freedom” or "libeny'’ does not appear in the 
index of even the most sympathetic studies of them. The major devel¬ 
opments in the seetmd milknnium, the hrst age of empire, may be 
stdhctently indicated by a brief survey of two peoples—so<al)ed 
Babylonians and the Indo-European Hitiites. 

The Babyloaians were another Semitic people, hrst known as the 
Amorites (''VVesternera”), who under the great Hammurabi again 
united the land of Sumer and Akkad, not long alter iSoo b.c. Ruling 
from Babylon, hiiheno an insignificam town, they made their capital 
one of the most Eamous dlics of history. Tlidr works were less original 
than they seemed before the Sutnertan achievement was weil known, 
but ev'en so the Babylonians approached the ideal mission of new¬ 
comers in an antique land. Hammurabi's law code was a distinct ad¬ 
vance, remaining ^e most orderly, rational, and comprehensive code 
in all antiquity befotc Roman laiv. Merchants as elifkirntly systematized 
commerce, carrying their law and their bookkeeping methods to other 
lands. Scholars made Babylon a brilliant center of culture too: it 
hummed with literary activity as tliey set alKHii collecting, recording, 
and digesting the whole rich heritage they had come into. In preserving 
this heritage, for the benefit of the later Hebrews among others, they 
added some elevated ideas of their own. (In their version of the Flood 
myth, for instance, the goddess Ishtar bitterly rebukes the great god 
who sends the Hood, concluding her protest against the indiscriminate 
slaughter with tltc statement "On the sinner lay his sin”—an ideal of 
justice that the atiilmts of the Old Testament would cake many cen¬ 
turies lO Tcacli.) Of panicular importance were their contributions to 
mathematics and astronomy, inaugurating the tradition that would 
make the Babylonians die most famous astronomers of antiquity, and 
the Greeks their eager pupils. They systematized all the available leani- 
ing of their time. 

Only they did their work too dioroughty: for the nest thousand 
years the scholars of Mesopotamia would do tittle but copy iL And 
though die Babylonians might have gone on to moie independent 
work of their own. had not disaster struck the dynasty of Hammurabi 
about 1600 B,c. their promise was doubtful. They were not creating 
an original literature or an. In their pursuit of knowledge diey were 
sail on die wrong tradi, and sliowed no signs of suspecting it. Still 
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«!<king primarily to discover the will of iheir inscrutable gpdj, they 
spent less lime and thought on empirical inijuiry than on the arts of 
divination, cspedally through the examination of ihc liver—a super- 
stition that spnsad all over the ancient world, much faster than (heir 
scientilic discoveries, (Among the many peoples who took to peering 
at livers for omens were the Etruscans, teachers of tlte Romans,) Baby¬ 
lonian astTortomers and their progeny hml no reason for surprise or 
dismay when tlieir remarkably precise calculations proved much less 
influential Uian tiie astrology associated with the later Chaldeans in 
Babylon. 

The conquerors of Babylon were tlie Hittites, who destroyed it so 
completely that the land went into darkness for a century or so. It was 
a pointless destruction, inasmuch as ilieir kingdom was a thousand 
miles away: the folly of such conquest was cnipha-siiietl shortly aficr- 
svard by a long peritjd of anarchy in their own land. Yet this people 
was to write one of the more honorable and significant chapters in the 
history of the second miUenniiim. Less brilliaju tban Babylon, (heir 
empire more clearly foreshadowed a new era. 

Entering Asia Minor from rcgiotis unknown, the Hittites had be* 
come the major power in western Asia. !n the anarchy following the 
sack of Babylon they were dominated by tlie new kingdom of MJtanni. 
tn which an Aryon dynasty ruled an Asiatic people known as tlie 
Hunrans, but shortly after i.joo B.c. tliey rose again under Suppilu- 
LiumaSi the greatest of their kings. He broke the power of Mitaiini, 
recovered the lost provinces in Asia Minor, conquered Syria, and won 
such repute that the widow of an Egyptian pharaoh (almost certainly 
Tutaakhaman) asked for one of his sons to replace her husband. Hb 
successors maintained the empire. Iiolding their own against imperial 
Egypt. In i*B6 one of them fought the mJgluy Ramses IL at Radeah in 
Syria—a celebrated battle in which Ramses boasted that he "broke the 
back of liatti forever,’’ as usual almost singlehanded, but which was 
at beat a draw and more probably a defeat, since he immcdbtely re¬ 
treated-* Some years later another great Hiitite king, Haitusilb HI, 
Signed a treaty of peace with Ramses, the first major treaty in recorded 
history. The Hittite Empire remained a world power until its sudden 
overthrow about leoo a.c. 

To culture it made no contribution wonii mentioning, The Hitiites 
borrowed from sti nnundiog peoples the basic arts artd tkilla of civilira- 

• Auae; llM Hiuite illia Itufd Ui Egjpiiui nsiid» irere HiuneTi Dsnlaniutt—ihc 
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lion, o'en their retigton. Their ciiaracterUtic weathergod. Teshup» was 
Hurrian: for the test, the '‘thousand gods of Haul," and the myths, 
rituals, and magic that went with them, were a primliive conglomera' 
tion lacking distinctive character or spirituat potentiality. Unlike later 
Indo-Europeans, they wrote no epic to commeniorate their lieroic age, 
and left no poetry of any sort. They came nearest to a style oF their oviH 
in their monumental tcolptitte, which at licst has a rude kind of 
gmndeur but is liardty one of the great styles. Their massively fortified 
capital of Haiiusas {modem Bogbatkoy) was a center of power, never 
a cetuer of Fitgh culture comparable to the Babylon they wantonly 
desttnyed. Their primary achievement was political. 

TJiis w‘as a fairly impressive achicvemetii. however, and may warrant 
the pride of the European scltolars who liave seen in it the first tnanh 
festation of Indo-European genius. The Hittite conquerors did not rule 
by brute force alone. They otgatiited tlteir kingdom on a feudal basis, 
granting local autonomy to the subject peoples, and seeking to win 
tiieir loyalty by equitable treatment. ^Vhile requiring annual tribute 
from the vassal princes, they represented this as a contractual obliga¬ 
tion, solemnLted by oatfi: the Hittite king regularly reminded the 
vassal of the good service for which he was indebted to his overlord. If 
an ungrateful vassal balked at paying homage or tribute, Ule king took 
paini to commiinkaic his grievances bcEore setting out to war. "Up 
nowt” he would conclude his diplomatic preamble. "Let us light, and 
let the Weather God, ray lord, decide our case!" For the Hittite kings 
were not themselves gods, or at first even godlike. The early kings seem 
to have been somctliing like consdiutional monarchs; tfieir authority 
was limited by tlie p^nktts, a council of nobles or waTriois that sup¬ 
posedly represented the “whole body of citizens" and could sentence to 
death a criminal king. Later kings who were not so limited were still 
not so despotic as most Oriental monaiths. 'Fhey issued laws more 
humane than those of earlier peoples, based more on a principle of 
restitution than of retribution; Hittite law was unique in its emphasis 
on due process, the surprising pains taken to ascertain all the &cts In a 
case. The Hittite royal annals were as novel in their relative sobriety 
and straightforwardness. While the scribes natuially put a good Face on 
the royal record, they were content with a bald prose, they recorded 
defeats as well as triumphs, and in boasting they were never so blatant 
and preposterous as the authors of the imperial propaganda of con- 
cemponary Egypt, 

Hence the Hittite kings played a leading rote in a uiajor develop- 
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ment of tfie latter pan of the second tniUcnnium—what has been called 
the first era of intemationalLsm. The monanhs of Egypt. Babylonia, 
and Miiannt, the three great pow'ets in the Near East before tliem, 
kept up a steady diplomatic correspondence, addressing one another 
as not only equals hut brothers, and cementing their friertdship by 
excliangtng gifts and princesses; they ww'cd the seeds of the universal* 
ism that was most nearly realized in the religion of Ikhnaton. Wlicn 
SuppiltiJiuntas destroyed die power of Mitanni. he took over its plaee 
in the concert. He made as numerous treaties as conquesis, and justified 
the conquests as "liberaiions" of lands from the rule oE Mitanni, de* 
daring that these lands thereupon "rejoiced*" exceedingly. We may 
doubt tlietr rejoicing, yet applaud this sign of something like a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind. More clearly statesmanlike was 
the ^mous treaty that HatiusUis III made with Ramses of Egypt; a 
"good treaty of peace and brotherhood that shall create peace beiw'cen 
them for all time,” and that was in fact kept until the end of the 
Hiiiite Empire seventy years later (a better record than tiie average 
for Eurcipcan powers). All w'c know of the vainglorious Ramses gives 
reason to believe that this siatesmartship was primarily the work of the 
Hiuite monaTch, 

A further reason is another remarkable document left by Hattusills, 
s kind of autobiogTaphy. In tltis he briefiy recounts lii.s triumphs, won 
with the aid of the goddess Ishiar to whom he had dedicated himself, 
but chiefly he justifies his usurpation of the throne from a brother who 
bad tried to destroy him. After long sulfering he had rebelled against 
his brother, "not sinfully" hut openly, with the usual appeal to tlie 
verdict of heaven; "Up nowl Let Ishtai and the VVeaiJier God pass judg* 
ment on us." Again w*e may doubt his entire truthfulness, or even the 
judgment of Is 11 tar; but again v.t should first remark die novelty of 
such political conscience^a reasoned defense of his conduct by an 
atisotute monarch, who called himself a servant of his god, and who 
felt obliged to expbin himself to his people, as if he were their servant 
[DO. I’lis unique autobiography miglit do for the epic thai die 1 Eiitites 
failed to WTitc. 

Yet we cannot regard the I litiiie Empire as a landmark in the history 
of freedom, i'hc repeated uprising of its vassal princes, and of peoples 
un its fringes, iniim.iie that its rule was not considered a blessing. It 
owed its success most obviously' to tts military strength. More revolu* 
lionary than its political wisdom was a new weapon it |wrfected—the 
light iwo-whecled, hoiite-diawn chaiio:; and the Hittites Ixjrrowcd this 
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invention from die Aryan-led Humans. TlieiT gos'enwoent grew less 
novel when they titled lo solve the bcseitiog problem of monaicby— 
the pttibletn of succession. Their early, more or less limited kings cliose 
tlieir successors, as w'elL as most of thetr lii^i officials, from the "Greai 
Family*' oJ their privileged kinsmen, and they ilierefore liad to contend 
with palace uitrtgue; the most ambitious or dt^untled members of 
the Great Family became dbposed to as$a.ssinaiion. After the early 
kingdom collapsed, succession was made hereditary, and though this 
bmiliar, if arbitrary method worked better, it had familiar conse* 
quenres: the HiitJtc monarchy became more like the Oriental sacred 
monarchy. Thereafter we liear no more mention of the pauAus, The 
Great King took Utc title of M\ Son. borrowed from Egypt and 
Mitanni, and with it took on an aura ot divinity; altiiough not deihed 
until his death, he was "beloved of the g|od" and acquired superhuman 
powers. There is no evidence that rliese powers made him more 
beloved by his subjects. 

There is no evidence either of brutal tyranny or llagont corruption; 
so perhaps our porting word should be a tribute to a relatively modest, 
plain-speaking people tvho made little conscious effort to strut before 
posterity, A noble class, owning large estates and presumably supplying 
chartois, may well have matniatned tlieir naditional ideals of lionor 
and valor; onlinary townsmen werre liable to forced labor but otherwue 
were free ciiiaens: though some peasants w-cre bound to the soil, serf¬ 
dom appears not to have been the rule: and thougli slaves were by taw 
worth only half what freemen were, they were legally ficrsons. If to¬ 
gether the Hittites did noi develop a brilliant, gracious, or rehned 
culture, they may have enjoyed a decent way of life, under kings who 
spoke naturally and directly to their people- but in any rase neither 
the best nor the worst in them lived after diem. How’cver wise or 
humane their rule, it had no apparent direct effect on later poliiicaJ 
tiUcon’. Their writings preserved memories of the deeds of the great 
Saigon, a thousand years before; none of their own Great Kings sur¬ 
vived in legend, either as statesmen or as conqueron. The peoples who 
succeeded to their rule in Asia Minor revealed no awareness of a 
unique political legacy. The Hiitites were remembered only by readers 
of die Itchrcw Scriptures, in such stories as that of Uriah the Hittite 
wftosc wife Bathslieha was coveted by King David; and these gave die 
inipre^ion that the people who had built an empire were only a small 
tribe of mercenaries, living in Palestine by the uncertain grace of the 
Hebrew kings. 
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This ignominy was at least in keeping with the end of the Hitcite 
Empire. There had been repeated signs of weakness underlying its 
vigorous rule, for its sirongiy fortified capital of Kattnsas had been 
sacked more than once by scnnbarbaious peoples. When last rebtiilt 
its fortifications were muTe imposing tJian ever, with a doiibSe tine of 
massive walls, and great tow era flanking the gateways and projecting all 
along at intervals of a imndred Feeir but even st) it again fell to ttar 
barians, who about <soo a.c. destroyed it fetr good. Hie Hittites would 
have taken no comfort from the thought that tlieir rude conquerors 
included, and probably were led by, anotlier fndO'European people— 
the Phrygians. 

At about the time that Hattusas fell. Troy fell to Homer’s Aebaeans, 
die Mycenaean*. (According to Homer, the Phrygians were allies of 
die Trojans-) "Tlie Isles were restless," wrote the Egyptian .scribes, 
"and no land stood before them, beginning with Klicta”—the Haiti. 
Egypt managed to throw back these "Sea Peoples." but they Hooded 
over other lands. PJiiltstines settled in Palestine, giving their name to 
die regian. Cities were burned down all over .Asia Minor; almost every 
excavation shows a charred layer dating from this period. The con¬ 
tagion spread to llabylonia. where the Kajsiics-^the succcsstirs of llam- 
miimbi's dynasty—were overthrtm'n. Meatiwbilc otlicr Indo-European 
peoples were pressing behind die Sea Peoples, ^Vithin a g^uieration or 
so after the fall of Troy, Mycenae was destroyed by tlie Dorian Greeks. 

All tlvi^ restlessness signified no stirring of new ideals, nor quest of 
freedom: everywhere the invasions inaugurated another dark age, 
which was to last for several centuries. Yet dicy also heralded a new 
age in history^ By all odds the moat rc^'olutionary ccmiribution of (he 
Hittites was one they failed to exploit; a tiarbarian jicoplc in their 
realm teamed !iaw to work iron. Tiietr kings treated tJic new metal 
as a kind of precious stone, cioir valuable than gold, turning down 
Pharaoh when he asked for a present of tlie royal sjufi. Possibly it 
helped to topple their empire, as legend had it that the Sea Peoples 
were "men of iron": they might liave learned the tccret from bar¬ 
barian meitenaries of the Hiititcs. It ii certain, at any rate, that some 
of the newcomers were using iron by the next century, Ii it also appro¬ 
priate; for the new metal had revoJulionary possibilities that new 
peoples could best realire. 
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LTke Iron Age 


Because of ihe iclaiive scarcity of copper and rspocblly of tin, the 
Urotize that gave its name to the first age of metal had rematned very 
costly. No ordinary man txjuld afford metal tools of lit* own, much less 
weapons. Thus in Egypt peasants continued to use flint and stone 
implements for many centuries after the establishment of the Old 
Kingdom. Iron, however, is far more common; so once men had 
learned an efficient method of working it, metal would at last become 
cheap. It opened up immense economic possibiiides beyond the growth 
of a large new industry. SVith good cheap tools, production of all 
kinds Cfnild be increased, in agriculture and in other industries; trade 
would be stimulated, in staples as well as luxury goods. There was in 
fact such a boom in the first millennium, as evidenced by the growth 
and spread of population. The boom then stimulated further invent 
tivcitess. An unprecedented number of new tools were fiishioned, 
among them spades, tongs, shears, and planes, while oxen were made 
to work c om mills and olive crushers. At least two inventions may be 
called cpochrmaking^the simple alphabet and coinage. These were 
primary means to realizing the revolutionary social possibilities of the 
Iron Age. 

As the cnstly bronze had kept metal weapons and tools in effect a 
monopoly of die ruling class, iron was potentialty a great democratic 
force. It was a boon to new peoples antbiiious to rise in the world, for 
diey could arm themselves more readily, hope to meet on mure even 
terms the armies of Great Kings. Hence more small states arose, pos¬ 
sible laboratories for experiments in popular government. Above all, 
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iron wus ^ lyiOQ to tJir little man. Able to po^ess his own meral tools, 
he might now become an independent fanner or artisan, tliereby pro- 
viding more qppoTtimities for small metrhants too, A growing middle 
class, accustomed to individuat enterprise, might grow critical of 
ancient txadilions that impeded such enterprise, and the sacred mon¬ 
arch tliercfone look like what he does to us—it despot. Some peoples did 
away with kingship. 

The Phoenicians, who anticipated the new age by living chiefly on 
trade, were inspired by commercial needs to invent iheir alphabet 
shortly before its dawn. .Although related peoples on the Syrian coast 
probably contributed to the invention, die Phoenician alphabet be^ 
came the most popular and influential; k spread aJI over the Mediccr- 
rancan world dtititig the Iron Age. Old peoples naturally clung to Urcir 
Familiar, sacred, clumsy hieroglyphs and syllabaries, which their priests 
and scholars kepi uaitig down to the Ciiristiau era, but newly literate 
peoples as naturally prcfcircd die much more economical and elGdcnt 
alpliahet, Comtncpn men could now easily Jeam to read and write, little 
artisans ami merchants to keep their own accounts. The aristocratic 
monopoly on learning might be broken. 

The Greeks, who most fully exploited the democratic potentialities 
of tile alpljabet. were also quick to exploit the invention of coinage, 
alwul Ooti B.C., whidi they credited to the Lydians, founders of a new 
kingdom in Asia Minor. Replacing bars of metal, standardized coins 
laciUtatcd trade and encouraged industry, but the Greeks helped ouL 
wiili a more revolutionary innovation—small change. Early coins, of 
silver and gold, had been in denominations too high for the daily 
iransactions of the poor; vvith miall cliange the Uttle man could buy 
and sell little things, in small quantities. As Gordon Childc observed, 
he was no longer condemned to eat his wages. Small producers were 
enrauraged to produce cheap goods for a growing market, and so to 
swell the tendencies to individualism. 

The little man would very soon discover the proverbial evils of 
motley- He suffered from mortgagers and usurers, often being enslaved 
for debt: here and there die Iron .Age engendered bitter class struggle, 
.At this stage in the history of freedom, however, the important point 
is that the little man ntnv could and did struggle. And hb ambiguous 
condition rdlnicted a deeper ferment, because of wbkh the first millen¬ 
nium became a major turning point in hbtory'. The increasing social 
rnohility, witli increasing trade, promoted more cosmopolitanism, while 
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the growing individualisni led to more selE-cortsdoiisne^. more aware- 
neisi o£ possibility and choice, ATI this entailed toore possibilities of 
uticeriainty and insetuHty^ tension and conflict, from which traditioTiat 
toyalties and sanctities might suffer; but by the same toSten it might 
emancipate and revolutionize thoughti tiy al! odds the most important 
creations of the millennium were new imelkctual or spirimal values, 
represenicd by the emergence of philosophy* science, and the higher 
religions. They amounted to the discovery of Man, of Nature* and of 
God. 

Now* the Iron Age is among tlie most striking Hlustrations of the 
impoTtance of material, economic factors in history. At tlie same ludc 
it is as conclusive a refutation of any pure economic determinism. The 
discovery of how to work iron was not itself economically determined; 
it was made hy barharianSi not by civilized peoples whose economy 
called for ii. Once made, it created the pc^bility of new productive 
foiceSj then of new instiiutions and creeds; but differetu peoples re¬ 
sponded to these possibiUtics in (liffeTetit ivays^ Only a few peoples* 
indeed, realized the revolutionary poientialities ol Lite Iron Age. First 
of all wc must note that it did not Tcvoluuoniie life in the heartland 
of dvilizacion. The Hittites signaled the response of the old peopJci, 
who bad not made this key discovery, W‘ho generally tailed to appreci¬ 
ate its podsibiUlieSip and who even banned the use of iron iti religious 
rituals — symbolbung their fidelity to an archak way ol life. 

Egypt was too far gone in slavish piety to he rejuvenated. It could 
muiter up some military power when no other empire was itrtmg (as 
under Sheshonk* the biblical Shishak)^ but it could summon no spirit¬ 
ual or cultural cneigy* Iron did not even come into common use in 
Egypt until late in the seventh centucry— hundteds of years after 
’^barbarians'' had lakpn id it^ — and then laigcly b.ecan-sc of Creek 
influence. While snnie other peoples at about this time w^ere groping 
toward loftier religious ideab, Egyptians were reverting more fervetiily 
to the mysteries of Isis and OsirtSp prehisioric fertility cults that had 
been made over into magical means of personal salvation- In Meso¬ 
potamia, atwaj'S more restless and active* there was a response of sorts 
in the rise of the Assyrian Empire— the first great power to tmiergc 
from the dark age following die invasions of the Sea Pcnpici. Ihii the 
notoriously eruei Assyrians exploited chieily the ngly peA^ibiliiics of 
the Iron Age, in the creation of military rngincs, the ariiU Lpation ol 
tncchaittzed warfare* and tbcdevelopntciit of military power to plunder. 
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destroy, and enslave. IF diey Lllustrated the dcstnictiveness that is 
liable to attend creativity. bnalJy they illustrated again the blight oE 
the sacred monarchy. 

They may first be credited with some cold-blooded achievements. 
While by ilicir systematic cmeliy they thoroughly earned their reputa- 
fion as the Scourge ol God, won immediately by destroying the nofib- 
em kingdom oE Israel, they possibly furthered Cod‘s purposes in other 
unconscious wap. They not only conquered but learned how to 
organire and administer a large empire, thus preparing the way for 
the much greater Persian and Roman empires, and thence for the 
whole series of empires—Byzantine, Sassanian. A.rab, Seljuk. and 
Ouoman—that were to rule this region dotvti to our own century. In 
brutally carrying off and transplanting captive peoples, they advanced 
the cosmopoUian tendencies of tlie age. Their kings were careful to 
foster commerce, the lifeblood of civilization, and made one impciitant 
courribuiion to technology about 700 Jt.c. Sennacherib built the 
earliest Lnuivti aqitediict to supply his capita! with water—a device 
that would make it possible for other great cities to grow up in the 
arid Near East. They were also pious enough to preserve die heritage 
of litetature and learning hand^ down by the Babylonians, The As¬ 
syrian kings, notably Ashurbanipal, built great libraries and brought 
many scholars to court to translate the classical texts into the vernacular. 
The ‘Age of .\shurbanipa]" (669-626). which Icli us as well the finest 
Assyrian sculpture, has been compared to the Renaissance in Europe. 

Bui the comparison emphasizes how far the .Assyrians fell slion of 
any emancipation of the human spirit. Their chief contribution to the 
life ol the spirit vfss their elaboration of demonology, whieJt helps 
to explain their atrcxiiues; they were themselves hoimded by the 
religious feais they brought 10 odicr peoples, Othenvise they were 
remarkably unimaginative. Their teamed men were mere copyists, 
still copying the texts of the Sumjcrians, adding uo speculations of 
tlieit own.’ Tlicir humorless art likewise adhered to itadiiion; though 
ilie animals in tlie sculptured reliefs of Ashiirbanipal are depicted witJi 
exciting vigor, the human figures are as stiff and forbidding as they 
had been since the end of Sumer. The great Ashurbanipal himself 
brings us back to the .Assyrian role as Scourge o f Cod. In his last years 

t lilicQ ihe 41H1I17 ilicjr Uanluk ihe fiipiriiic pent, (tier ilic cwRity 

luaw^l r»>ihi of <hc SiMnrrim- lu hkm tit jppptoprLitc n>le lit ihe nrattmi. WhiA 
Uw Au|mna pK»vwt in ihctr Athur rn hb Head, ibcy Umpty rmopied ihe iLalttIonian 
Milieu. Hfauiluiitiif till luitic fur MudiiLV. vklJ (IdIiiq a atria* job ac (lut, heir mul 
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he was woefully oppressed and loy'stified by the evil days ihat had 
befallen liii kingdotn and himself—a holy kiugir who ^'did well niiio 
god and mm, to dead or living/' We find it easy to undcrstaiul the 
evil days^ harder to sympathije with the holy king. In 6ia B.e. his 
capital of Nineveh was utterly destroyed, ihe kingdom extinguished, 
and the Assyrians disappeared from history^ more quickly than any 
other prominem people before or after them. They migiit liavc gone 
into utter oblivion had not the lesser victims of their abominable 
cruelty included the Israelites. 

The native Chaldean Empire that briefly succeeded to the rule of 
Mcaopotamiap and that in Nebuchadnerrar provided another Scourge 
for God's chosen people, was brilliant enough to make Babylon one 
of die Seven ^Vbnders of the ancient world- (The Assyrians had pre^ 
served the Babylonian magic number seven.) It gave no promise ol 
a fresh development m enltutCi however, grew politically rotten in ^ 
very short time^ and offered only a feeble resistance before falling to 
the Persian Emperor Cyrus the Great, in 559 b.c. Its tall mark^ the 
end of tlic long era in which Egypt and Mesopotamia had doininated 
history in the Near East- The future belonged to newcomers on the 
axitieiu. scene. Eventually these too succumbed to its tradition of 
'"miraclep mystcryp and authority'*; but firsr they displayed S43fne crea* 
tivity^ pointed toward the grearer changes to come. 


2. T 7 u fersira Empire 


The secret of success in the first miUeniiium was still not clearly 
race or blood. A kingdom of the Indo-European Phrygians that toward 
Soo B.c, emerged in the heart of Asia Minor, reptadjig the Hittitc$. 
showed enough signs of originality to influence the Creeks, whofic 
tradition made them (he juvetitots of inusic^ but in the seventh century 
ttieir kingdom was Of^Trwhelmed by new barbarians from Europe, the 
dread Cimmerians. An Asiatic people* the I.ydians, now carried the 
torch in Asia Minors after a desperate straggle they succeeded in dnV 
ing out the Cimmerians, and then built up a strong kin^om with a 
brilliant capital at Sardis. Upon subduing the Creek cities in loniii, 
they look io enthusiasiically lo Greek cuUtirc that little is known of 
their uwfi origina! culture beyond their reported invention of coinage* 
This helped to enrich their kingdonii and to shorten iti life. Although 
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the last ot their kings, the fabulously wealthy CrDe&tis, held hi$ own 
the covetous Aryan Medes. who had been UrgeJy res pons tblr 
for the ovcfdvrow of the ^^ss^Tiain Empire, ht was liiss successful against 
their kimmen, the Aryan Persians, Sardb fell to Cyras the Great tn 
the mid sixth century. With these Persians the imperiat possibilities 
of the Iron Age were at last fully realized. 

They Jiad been living in Iran for same centuries, giving no signs 
of a higi) destiny. Like other inciO'EuTopeanSj tltey tnaintamed an aristo¬ 
cratic society based on a largely [lastoraj economyj featuring the horse. 
Before the rise ol die Medes their land was split iip into independent 
princedoms, none of whkii had reached the levd of dviliiation in 
neighboring Mesopotamia, TJie Medes formed a state that must have 
had much infliiemre on the later Persian state, but almmt nothing is 
known about it except that it was short-Jlved. Immedtately it was the 
genius of Cyrus that gave the Persians their historic destitiyi welding 
them into a nation, ht proceeded in one generation to conquer a 
greater empire than any before his time. Under his grandson Darius it 
extended from the Nile and the Aegean to the Indus, embracing ronir 
sidcralily more than the heartland of dvillration. 

The early Persian emperars were no[ only great warriors but great 
rulers and builders. They succeeded m administering their vast em¬ 
pire by setting up provinces under satraps, who were directly respon¬ 
sible to ihc king and wetc kept under supervisLon by annual Inspeccors. 
They ordered the [mperial economy by issuing a uniform coinage, 
tvhile also standardiiing weights and measures^ and further stimulated 
trade and industry by building a network of roads, lined with cara- 
vanserat and supplied with relays of hurses; one was the famous i/jQ^ 
mile '^Royal Road'* from Sardis to Susa, their capital. Darius regally 
displayed the economic unity and strength of his empire by imating 
from ail over materials for his new palace at Susa—gold from Sandis, 
cedar from Lebanon, oak from India, ivory from Ethiopia, etc. Com¬ 
merce reached as tar as the Danube and the Rhine, where Persian coins 
have been found. The prosperity of the early empire was such that real 
wages were doubled in Babylonia, 

More important^ the Persian emperors deliberaiely fostered the 
cosmopolitan spirit of the age. Where the .Assyrians had oiass^icrcd 
or enslaved^ Cyrus the Great w^as the most raagnaniEnous of conquerorSi* 
To the Bahyloniam he announced himself a.^ a liberator, not a con¬ 
queror, and everywhere hr proved himself by generosity lo his new 
■ubjecls, rrspect for their gc^ and their cusioms. tsaJah even hailed 
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him as a Messiah for resToring w Palestine iht Israelites who had been 
tarried off into captivity in Babyloii+ His successors wwe less mag¬ 
nanimous but still toterunt, even accepting Atamaic as the universal 
language of their empire for btisiness purposes,* Perhapa they realised 
that such liberality was good for business, and certainly they knew that 
the Persians had much to ieam from their more civilized subjeers^ 
wheae arts and skills tiiey freely adopted- While Persian art achieved 
some disdnciiycness, it was a cosmopolitan product that reflected 
Scythian^ Assyrian. Hiitiie^ Egyptian, Babylonian, and Greek influences- 
For all such reasons it has been said that the Persians created a world 
rivilizaiion, not merely an empire^ The degree of unity they achieved, 
or of loyalt)' among their subjects> was apparent in the army of Xerxes 
that invaded Greece — a host made up oE contingents frotn many diverse 
peoples^ including Greets. When Alesunder the Great conquered the 
Persian Empire and chen dreamed of setting up an empire that would 
be a brotherhood, or "'union of hearts/' he iv'as more likely to have 
got thU idea from the Persians than front hts tutor Aristotle. 

Above allp the Persians heralded a revolutionary new era through 
their great prophet ZorDastcr* Apparently bom in the sixth century 
B.c^ he preached the artstcxTaiic morality of the Indt^Ewropeans ai 
their best, but preached it in the name of Ahura-Mazda. a much more 
spirifual deity than any of them had yet conceived. As the Zend-Avesta, 
the sacred book of Zoroastrianism, is a hopelessly incoherent, frag- 
mentary collection of much later writing* his gospel is somewhat 
uncertain^ and may not liave been the pure monotheism celebrated by 
still later admirers; at least his royal disciple Darius recognired other 
gods besides Ahura-Marda, considering him only the greatest god. But 
Zoroaster clearly did attack the retgtiing poSytheism. den-UTUcing the 
old tribal gods as cril spirits, and as clearly attacked the still more 
anciem traditian of mape and idolatry- He preached a pirely etltical 
service of Ahutn-MaKda. a god of truth and light. Man s duty was by his 
own Irte will to aid tlie supreme god in his constant struggle with 
the powers of darkness and evil* led by Ahrintan, Tins struggle would 
flnaliy end in the momph of righicousness, with heavenly rewards for 
the f^thful; but man had to earn his afterlife by a strenuous moral 
life on earth, not by passive obcdl ente, ritual appeasement, or any 

*TltE fUMM ot ihil Scfnlik Lnij^aRt—laier to Iw ipflJten hy jema—li ■ iilbiue iq 
iatcT^unc hf patuiilon litUcBil of lorc^. for ihc-.Vrtniieant rwvtt truloit 9 einpire- 
li ftmalacit ilM isiijidinl Itiiigiisitc ■’f Semitic Alii cK^rpl until lire titut ot 

MoluuniDed. wbq m mii ipoatk of tnm unfartuoaielir romp^kqttfd ilw mnrat AraWc itm 
tepLiod Aiamak. 
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mode of minide and mpccry. In particular lie had to be crudi£ul—a 
virtue for which the reisians won a wide reputation. 

By tmpIicaLtion Zoroaster’^ duaUstic gtstpel made humaii history 
much more meaningful than it had seemed In earlier citiUrations. 
With their essentially static view of the universe, the Egyptians had no 
word for history in our sense; and while the Nfcsopotamian peoples ail 
knew that the gods ruled history and misfonunes svene due to offctiscs 
against them, they never knew the nature of their offenses—their kings 
always did their anxious best to divine the will of the gods, Zoroaster 
g^ve man a clear purpose and incentive: he Linked the human drama 
with the cosmic struggle between good and evil, which would have a 
positive denouement. Some historians have accordingly seen in the 
early Persian emperors not only a high sense of mission but a new 
theory of history, containing ifie germs of the invi^iratiTig Idea of 
progress. As a iclf-pnodaimed liberator, Cyrus the Great im^ied that 
he was bringing in a new order, better than the venerable pasL Darius 
also implied that he was remaking history by empliasizing tha^ he was 
' an Aryan, having Aryan lineage.” with nothing but pure intentions. 
"Says Darius the king; By the favor of Ahura-Marda 1 am of such a 
ion that I am a friend to right, I am not a friend to wrongs it is not 
ray desire that the weak man should have wrong done to him by the 
mighty: nor b it roy desire that the mighty man should have wrong 
done to him by the weak. "What is right, that is my desire, ,., I am not 
hot-tempered. Whai things develop in my anger, I hold firmly under 
control by my will power." 

Still, it is possible to read this as Ofiema! bombast, not simple 
truthfulness. The proclamations of the Persian emperon were not 
wholly new, after all; one can find something like them in Hattusilis 
and Hammurabi—for that matter as far back as King Urukagina of 
Lagasii. In any case these antecedents recall that the new order did 
not last long. About the style of the later Persian emperon there is no 
question: it is the old bombast. Under them die mighty man did not 
have to worry about possible wrong done to him by the w'cak. Tlieir 
desire for the right was not overriding, their temper or their whim 
was generally much more apparem than their will power. They had 
reverted to the old onier of the sacred monarchy, W'ith a vengeance^— 
a literal vengeance on those who might dispute their claim to be Kinff 
oF Kings, 

The outcome of the Persian Empire was scarcely surprising. The 
Persians had grown up in the shadow of the sacred monarchy, and die 
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great majority of Uieir subjects knew no otlicr fomi of govemment. 
The oWest known Persian writing is a royal proclamation: ''Thii land 
of the Persians which I possess, provided With fine horses and good 
men^ it is tlie great god Ahura-Maida who has given it to me. E am the 
king of this land'' The tlictne of me and God may not impire truth¬ 
fulness or fidelity. The gift of Ahura-Mazda ivas somewhat besmirdied 
as early as Cambyses, the son of Cyrus the Great: he secretly had his 
brother assassinaied^ inaugurating what was to become royal Persian 
routine, and he ruled as a despot. Following Darius, Xenccs showed 
rnorc vigor rh^n he is generally given credit foT| became of his fiasco 
in Greece; yet the Persian Empire lived primarily off the achievements 
of Cyrus and DariuSt aided by the feebleness of the Egyptians and 
Babylonians. Xcnces was the last emperor to lead the army in personn 
The imperial rule of his successors was enlivened chiefly by harem 
intrigutp conspiracy, and assassination. The satraps became increasitigly 
corrupt and msuboidiitate; some of them virtually independent. The 
one emperor who for a time rcstaned unity, Ariasetfx^ succeeded 
by dim of alanghteritig several dozen of his brothers and sistcis. 

This pattern of degencratiou. which would be repeated in snl> 
sequent empires down through the OiiomanSp seems to have been 
mote sordid and brutal under the Persian than earlier regimes. One 
reason, perhap^ was the weakening of ttadidoiial sanctities by the 
ferment of the Iron Age. Men could respond to the genius and the 
magnanimity of a Cyrus, but otherwise they might not really believe 
that there was anything divine about the roy^al autocrat before whom 
they had to proatrute themselves. Thus Persian rnonumenul art, in- 
spired solely by the service of the Great King, became exhausted 
within a century'; the later kings would only build meaningless palaces 
in which to squander their ^vealth. For the same reason the kings 
might be more openly opposed, as they were by satraps. The nobility^ 
the artny^ and the priesthood now had more indcpeudenc inffuence 
or poteniml power. Absolute monarchs in all die later empires in tfiis 
region wmild have to contend against such opposition from, within the 
ruling class. 

En the Persian state, however, opposition to the Great King did not 
yet rise on grounds ot clear principle, in the name of constitutional 
rights. White in Zoroastrian theory law was immutable, in fart ihc king 
alone issued taw” even nobles went subject to execution at die royal 
whim. If as Aryans the Persians bad an independent spirit, they en¬ 
joyed no political freedom. And with the failure of their new political 
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order diey proiitd incapble of creating any other new values. They 
contributnl nothing of importance to poetry, empirical know'ledge, or 
technology. Outside liir royal palace and harem tltcy clung to their 
aristocratic virtues, hut tliey lost sight of the teachings of Zutoajter. 
The famous Magi testoivd the old polytheism and its magical ac¬ 
cessories, with a fanatical imistence tin doctrinal and ritual purity that 
antidpated the Christian horror of heresy* and that made them a 
symbol of Oriental wisdom. Ahura-Maida, the god of truth and light, 
proved less influential than Ahriman, the Evil Spirit, Ahriman became 
Satan— 3. prince of lies who had little power against the abni^ty 
Jehovah of Israel, but who acquired immense power in later Christen¬ 
dom and spread more darkncM than he himaelf knew. 

Even so, the remarkable constructive achievemenu of Cyrus and 
Daritts, in confronting a task of unprecedented magnitude, were by 
no means wasted effort. Ttieir groundwork remained—the frame and 
basis of cosmopofii. We may accordingly be grateful even for the fail¬ 
ures of the Ptisians. They stimulated the wonderful achievement of 
Albeits, which became die leader of the Greek world after its heroic 
resistance to the tioiu of Xerxes, Later they drew the Greeks into the 
ancienL Easi in the wake of Alexander the Great, stimulating the 
Hellciiisdc achievement that educated tire Romans and die early Chris¬ 
tians. .All owed more dian they knew to the woo-k of die magnanimous 
Cyrus. 


5. The Phoetticians 


"Whoever cultivates the com cultivates righteousness." said Zoro¬ 
aster. In keeping with Aryan tradition, he praised agriculture above 
commerce; and it may indeed be better for building chatacter, Com- 
tnetce. however, is more likely to produce a lively intelligence. The 
Greeks were an obvious case tn point, hut so were an earlier pioneering 
people in the lion Age—t.hc Phoenicians. 

Appearing on the coast north of Palestine by the midtllc of the 
second millennium n.c.. the plioentctam tacked the Greeks' advantage 
oE geographical and cultural distance from the heartland of the sacred 
mtuiarcliy. Thev were subject to die power as well as the traditiooi of 
the ancient civilirations, by now given to inipcrialitm; wc hrst hear of 
theta when the Egyptians invaded their land. Nevmtielns, they halt 
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the wit to rise to tht challenge of the narrow coital plain oti which 
they UveiL me the Greeks, they w'ent to sea and t£x>k full advantage 
of the possihiUties of conttocrce. They became the most advcninrous 
sailors of antiqnityj reaching and pa^fising Gibraltar before the first 
tniUenniutn; later their Admiral Han no would explore the whole coast 
of Africa—a feat atiempicd by no Etiropeans until two diousand years 
after him. By trade they bulk up their famous cities oE Tyre and Sidon, 
taking over ihe Mediterranean when the ^finoan and Mycenaean sea 
empires collapsed. By the bold, liardy spirit displayed in tbek seaEaring 
they weatlicrcd the anarchy of (Jie dark age and maintained their 
independence in litdc Phoenicia for some centuries. They helped to 
educate both the Israelites and the Greeks, even apart from thetr 
supremely important invention of the alphabcL 

As early as tooo b.c. the Phoenidam began planting the colonies 
that radiated their influence throughout the Methterrancaii w'ortd. 
Some wont as far ^ Gadcs {Gidiz) in Spain; others settled in Cyprus, 
Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, and North Atricii, These colonios were not 
military or trading outposts^ but pcrmiineni independent seiilemcnts 
by men seeking their fortune, or crowdird out of the little homeland by 
rising popiilatJou* Although they had cultural and sentimental tics u> 
the motlict city, as pii>nccrs in a distant Land they bcgaifc fashinniiig 
a different kind of state better suitrd to tlteir business enterprise. 
\^^h^Ie the mother cities in Phoeuida retained their iradiiloiiai Ungs 
(such as the King Hiram who made an allLaiice with King David of 
Israel)^ many ot most of die colonies became republics of a sort. Among 
these was Cardmge in nordi Africa, tlir Iasi and the greatest of the 
colonies of Tyre, K built up a sea empire that gave serious trouble 
to ihe Greeks, and miicli graver trouble to the Romans! a power great 
enough to threaten i.he rtiain course of \VesteTti history. 

Cartilage was probably founded toward Soo B*c., when dvilizarion 
was emergirtg from the dark age in hiLlirr Asia. Although little^ is 
koaivn ot tis early history* it apparently rccpgnized its star in the city 
of Tartessits in Spain. fThis may have been tlie biblicaj Tanhish, for 
which the stiff necked Jonah sailed when the Lonl told him to go to 
Nineveh’i whereupon he learned hli lesson tn tlic belly of 3 whale.) 
Tartessus had growti rich* powerful, an<l fjuiioiis on iU metal imlusiry, 
particularly its istonopoiy on iin, hrouglit (ft via the Atlantic. In thosiiEih 
ceitiury it svns dcsiroyetl bv the CartliaginLanSj. w^ho then took over tis 
monoixily. blocked Gibraltar, and spread stories of the terron of sailing 
in the Atlantic. In the next century Carihagc was halted in Sicily by 
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the Greeks, who woo a decisive baltle, but it kept on growing. It was 
about the greatest coiumerdal and industrial dly of the time when it 
began its life-and‘death struggle with Rome, on which depended the 
mastery of the Mediterranean world, 

Carthage owed its power to its poUtiral institutions as well as its 
coimncrciai enterprise. Aristotle, who discussed its consiitutioii at some 
lengtli, called it a democracy'. More precisely, it was an aristocratic 
republic like later Venice, ruled by merchant princes; or in other 
words, an oligarchy. Aristotle noted that its elected magistrates were 
generally cltosen for thetr wealth, and that while popular assemblies 
could freely discuss and oppose tnatten brought before them, a councQ 
of elders first decided what tliese matters should be. He added that the 
Carth^inians escaped the evEU of oligarchy, in particular claw war, by 
sending the poor away to colonics, where they could enrich thenisdvcs. 
A modem democrat might add that, unlike the Oriental monarchies, 
they had established the tradition that government was a public affair. 
On the record, at any rate, the merchant rulen of Carthage had not 
only the qualities of energy, initiative, resourcefulness, and daring that 
have come to be associated with private enterprise, but more polittcal 
genius than landed arifrocraciea have typically shown; they could be 
more enlightened or astute because as merrhants iliey were acciis- 
lomed to methods of persuasion rather than mere force. Aristotle was 
especially impressed by the fact that Carthage had never had a revolu^ 
tion or been ruled by a tyrant. He conciuded that its constitution was 
“justly celebrated." one of the best he knew. 

He was no democrat, however—lie also had high praise for ihc con- 
stituiion of Sparta. Other Greeks were shocked by die venaliiy and 
corruption of the rulers of Carthage- another apparent reason why it 
had no class war was that the merchant princes bribed the common 
people to acquiesce in their policies. And crisis Anally expoiscd the 
characteristic limiiaiions of the business spirit that had made (he city 
rich. In the Punic Wars with Rome. Carthage had the advantages of 
considerably more wcaldi and manpower, and in the great Hannibal 
more brilliant goierahhip; Rutiir liad better soldiers and more public 
spirit. Cartilage dependnnl on mercenaries and subjea jx^oples to do its 
lighting, while selfish interests ruled at home, Fultoiving Roman suc¬ 
cess. the patriotic Hannibal initiated reforms that drasikally litnited 
ihc power of the oUgarrlis; whereupon they turned on him and forced 
him out of die dly. Their irventu,rl reward was the utter destruction 
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ot Carthage, as a generation or so later the Ramans decided to end its 
history, 

At the end the Carihaginiaiu did fight H^iih despei^tc courage, some 
half a millioTi of thein perishing in the hna! siege.. As so often with the 
defeated in history^ we cannot da them full justice: wt do not have 
their side of die story. We know them chiefly through alien Creek and 
Roman souTceSp which except for Aristotle are almost uniformiy 
mticat> Still, ii h signihcanl that they (eft no record. The material 
evidence from excavation lends support to the har^h judgments of the 
Greeks and Romani, on a people whose Brsi and last ohjective was 
wealth. 

The early Phoenicians w^ere famous for thdr luxury goods, especially 
their purple fabrics. As Homer's heroes got their choicest possessions 
from Tyre and Sidon^ historians once magnified Phoenician Inlluence 
on early Greek ari^ bui it ti now clear that the art of the Phoenicians 
was largely derivative and had little independent influence; while 
manufacturing wares for export, they made their wealth mainly as 
carricis and middlemen. Tlic later Carthaginians were famous for none 
of their wares. Their ait was imtcative and undliringtiiihed, and ii got 
poorer as increasingly they imported instead of copying Greek goodie 
Although almost all their literature is lost, there is no dgn of poetry, 
drama, or philosophy. They were fervently, even fanatically devoted 
lo their L^y of the Heavens^ Tanic^ but without any appreciable 
elevation or euLancipatlon of spirit; she tong sanctioned human sacri* 
fices and never inspired any prophet tom parable to those of their 
fellow Semites in the land of Canaan. Altogether, about aU that man- 
kind owes to Carthage Is some slight technical improveracnls in ship¬ 
building and w^ar£are» and the word "gorilla,^' broughc in by .Admiral 
Hanno. The only Carthaginians who are well known are Hannibal 
and the mythical Queen Dido of Virgil—both tragic figures, in a 
national drama otherwise lacking the dignity of high tragedy. 

The Greeks, it might be added, were still more cnierprtsing than the 
Carthaginians, better at their own commerdat game. Carthage did 
not issue coinage until the fourth century a.f:. and it never developed 
a banking system comparable to tliat of Rh tides or Alexandria. One 
apparent reason for its rtiattve sUiggtshneii was that it had fewer 
independent merchants and artisans: trade was largely nionopolixed 
by a oligarchy, as it had earlier bern by the Phoenician kl£igs« 

in the ancient Orieniat tradition. Bui chiefly the Greeks point lo a trite 
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coflcliuioR. Through a measure of freedom the Carthaginians won 
coiuidertible weakh and power, the material means to the good H(e; 
and w'itli that their speculation ended. Tlie Greeks, no less interested 
in wealtli and power, were deeply concerned as wdJ with the ends of 
freedom, tlte question wtiat is the good life. 


4, The "Axial FiM** 


From die outset of dvitizatioD. as we have seen, man remained bfind 
to what now seem the most obidous implicaiions of his epoch-making 
achievement. He Iiad made an elabotaie world of hii own, splendidly 
walled, furnished, and adorned: yet he was still not a self-conscious 
maker, really aware of his own powers or his freedom to create for his 
own purposes. Mr had aisquiFed a great deal ot empirtca) knowledge, 
about agriculture, astmnamy, medicine, metallurgy, mechanics; yet he 
bad no sound idea of how he had got this knowlc^e, no explicit idea 
of natural causes or natnial law. He had provided much more oppor- 
Uinity for die gifted individual, created more need of individual enter¬ 
prise: yet he had not declared the value of individuality, the right to 
personal freedom, or the need of indepetulcnce of spirit. He had trans¬ 
cended the tribajistn of prehistoric man. in heterogeneous cities and 
then in empires, even attaining an era of itiiematianalism: yet he had 
little or no concept of universality, or of mankind. In his religion, as 
in his magic, he gives the impression of having answered the hr^t 
and last questions before he consdousty asked them. Although there 
must have been many scattered individuals who grew self-conscious 
and under stress asked searching questions, as we know some Egyptians 
did after the colfapse of the Old Kingdom, the signiftcatii thing is that 
we know hartlly any of their names or their works. It was not until 
what Karl jaspers has called the "AxiaT period," from about 800 to 
200 B.C,. that man realited the implications of civilItailon, and can 
be said to have discovered his humanity. 

The immediate sig^ of a Tevotution.iry change in his mentality is the 
great names that have come down from this period. Almost all the 
well-known names before it are the names of kings and conqiicrori, 
and of their gods. Now we hear of great individuals of a very dififerent 
kind: Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, and Lao-tse; Amos. Jeremiah, 
and Isaiah; Homer, Thales, Solon, Aeschylus, Socrates, Plato, and a 
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himdraJ oihcr Greeks. Together they icpFreseat the m&st exnraiTnUnary 
creative era in man's history between the rise ot civiUraiioo and the 
rise of modern science, 'rhis era made 3 mark on cverji' great society 
iherealtei, and provicicii the standards by which wc judge all previous 
societies. 

It seems mote exiraoT'dinary because oE a mysiertous coincidence# 
The most iniUicniial of tliese pioneers ail appeared in Or about the 
sixth century independently^ in widely separated lands, without 
any apparent inHuerice on one another# This was probably the century 
of Zoroaster in Iran, certainly of Buddlia in India ^nd Confucius tn 
China; in Palestine the prophetic movement now culminated in Jere¬ 
miah and Dcuiero-Isaiab, who gave Israel its loftiest visions of the One 
God: and in the Greek world appeared Solon, the great lawgiver, while 
ThaJes and his successors gave i»inh to natural philosophy and science. 
There would seem to have been some deep ground svreU. But U so, 
it remains mysicrioiis: ii did not affet:t most peoples. Say that man had 
at last come of age. as he was bound to, be did so only among a few 
peoples of diverse and relatively recent auiecedents. Call in the Iron 
Age and its increasing tensions, and these stilt elicited radi^Uy differ¬ 
ent responses. The mere feci that the creativity was excraordinary indi¬ 
cates that it was not clearly dctCTxnincd by the common material 
conditions of life, Jt was rather the plainest dcmonsimJon of the 
power of genius, ihe difference that great men may make in liistOTy . 
The pioneers of the sixth century were indeed Ptomctii^n. 

Outside of Greece the major outcome w^as the emergence of die 
higher rcligioiis—Zoroasmanisni, Hinduism, Buddhbm, Confucianiam^ 
Taoism, and Judaism. These embodied rirtually all the basic religious 
ideas on which man has livcxl ever stnee^ The differences among them 
are a<j fundamental that one cannot believe in all of them# bui even 
men who believe in none of them may agree that these religioni deserve 
the name of "higher/** All moved away from the immemorial tribal 
gods and nature gods, toward more uni versa! , spiritual conceptions of 
deity or the cosmic oidct. Their primary concern was no longer the 
material success of the nation or the assurance of good oops^ but the 
spiritual welfare of maoF llicy offered visions of some Good beyond 

mkaiMld cmplva«« that mf ornaatt lim h Tini ihr mcUphticit queaUou d 1 ibf 
tmih of inv ceU^laiii floh the tjUrtiiiMi of iTi ettrcti oo ficctioiit. Ai ■otiImxIoi 

CKrUtijm luv Iflicb thbik i^vml ihc tmih icmlctl 1^ Jciiiu wji linhjue and cfltlMv I 
Dxleht nsoifk tkai th^ hfa w*™ drawn from thi: ol 

Fiiid- Tlit iJiilr %d6ed hj OiTUiJajiitj na> ibat Ood had delJhrraieb 

taciificnl htrofcil in older to man. 
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the flux of earthly life, rescuing man Eronn hia long obsession with food 
and phallus. They proposed differenc ways of iieatiog the powers 
above^ but ways alike mure amenable to hia ideal purposes. Tbdr 
service of deity was &r fnoiii mere servility. 

The advance rcprcscnied by such loftier spirituality is plainer be^ 
cause it signified as well a growth of raiionaltty. Thought was miirh 
freer, more conscious, and more critical. Above all. it was no longer 
govemed by myth. In Buddha. Confucius, and the Crecits the emanci¬ 
pation was specifically philosophical; but pruphecs and philosophers 
alike repudiated the universal practice of magic, or any merely ritual 
way of dealing with nature or deity. The higher reltgions gave inuclt 
more intelligible, moral content to die ancient idea of the sacred. All 
sought to educate man, enlighten him. elevate him by insisting on 
righteousness instead of rites, the ideal instead of the idol. They intro¬ 
duced universal etlucal ideals, based on the tacit if not explicit assump¬ 
tion of the brotherhood of man. It is hard to do justice to such once 
novel teachings because they may now seem elementary, platitudinous; 
but this in itself proves the great difference thai the higher religions 
have made in man's thinking 

Although none preached a gospel of individualism, indirectly they 
did much to emancipate the individual, By discrediting the external 
forms of ritual religion, they led the way to some inner relation with 
deity that might stir a consciousness of selfhood, or of personality. They 
coidcrrcd a spiritual independence and mponsibility on the individual, 
a moral obligation to serve the god or to seek the good t h at was 
yet a free choice, up to hiro. While preaching the good will essential 
to the maintenance of any social fteedom, they fostered a respect for 
the spirit in man that seeks truth and goodness, and that might 
therefore claim a right to freedom. Judaism taught that he had been 
ct^ai^ in the very- image of God. Hinduism even proclaimed a divinity 
within man, a oneness with the soul of the universe that was his birth- 
right and that made saperfluous any special revelation by Cod or 
covenant with him: the individual was directly attuned to the infinite 
and the eternal. 

The prehistoric myth and magic came back, of course, and with them 
the as ancient trih^ism. or heavenly favoritism, The highei religions 
created a much wider gap between the lofty spirits and die massa 
of simple worshipers, whose needs were tended or exploited by con- 
serrative priesthoods. From now on we must always keep in mind tlie 
obvious but often neglected distinction between idea! religion, as repre- 
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unt«l by the founders and Uieir truly spiritual followers^ and cstab- 
Ibhed or hisioric relJgion, as represented by worldly churtbes with 
vested interau in ^miracle, tnyucryt and autliority/" Bui if only be¬ 
cause reiigiofi is always degraded or corrupted by worldly suctesSi and 
never succeed* in rooting out either primitive idolatry or tribalisroi it 
b necessary to remanher that the higher Teligions began as literally 
subversive^ tcvolytionary movemcnis+and that they retain revolutionary 
potential i ties. Their foundeTB all defied tmiversal, timeless tradition, 
when they did not— like Buddha — attack point-blank the tyraniry of 
reigning superstitiDn. None offered any mere "'opiate for the masses/* 

Immediately, however, ii is necessary to dwell on the fundaniental 
divergences from the outset of the Axial period. If the awakening re¬ 
sulted Etmit some deep, coEiunon experience, Israel flatly denied a uni¬ 
versal experience by claimiog a unique divine rCTelation. Else w'here 
the new modes of rationality and spirituality were more freely available 
to all mankind in theory^ but they took mutually excittsivc fonns- The 
Far Eastern religions w'ert at their purest godless by J udaeo-Christian 
standartb in that tliey rejected tJie anciem belief in personal gods, and 
conceived of no Being who was concerned about man and demanded 
worship. Within iliese religiotis, the World Soul of Hinduism differed 
as radically troni the Heaven of Confucius as both did from the 
Jehovah of Israel, ’While for Buddha there w'as appareTUly no God at 
alL As for Greece^ its philosophers never reached a basic agreemcni on 
the cosmic spiritual realily* if any* Conceptions of the esscmial nature 
of man and the good life varied as w'idcly. He might or might not have 
an immoTtat soul; his chief duty might or might not be lo serve the 
heavenly powders; his highest good might come from fulfilling himself 
in the natuial world or from scorning this world- Only the Creeks dis¬ 
covered natural law in a scientific lense. Almost everywhere the basic 
pattern of the sacred monarchy would recur* with atiendant myths- 
hut otherft'ise we can no longer generalize so freely about a basic 
mentality as we can in the ancient East. 

Such divergences became more pronounced in the course of time, 
amounting to estrangements. Israel and especially Greece lead us lo the 
basic theme of East and West—lor a student of humjn freedom the 
most important theme that emerges from the Axial period. The great 
socieiics that embraced Hinduism, Buddhism, and Confucianism were 
indeed diverse: but at this stage we may lump them together, and 
postpone detailed consideration of them* for a $tnipEe reason. Apart 
from the invariable corruptions, none of these higher icJJgiom fostered 
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ihc growth of a free society, None impiied a cooscious ideal of freedom. 

lluddha, the boldest of the Eastern thinkcis, makes plainest tlic 
reasons why they failed to promote any such cause. He based his gospel 
on the evil of life in the natural world, unrelieved by hatterhig liopes 
of a benevolent Creator or by any promise of heavenly rewards in a 
life to come. The svay to escape this evil was to suppress alt natural 
desire; the highest goal for man was Nirvana, a kiogiluin of no world, 
Buddtia accordingly oJJcred man what he called "Deliverance," what 
is commonly known as "spiritual freedom" or what I should call peace 
of mind. Thb may be considered a higher good than ordinary freedom. 
(Today it seems to be what many free Americans chiefly crave, and 
enjoy only with the help of trantjuilttcrs.) Still, its essence remains a 
Ircedotn ftom desire to carry out earthly purposes, or to realize the 
cointnon garden varieties of freedom. Although Buddha taught in a 
spirit of compassion and love, his Way naturally bred an indifference 
not only lo ideas of political freedom but to energetic efforts at social 
reform. Buddhism then became the first great ttiisionary religion, 
imveling all over the Far East, and in the process taking on alt the 
popular accessories of a salvation colt—heavens and hells, saints and 
devils, holy water, rosaries, relics, etc,* Buddha himself svas worthiped 
as a savior-god, in defiance of his plain teaching that he was a mortal 
poiitiing out a way of salvation as'ailabfe tf* men by their own unaided 
efforts. Hut if many of his w'orshipers, especially io Cfaitia, took a more 
cheerful view of ear Ltd y life, no great apostle or Buddhist clturdi ever 
led a popular struggle to improve the social, political conditions of 
this life. 

In Buddha's native land of India his religion failed to last, giving 
w'ay to the older religion of yiindulsm, but by a different approadi thb 
aspired to a similar goal of tranquillity through nonaitachmerit. The 
approach was myMicJsni: an immediate, intuitive sense of the World 
Soul, an immanent spiritual reality behind all the transitory or illusory 
appearances of the material world- Tltis was accordingly an ineffable 
kind of knowledge, beyond ordinary sense, reason, or logic; one could 
enjoy die supreme experience of unity with die Eternal only by escap¬ 
ing the w'orld of the semes. Because mysticism raises obvious iotellcc- 
tual difficulties, in particular the question how or why tin- timeless 

*ti iiriLitijdi miidpalce ihp ntiallun ai tfcll «« ibe cihJcal ulcdiitn r>J Christ baity, 
■lie acit ntiuhaijtii tcUxictit jama Frt^isoii noted. “The Budiihiit ttai five 

ontums in idsBucr at ilic Rentaa Chuith in ihe Invcptkm amt uv of all ihe tceenMinia 
B(ul fonta taiiuacHt to Uiith tetiptioni." One luUian dlltemiH a thai no iht list etei 
bcea foesht ia ibe nime of huddliisia. 
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World Soul gtvrs rise to an iilitsory temporal worlti, and because 
mystics often feel impelled to niter the siiblimcly unnttetable truth, 
India produced a rich philosophy and literature, Schools gave differ* 
ent anst^'CTs to the problem of bridging the gulf between the ideal and 
the natural n'orld, and to the <]uesi)Un of what attitude to take up to 
ibis world. But the weight of Hindu thought, supported by the testi¬ 
mony of Indian history, was a substantial agreement on the utltm- 
portance if not the unreality of the temporal world, and the supreme 
importance of nonattachment to it. Similarly the sell that most thinkers 
agreed was the ultimate reality was not die person or the individual 
known to ^V^cstemers, but an impersonal inediuni or spiritual receiving 
set^ which in becotniag attuned to the 'tv'orld Soul lost all conscious¬ 
ness of individuality. 

Hence Indians never wrote history, which perfotce takes place in 
time and is made by persons. Although they developed a theater, they 
never wtoie tragedy cither; this was literally taboo. If the appearance 
of evil was hard to accotmt for, it could only be apparent, another 
temporal distcaetton from the "real" spiritual reality; the wise and holy 
men were indifferent to it on high principle. And so they Itigically 
remained indifferent to the wretched poverty of the teeming Indian 
masses. From their tranquil ranks came no indignant prophets, social 
reformers, or apostles of freedom. The conspicuous earthly counterpart 
to Hindu spirituality was the caste system that India maintained for 
well over two thousand years—the most consistent, sustained effort io 
all history ai a static, closed society, or at the ideal of complete accept¬ 
ance of one's social Uaius and earthly lot. A by-produci of both was the 
degraded supentitton of the Indian masses; the Brahman caste was 
content to leave iheni to the magical devices that helped to keep them 
content. Since the Axial period, no other great society has been so 
priest-ridden as India, whose popular piety is still symbolized by its 
sacred cows. 

In China the teaching of Confucius was very different, and raises 
more complicated issues. He was by far the most humanistic of the great 
Eastern teachers, not at all otherworldly. While respecting "Heaven,” 
a kind of impersonal moral order that governed the universe, he was 
concerned primarily with establishing a harmonious human order on 
earth. Ai a truly imparUaJ order. Heaven called for no worship or 
ptopitiation (no popular temples were dedicated to it), but at that 
the piety of Confucius was tempered by a degree of skeptictsm. "We 
don't know yet how to serve men,'* he told a questioner, "how can we 
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know about serving the spirits?" Henre he advJseJ men to "respect 
spiritual beings^ but keep them at a distance." He kept them at a 
proper distance even in emptiasizing the importance of /i, or ritual 
and ceremony. Ritual, especially in the form of ancestor ivotship, vras 
a primary meam of maintaining social unity and harmony; and with 
Confucius ir involved some conscious make believe, a measure of die 
playfulness that Huizinga dwelt on in Homo Ludens —possibly the best 
meam of realizing whatever truth may be embodied in myth and 
ritual. He was so worldly and sophisticated, Jndetd, that Chrisiophtrr 
Dawson, speaking as a Christian, has declared that Confucianism as a 
religion "Is tinintelligible to us by reason of its very rationality.” 

Similarly Confucius was devoted to an ideal of culture in die Greek 
sense—die conscious cultivation of human nature. As an apostle of 
harmony he eschcw'ed any radical dualism of body and soul, any idea 
of radical opposition between man and nature, or Heaven. He took an 
essentially optimistic view oE human nature and earthly life, basing 
hU ideal social order on ethics instead of law, and his ethics on the 
cuttivation of natural sympathy and natural piety instead of stern 
commandments and rigorous discipline. His creed was singularly free 
from both dogma and iniimidattoti by anxiety or fear. And in keep¬ 
ing with his breadth and liberality of spirit, it had democratic implica¬ 
tions that w^ere explicitly stated by Mencius, his foremost disciple. "In 
a nation," Mencius wrote, *'the people are the most important, the 
stale is next, and the ruler is the least important." As a "Son oE 
Heaven," the Chinese etnpetur ruled by a niandate Eram Heaven; 
but jMencius declared that the people might justly rebel, or "change 
the mandate." if he abused it. 

Yet Canfucian China remained a sacred monarchy, much like all the 
others. There was no legally constituted authority apart Erom the em¬ 
peror to define or restrict his mandate from Heaven, In practice he 
could be removed only by assassination or civil war, and this resulted 
only in rule by a new Son of Heaven, never in a new political order. 
The people’s right to revolution was [ess than notninah there was not 
even a word for rights in dasstcal Chinese. Later Confucianisia argued 
that the emperor could be punished only by Heaven, though on earth 
it appeared to t>e as remiss as all otlrer gods, China remained basically 
true to Confucius, or at least truer than any other great society has 
been lo its avowed religion; but thereby it demonstrated that in spite 
of bis liberality of spirit he had much to do with its failure to become 
a free society. 
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His primary objective was order and stability, not freedom. He was 
profbuodly conservative—in his own words, "a transmitter, not a 
mater, believing m and loving the ancients," The ancient's in fact had 
their way, to a greater extent than he perhaps realired or intended. The 
ritualism he cncouiagcd opened tfie door to all their magic, the pre¬ 
historic siipersttiion that has run riot in China to this day. swamping 
as well the mystical religion of Lao-tse. like iltc ancients, too. Confu¬ 
cius subordinated the individual, for the sake of harmony and stability 
stressing not his rights but his duties—to the ancestors, the father, the 
emperor. He taught a gcacious way of life, but one that found little 
room for personal^enterprise and initiauve, any spirit of quest or 
adventure, any searching curiosity or dissent. If his creed was too 
rational and worldly to deserve the holy name of religion by Christian 
stantlards, it was not rational enough for basic intellectual purposes, 
or in particular scientific purposes. It stimulated no such &ee inquiry 
and criticbni, or such rational studies of nature, history, and politics, 
as the Creek contemporaries of Confucius were embarking on. 

The troubles of these Greeks, however, recall us to a familiar theme 
—the costs of die Axial period. ^Ve may anticipate some of the prob¬ 
lems created by the realization of new possibilities, apart from the 
much greater gulf between the choice spirits and the cammon people. 
The loftier visions were not simply visions of harmony, peace, or joy. 
The growing rationality migiit lead to growing disagreement, the pro¬ 
founder questioning to deeper disquiet, and hoth to a growing aware¬ 
ness of ultimate uncertainty. If assured of his spiritual kinship with 
Cod or cosmos, man might yet feel less at home in the tiacurat worldj 
die higher religions mostly tended to sever his bonds with nature, 
disrupt the deep tinity he had felt in worsitiptng the Mother Goddess 
and her ever-dying. cver-TesuTTccicd son, HU spiritual independence 
might make him fed lonely and itisecuce. more anxious for magical 
means of personal .salvation. His spiritual responsibility might induce 
feelings of guilt and sin. or fears of an Almighty mme despotic than 
the always limited nature deities and tribal deities: be might have less 
cunlidencc in bis natural pow-eis of intelligence. Having a clearer 
knowledge of good and evil, he might have a deeper sense of his im¬ 
perfection at get the notion of his Fall. All such lendeiides may be 
considered good for his soul: but they tvould not ncces'sarity give him 
more dfettive freedom, in the only life he can ever be sure ol. 
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THE UTflQUEJVESS 
OF ISRAEL 


1. Hie Early History of the Hebrews 


Among tbc Semitic peoples who as early as Sargon's Akkadians became 
proiiuncnt in ancient history were » group known as the Apirti or 
Habiru. Throughout the second millenniutn they appear in documents 
from the major lands—Egyp^> Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor. Usually 
they appear as troublemakers, nomadic or mercenary raiders. Among 
ilicm. it seems highly probable, were the people destined to become 
known as Hebrews. So we might be warned at once against popular 
genera lira I ions about the "Semitic character.” While the Hebrews were 
desert ttomads. Semitic Amorites were building the great city of 
Babylon, Semitic Phoenicians were taking to the sea. Other Ilabiru 
groups settled down to become Moabites, Ammonites, Amalekiies, 
Somites, Mtdianices—idolatcrs showing no sign of religious genius. 
Some lemained nomads, perhaps surviving as .Arabian tribes who today 
are ttjll living in regions where Herodotus named and placed them. 
The Hebrew's themselves would clamor to their tribal gpd for a king, 
so as to be "tike all the nations." They would get their wish and be- 
come Diucb like other nations, at least the tittle nations around tltem. 
But (liey would also develop a unique character and culture, as differ. 
ent from the Babytcmian and Phoenician as from the Aryan, As a na- 
tion they would sliare the fate of all the others, meet their end more 
quickly than many. As a people they would survive all the others, 
and make a deep, lasting impress on Western history. They would 
become troublemakers in a proloundcr sense attd on a much greater 
scale, l>oth inspiring and obstructing the growth of freedoms that Uiey 
themselves hardly enjoyed. 
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Imincdutelf they give trouble to ihe his[orian by their one great 
enduring work, the 0\6 Testament. Atcbacolo^pcal research has demon¬ 
strated the faciual basts of a great deal of biblical history, whicli sclioiars 
were once indiiicd to regard as essentially mythical or legendary. Never¬ 
theless. it is not tnjstivortiiy history, if only because of its religious 
inspiration. The autliors of llic Old Testament treated all seriDus 
matters—social, economic, poliiica], military—in religious terms. A 
secular historian has to discount or at least reinterpret thetr account 
of their past. 

Tljcre is no question, however, that the Hebrews entered history as 
herdsmen, like their patriarch Abraham living in lenta. Their pastoral 
society was strongly patriarchal; the authority of the father cor¬ 
responded to that of the thoroughly masculine God they would come to 
worship. .As shepherds rattier than hoiscmen, ttiey were not so warlike 
or aristocratic as the Indo-Europeans, but they bad a comparable in¬ 
dependence of spirit. Tliey early came under the influence of more 
civilized peoples, horn whom we now knosv they borrowed some of their 
myths. Tlieir own legends liad it that Abraham came from Ur in Sumer, 
where he could liave seen the Tower of Babel and heard of the Flood, 
Quite possibly they spent some time in bondage in Egypt, as a people 
b unlikely to invent such liumiliating stories about its {>a5t; they may 
have been etiilaved when the Egyptians thtpw out the Hyksos. (One 
recorded Hyksos chieftain was named Jacob-cl.) Here they perhaps 
picked up the custom of circumcision that later helped to make them 
a "peculiar people." 

Jn any case the Hebrews certainly entered Canaan in the thirteenth 
century BX. .4.* ccnainly tlieir invasion of the "Promised Land" was 
not the triumphal procession narnited in the Book of Joshua; excava¬ 
tions confirm wJiat may be gathered from the Book of Judges, in which 
cities and Kings supposedly destroyed by Joshua crop up again. Al¬ 
though they leveled some cilia, including Jericho, they settled in the 
hill sections of central Palestine, where they maintained themselves 
wdih considetablc diflicu.lty. Tlieir promised land was mostly a poor 
land, "overflowing with milk and honey" because it was belter suited 
to goats and bees tlian to die raising of crops, and it became poorer 
for tfieir coming; the early Hebrew settlements in excavated mounds 
are much inferior in culture to the Canaanite towns below them. They 
were still primarily a pastoral, not an agricultural people. Their later 
prophets would hark back to die purity of the simple pastoral life of 
the ancestors, but it was not in bet idyllic. As Judges itself makes clear. 
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the ancestors kept warring on one another as wcU as on the Canaanite 
city-states, neighboring Habiro tribes, and the Phttisiincs on the coast: 
"Everybody did what was right in his own eyes." Ohen ihcy had to 
submit to the right of tlie Philistines, who liad a monopoly on iron. 
During this troubled period they became known as Israelites instead of 
Hebrews. (The last biblical reference to the Hebrews occurs in a battle 
between the Philistines and the Israelites, and suggests—^somewhat con* 
fusedly — that the Hebrews had been ftghiing on tlie wrong side.) They 
did not dominate the land until they became a nation under King 
David, about toco D.C. All along they had been aided by the irrupiion 
of the Sea Peoples, for while this gave them the Philistines to contend 
with, it left no strong imperial power tn the region. 

Tliete is more question, however, about the Teligion the Hebrews 
brought with Urem into Palestine, especially about the teachings of 
Moses. He was so rare a type of cultural hero tliai even skeptics may 
agree that there must almost sutely have been a great leader behind 
the legendary hgure presented in Exodus; some powerful personality 
made an indelible tnipTessinn on the people in tfie Wilderness. Moses 
may well have been born rn Egypt, as his name is Egyptian (meaning 
"child"), and he might have been influcticed by Ikbnaton. though this 
seems less likely: Ikhnaton's religion had been largely cemfined to the 
royal court.* But just what Mofses taught w'ill remain forever a matter of 
ctmjecture, given the hopeless confusion of lofty ethics, toodi fore tooth 
secular law, and prehistoric taboo in die different versions of the so- 
called Mosaic law recorded in Exodus. And whatever he taught, it is 
clear that the settlers in the Promised Land were by and large still 
attached to an cssenually primitive religion. 

They worshiped their god Yahweh (Jehovah) at "high places" marked 
by imnicmorial stones. He was a purely tribal god. Tlie "covenant’* 
that the patrtatchs made with him. as described in Genesis, was a 
kind of contiactual agreement profitable to both sides: in return for 
their exclusive devotion, he agreed to devote himself exclusively to 
them. He fulltlled his share of die bargain by showing no concern what¬ 
ever for the rest of mankind except to sb ugh ter them when they, got 
in the way of his owm people; so Moses could exult, "The Lord is a 
man of warl" 'Phe devotion he demanded in letum involved the 

^Wben Fnud ET^evi. Ill Afoul ond tlxii Mdki inipcTicU the ixtigkifi ^ 

Tkhoflton on rhe "xtifl ptop\t^ and Out \ht:j Gnilh murdi^td him lor h\i paiiu, 

}ir Aimifid iMi difBciiUy by oBiuniiig ilui Moos had been an E^pEiui rmhlt. Hm- 
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familbr modes of propitiation* flattery* and ritual etiquette. IJke moat 
gods, he loved tiie savor of meat and imisted on regular olfetitigs of it; 
"None shall come befon* me ejnpty^iandcdJ" He gave comidemble 
(rouble because he was as i^ilible and moody as other gods, ohen '"re¬ 
penting" what he had done, some times regretung that he had ever made 
the bargain in the hrst place; in wrath or dismay he slaughtered many 
of his own people too. In ail tills one can make oui die potentialities 
of die later monotheism. The parriatths adhered to the contraci, wof- 
ahtping no other gods: Vahweh contmued to take an intense personal 
interest in his people, while never sliowing the least interest in tiaving 
afibiis with odier or even goddesses; and he was already unique in 
having deliberaicly ''cho^“ his people. But simply to appreciate the 
religtous growth ol braei—not to mention tlie tremendous historic 
drama of the "local god who made good''—one must note iliat iti 
early religion was no more spirituai or edifying than most primitive 
religions. 

With the establishment of die kingdom began the hisiory that made 
the braelites more "like all the nations*'' and finally more unlike iheiiL 
The differencts are much more important; but to undeniand and ap¬ 
preciate them, we mmc again brst dwelt on the likenesses. Vahweh in¬ 
itiated the new pliase when he responded to the clamor of the people 
by appointing a king, SauL The independeni Indite tribes had been 
governing themselves by a kind of primitive democracy, under a council 
of elders; now they were united in an embryonic sacred monardiy^ In 
later Europe defenders of the divine right of kings would never weary 
of repeating that God himself had ordained kingship. 

Altliough the tragic career of Saul bone of Uic great dramas recorded 
in the Old Testament* hb divine sponsorship might have seemed un^ 
dear had ht not been succeeded by the ouitaw^ chiefiain David. David 
became a inily gr^iiE leader, worthy of comparison with the heroes of 
the greatest imtjons- He liegan lus tong reign (e. too5'965) as a con¬ 
queror, destroying the power of the Phtlbtines and subduing other 
neightikoring peoples. As a ruler he was atilt more impressivep creating a 
strong kingdom out of rude, quarrelsome tribes, in a land that under 
the more civilized Canaanites had never been united. He arganisitd a 
professional standing army and a profeuiona) hurtstycTiiiy. He sei up a 
nadonal capital at Jerusalem^ hitherto an obsaite town, where he 
inaugnraced a great building program by erecting n palace and plan* 
nSng the Temple iliac would make it a spLriiua] capital as welL For 
sudt purposes he had lo employ Phixnician aichitccts, engineers.^ and 
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cTTiftsmcn; htac) ^ifould never develop 3 notable ityle oE its own. But 
be Slatted it on tbe toad to ctvili7.aticin, and himself culiivated the one 
art in whidi it did distingnish itself: he was a poet and musician, very 
possibly the author ot some of the Psalms that were attributed to him. 
In genemK Canaan unilcr King David at last began to look tike a 
promised land. 

Unfortunately, it was a quite expensive promise. David's bureaucraey 
included the inevitable tax collectors. Yahweh himself was displeased 
at the census David bad taken, to count the heads of all his subjects 
for admintsiTaiive purposes. Even apart from the heavy taxation, the 
gain of national independence entailed a loss of personal freedom; 
every IsnteUte w-as now liable to forced labor, tvithout compensation. 
The costs of monarchy liecamc plainer under David's son Solomon. 
As Harry Orl insky observed, David was fortunate in that It is good lived 
after luin, "his evil was interred with Solomon's bones.** 

Solomon ruled as a fulhfledged Oriental despot. He ascended the 
tlirone in the customary manner by getting killed an older brother 
who had a possibly belter claim to it; he was helped by harem intrigue, 
which continued to feature the history of Israel. Alihot^h he made 
concessions to the false gods of his many foreign wives and concubines, 
he earned his reputation as a holy king by building the Temple oE 
jenisalem in magnificent style, even if the style of his imported archi¬ 
tects. He also earned his teputatton lor Oriental splendor; excavations, 
as of his huge stables at ^{egiddo, prove that it was a real splendor. He 
carried through the whole building program of David, adding some 
grandiose ideas of his own. Tlie costs matched his ideas; to finance his 
Temple alone he had to impose terrific taxes, conscript many thousands 
of his subjects, and turn over twenty Galilean towns to King Hiram 
of Tyre, Only a few could et'ade the costs, through the corruption of 
his officials. The immediate outcome of the reign of King Solomon, wtio 
became another symbol of Oriental wisdom, teas calamitous^ A revolt 
that began in his last years grew into an open rebellion upon his 
death in 925 a.a It permanently split the kingdom in two, endutg 
whatever chances the Israeliics might have had of maintaining their 
independence. 

Their chances were slim at best, since empire was on the rise again. 
The northern kingdom of Israel, with its capitai at Samaria, managed 
to hold out until 722, then falling to the bloody Assyrians: they 
carried ofi the lost ten tribes (whom European scholars would identify 
w'ith the American Indians). The little southem kingdom of Judah 
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huddled around Jerusalem until 5871 when the Babylonians finished 
taiing its dlies, dcstioyed Solomon 1 Temple, and carried od into cap' 
tivtty most o[ its lemaining upper class and its artisans. The political 
history' of the kingdoios need noi be detailed. Both wrote some bright 
pages under able kings, and at the end both put up a desperate, heroic 
resistance. Chiefly they hung on by more or less astute diplomacy, pay¬ 
ing tribute to greater powers or playing off their enemies against one 
another, when not against their Fetlow Israelites^ The important point 
is that the religion of Israel grew out of almost continuous national 
crisis, and finally national catastrophe. 

Meanwhile the prosperity achieved under David and Solomon had 
had the familiar social consequences. In the earlier towns there had 
been no pronounced inequality in wealth and power; excavations dis¬ 
close latger and smaller houses but nothing like the palaces in the 
Cananite towns before them. In the tingdom rising prosperity was en¬ 
joyed chiefly by a few and led to an tncrcasing gulf ^tween the haves 
and die have-nots. The masses bore the bmm ol Solomon’s oppressive 
taxation; many must have been worse off than their nomadic ancestors. 
Thereafter Israel was rent by the bitter class feeling of the Iron Age, 
That tills failed to break out into open rlaw war was not due to political 
enlightenmcjit or rcEortn. As in other Eastern nations, the poor were 
simf^y powerless when not spiritless, the more so because the high 
priests were generally not on their side. 

The social law of Israel also was much like that of other naitom. It 
retained some ancient provisions dating from the nomadic days, bor¬ 
rowed others directly or indirectly From the codes of the Canaanites, 
Babylonians, and Kitdtcs or Hurrians. It was in some respects more 
humane than these codes, in others harsher, but on the whole it em¬ 
bodied no loftierconreptions of personal freedom or social justice. Like 
the others, it legalized slavcTy. It differed principally in that Cod was 
made its author, not merely iu inspiration; so later Europeans and 
Americans could aigue that slavery had divine sanctimi. Similarly God 
confumed the inferior status of woinaii, befitting the unseemly manner 
of her creation out of man’s rib by a kind of ^terthought. Although 
women could get divorce in Egypt, only men could under the law of 
Palestine. 

As we approach the great prophets who emerged fmm this back¬ 
ground, it is well to keep in mind that they did not represent the nation 
of their time. The common habit of contrasting the average ptaciice 
of our own time with the tofiiest thought of other ages may be good 
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for our iOuU, bui it is not conducive to historical understanding. The 
prophets were so eloquent iti indignation and exhortation because 
Israel was not devoted to the proper service of Cod as they conceived 
it* Ridi and poor atilte had the same materia! interests as other peoples, 
or ourselves. They were always attracted to the gods of their more 
prod^nius or powerful neighbors, since these gods appeared to take 
better care of their people. (Solomon himself bad worsliiped Asiartc in 
his old age.) They sometimes stoned the prophets, as they would later 
crucify Jesus, The greatness of Israel stemmed not from its consistent 
idealism, but from its capacity for spiritual growth. 


2. Ute Unique Ideals 


You art a Canaanitc, the prophet EreLiel told jemsatem, and had an 
Amorite for a father, a Hitiite for a mother (16:3). The Promised 
Land of the Israelites was indeed a great crossroads, where they could 
draw on a cultural wtaltJi to which all the major peoples before and 
around them had coniributed. Research has steadily magnified their 
indebtednesi to the Canaanites in particular, beginning with their 
Hebrew language, a dialect they adopted in Canaan; the Old Testa¬ 
ment is full of allusions tc Canaanite verse and echoes of Canaanitc 
legend. Yet research has also made clearer the smhing difference be¬ 
tween prophetic Judaism and all other conieitiporaTy reltgiotu, espe¬ 
cially those of their neighbors. The Old Testament describes as 
"abominations" the characteristic religious practices of the Cartaaniies. 
The Israelites would have nothing to do ev'en with the great fertility 
goddesses, though they bad particular need of fcrUItLy when tiiey took 
to agriculture in their arid land. Neither were they seduced by the 
still more auractive Egyptian idea of a heavenly afterlife. Toynbee has 
said that the region about Syria became the major birthplace of the 
higher religions because it was a meeting place for various civilizaiioni. 
The genius of Israel was displayed chiefly in all that it deliberately le- 
jeeted from these civiliiatiorw. 

The great prophets, the men primarily responsible for Uicsc rejec¬ 
tions, were thernselvcs a unique type. The early proplicts of Israel 
were a familiar breed ol sootlisayer and wonder-worker. Like their 
fellow magicians in all iJic other nations, they were prtifcssionats, ap¬ 
parently oiganucd in bands or guilds: King Jehoshaphat could 
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summon tour Ktindred of ihem to divine God's Vfill about a miiiUrf 
project* Like Elijah, they passed on their mantle* or taught (iieir trade, 
to successors. In the eighth century however, appeared Aiiioi—the 
herald o[ an altogether difFerent tradition. The new prophet strictly 
an individiiaL While always speaking in die of the Lord G^>d 

W'ho had called bun, lie impressed himself upon the commimi^y by 
the power of hb thoughtj his passion* his ptrrsonality. Me never pre¬ 
tended to be a miracle man. No more did he pretend to mysterious 
powers of divination when he "prophesied'' doom—he wai merely 
talking plain religions senso. One of a long line, he was still no pro¬ 
fessional and taught no successor, for be had no magical tricks to teaidi. 
He tame to denouticc ' false prophets" of die old popular typej, the 
wonder-woi kers. He might denounce die higli priests of Israel as well. 

A major dicttie oF the prophets, beginning wiih Amos, was social 
injustice—the oppression of the prior* to which the high priests were 
typically indifferent- To "explain" (heir teadung by the tensions of the 
Iron Age is only to accenitiaie their uniqueness. The poor were op- 
preyed in all tJie narioos* at all times; in Israel alone did prophets arise 
to protest vehemently in the name of God. If Zoitiaster preached that 
God demanded only righteousness, and many a God-sent kirjgp from 
Hammurabi to Darius, had prociaimed his intention of protecting die 
poor against the rich and powerful, none expressed sudi indigrtaiion 
at unrighteousness, none [misled so uniformly and absolutely that men 
live up to their avowed belief in justice. Nor can any later religion, 
indeed, match the prophets of Israel- Few^ Christian saints cried out 
insistently against social injustice. St- Thomas Aquinas could write very 
calmly about the naturalness of serfdom, wbiJe even gentle Si- Francis 
stress^ mainly tlie blessings of poverty—blessings diat a saint may 
appreciate, but that few' of the poor can. 

The prophcis were as radical in tlidr denunciation of rflualUm, their 
Korn of ihc upi%'eTsal practice of ofiering sacrifices. They cho&e to 
ignore yabwrh^s plain demand for burnt offerings in the Mosaic law* 
JcTcmiaii went so Ear as to say that he had not actually made any such 
demand f7:2Hy. Micah summed up their repudiation of all the tradi- 
tiotial htxus-pEH.us of cqrctnonial worship: "What doth the Lord le^ 
ffiiite of ilicc, but fo do justly, and to fove nicncy, and to walk humbly 
with thy Cod?" For thi> reason too the propliets came into conMict 
wkh the pritrstliood of Isracb which like the priesdioods of all nations 
was much conccined witli riioi and forms. 

Bui the priests might join thcni in opposition to Lings who tolerated 
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the tvor^bip of alien gods, or any viohtioti of the covenant with Yahweh. 
Kingship in hrad departed from Orienta! prototype. One atreount 
in tile Book of Samuel has Yahwch giving his people a king as a boon, 
which at the imie of David lie no doubt seemed. (Some of the Psalms 
indicate thai in annual ceremoiuei the Ling played a role hatting back 
to the ancient dying god, a bringer ol feiiiltiy.) Anoihei aceouni in 
Samuel represents Vahweh as giving ifi to popular demand in disgust ^ 
he warns the people o£ all the oppression that w^ilt come s^ith king- 
ship, but smee tliey will have it. so be ii. In either ease, bowevcTp the 
king w'as in no sense divine or eligible for deification. Neither was hb 
pcnvcT absoluie; he was always sobjeci: to a higher law* not of his own 
making and not even his business to interpret. He could he openly 
denounced on principle. David hirttself had been rebuked by Nathan 
for his sins, which ihc authors of tlic Old Testament do not conceah 
Tfic ivbole career of the most revered of israers kings w’as nanated with 
a realism to l>e found in none ol the royal annals of the artcicut East, 

In tiiakmg its unique history, Israel was also the first people to write 
something like real history. For ihc propJicta had iinrodticcd a novel 
theory of history—a coust^eutly eddcal interpretation of iin All the 
other nations knew that the gods ruled it, and that human success 
depended on pleasing them. Only tfie prophets spelled out Gods 
pleasure in intelligildc moral terms, and declared flatly that failure in 
paniciilar uas due to human evil. In effect they made not Cod but man 
responsible for history', put his future ^tiarely up to him. AVJtcn they 
foresaw the approaching national disaster they did not resign them¬ 
selves Ol conieiit tlientselves with dire propficcitn: they aLiacked the 
policies of the kings, exhorted and denounced more vehctttenily than 
ever. When disaster struck, first one kingdom and then the other, they 
stuck to their guns. They made no excuses abtiut tJie superior power 
of the Assyrians and the Babylonians^ saying simply that Israel was 
being punished for its sins. It was right tltat the people should suffer: 
it ivould be enough if a "saving remnant ' w'cte left to carry' on. And 
when they offered the hope of a Messiafi who would restore Israel* it 
was aTwnys with the ptovtso that Israel repent of its sins and obev the 
commandments of its God. 

This idea of a Messiah, which w'as to be so fateful for l^^estem hb- 
tor>, represented an eniLreb ueiv religious possibility. To be sure* he 
was to Ikt a human Messiiih—usualJv a descendant of the house ot 
David. The prophets did iroi emrrtaiit the sublime, or put sumptuous, 
idea that God himself would act as Rcdcruicr, take upon himself the 
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sins of the people; they hnd long rejected the old notions of a ritual 
scapegoat or any sudi ccreuionial means of leheving man of the re- 
sponsibtliX]r for his own itni. If even so die idea of a Messiafi toob like 
an obvious kind of wishfuincss, ol a weak, oppressed people, there were 
many such peoples—^and none ot tlicm dreamctl such a dream as this. 
For although the prophets assumed dial he would restore the material 
pnosperity of Israel, he became a symbol of peace and justice too. He 
gave a deeper spiritual meaning to the historic process: God would 
fulfill himself in man's history, not in the endless cycles of nature. 

For such reasons the propliets eventually arrived at a pure iRonotht 
ism. .As a tribal god, the early Yahweh had not denied the eKisience o£ 
other gods: even in the Ten Coinmandments he had only demanded 
in jealousy that no other gods be put before him, i.e,, that he come 
fust. Tile prophets' moral interpretation of history required what their 
feeling told them, that he could have no possible rival. He must be 
the Almighty, the one and only ruler of man and the universe. Deutcro- 
Isatah was rhe Brsi to state this explicitly and emphatically, "Thus says 
the Lord" of Isaiah again and again: "1 am the first and I am the last; 
besides me there is no gotL ,.. Before me no god was fonned, nor shall 
there be any after me, 1 , 1 am the Lord, and besides me there is no 
savior," 

This monotheism may be eomtdered the logical nutcorne of not only 
the growing universalism of the Iron Age but the vritole religious 
development of antiquity—the sky gods, the supreme gods of con* 
querors, the universal sun god of Ikhnaton, the Ahura-Marda of Zoro¬ 
aster; yet the God of Israel was again strictly unique. Tlie creator of all 
mankind, he was himself a Person—not a mere personification of the 
-suo or any other natural force. He was absolutely transcendent, wholly 
out of iliis world, with nothing of the old nature deities about him, 
and no supernatural intermediaries to distract attention from him. 
He had no rival whatsoever, no Evil Spirit such as Ahura-Maida had 
to struggle with. Later on the Israelites learned of Satan, to whom there 
are several refsrcnces in the Old Testament, but the greater propheii 
did not dream that any power could oppose theft .Almighty.* For his 
sake they renounced all dalliance with the oldest and most popular 
deities of the East, the Mother Goddess and her lover-son. Under 
Christianity the familiar supernatural cast would come back—rhe 

*S*ati'i ohm promincnl spptarxfitt. in the BmiF 01 Job. b MM at Uie Uud of EvU tnii 
ai ■ Iwd ol pmuouUnj aluinic; inr Cod. (rLuling tn hnnen wiih him. H« d«» noi 
■[ipcai in tbc Cirden of Edn*. wherr CtirfaiUin bare md hiai inm iJbe ffTpeni 
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D^tng God. [he MothcTj Satan, angels and dcnicmj', saints as inter¬ 
mediaries, kings with divine rigtiis; but this only emphasizes that 
prophetic Judabni ivas ihc purest monoilicism tiiai man tiad yet 
known, or u'ould know again imiil the rise of another prophet, Moliam- 
tued. 

There remains Ujc most obvious contribution of the prophets—die 
Old Tesiameni. Without them it might liave become a great work o[ 
ancient litciatuie; the Israelites started writing the Pentateuch at least 
two centuries before Amos, displaying a natural genius as poets and 
storytellers. But ilie prophets made tlie Old Testament one of the 
very great crcaiioiis of tfic human spirit. To them it owes its elevation, 
directly tn dieir ohti writings, indirectly in revisions of earlier writings 
and the inspiration of later O'Ucs. They give It an exalted meaning that 
survives all tJic futile, exasperated conirovctsy over its literal truth; 
the history of an extraordinary spiritual quest and growth. They were 
not themselves seekers of God—they spoke with impassioned certainty; 
yet tlicy were religious revolutionaries. Whether or not they were 
speaking the true word of Cod. they were plainly contradicting many 
a word that he liad supposedly spoken through Moses, They trans- 
formed an ordinary tribal god. as ferocious as most and less civilized 
than many, into a uni venal God of righteousness, even of love. Al¬ 
though they were still thinking mainly of Israel, not of all mankind, 
in their spirit later Israelites could draw out the untveTsai implicaiitnu 
of their teaching. Jesus would exhort in the name of the same God, 
in the same radical spirii. "It hath been said. An eye for an eye. and 
a tooth for a tooth: But 1 say unto you .. .** and so he went on rejecting 
sayings of the old Yahweh, to preach a more explicit gospel of brother¬ 
hood. 

The prophets did not have the last word, how'ever. in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The Scriptunes were edited, canotilred, and sealed by priests, 
in a rather different spirit. The priests were lajnceriied primarily with 
a strict observance of die Laiv—a cetemoniai as we I! as moral Law. 
They could give the impression, remarked by Frazer, that the creation 
itself was merely a prelude to the institution of the Sabbath: at least 
the Sabbath is much more prominent than a sundry law reading "Thou 
shah love thy neighbor as thyself." The Law' was designed to keep 
Israel a "peculiar people," set it apart from all the oilier nations. Prob¬ 
ably it did much more than the prophets to hold die people together 
during the long centuries of dispersion and persecution that awaited 
them. But it was scarcely a mode of emancipation, a stimulus to further 
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quest and growth. The Sacred Book bccainc a closed book, subject tO 
endless annotation but sealed agumst fundanicntaL analysis or criticisin. 
Christians look it over and then scakid tJieir oivn trstament m die same 
autboritarlan spirit, TTiey bring us to the question of its ambiguous 
I ole ill the history of Western Freedom. 


5 , 71t£ Issues of Freedom 


A writer oF books tnust stand tn awe of the Bible if only because it 
vfould appear to be the most Influential book in aJl history; cotimless 
millions more copies ol it have l>een printed than of any oUier lx>ok. 
A student of freedom cannot long stand in simple aire, or ever regard 
it as a single work with a single main tendency. The legacy of Israel 
to the W’est is so mixed that every general i/at ion about it needs to be 
qualified. It involves ilie Incalculable powers of religious inspiration> 
in stirring love and hatred, hope and fear. It includes such important 
but generally forgotten simplicities as the weekly day of rest, which 
many ibotestaiUs decided must be a day of no play. It has been 
tliorougblv confused by coming through Chriitianily, which in diverse 
and rantratUctory ways has supplemented, modified, distorted, and 
obscured it. While ofTtcially recognizing judaism as the source of their 
religion, Giristians soon came to ignnre its independent claims, to 
scorn it as the religiun of those who had rejected and cruel Tied |esiis. 
even to forget the fact that Jcsu,t was a jew. comianity quotitig Jeuish 
Snipriire as he preached to his fellow jews. Yet this fact alone makes 
plain the immense importance of Israel to the West, it points im¬ 
mediately to some positive contribuMoiu to trecdom of mind anij spirit. 

To begin with, Uicse resembled the contribiiiiDns of all the higher 
religions that emerged in the ,A.xial period. Ttie God of the Prophets 
could free men from the aocient obsessions with fctlility. the ancient 
compulsions of idolatry, the ancient delusions about magiral or rtiual 
means of achieving their earthly purposes. He could nerve men by the 
moral respotisibililies he placed upon them. Demanding only right* 
ci>usncsSi he was a God they might get along wTth by rational means. 
Popukir religion in the West, as all over the world, would return lo 
idolatry and ilic immemorJal ritual methods of pmpiiiaiing deity; 
but CbrLstiam would at least be less disposed to peer ajiidotisty at livcTs, 
to believe that the stars ntled their destiny, to relapse into the un* 
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reasoned dcierminisni oE t}\t ancient East, Vulgar aupersLiiion could 
never remove the need of righteoustiess- 

More imponant. however* were the conifibuttons stenmiing from the 
uniqueness of Israel. OE these die most positive was its ideal of social 
justice* or in effect freodont for the poor. Neither Greece nor Rome 
produced men comparable to die prophets oF Israel. Their impassiorted 
indignauon, echoed by JesoSj gave the Western world a poteniially 
more dynamJe ^'program foi disconicru^^ than any other civilimtion 
has had. Hence even godless revolutionaries liave pid tribute lo them 
as the fim great social reformers, the creators of die social comaence 
of Western man. The spirit of the prophets burned most fiercely in the 
Hebraic Karl Marx. Perhaps the strongest prix^E of their influence is 
the main reason why it may be overlooked—that thetr once radical 
teachings have become pious commonplaces. So loo with their implicit 
tdcab of equality and fraternity. Tlieir immediate message w^as only 
the equality of all Israelites in their Covenant and before their God— 
it was not the broihcrhood of all men: but it would conduce to such 
brotlierhood as dieir God became concerned ivith all tuankind. Jesus 
taught in their spirit^ often in their own words. Because of all die 
Christian cant atetit these ideals we may forget diat any ideal that 
inspires cant h a Uve force, just as dishoneity pays only because men 
are generally honest. 

The moral camcscncss of the prophets was tniensified by a view of 
earthly life that also entered Christtmiiy, and that made much more 
earthly difference than ive are likely to realize until we consider other 
gtcai societies. Buddhism and Hinduisn*. once morCi alike taught the 
wisdom of uonattathment lo the natural, temporai world, which they 
brandrd either as evil or as unimporrantp even unreal. In the West 
Platonism spread similar ideas, and many Christjans would be seduced 
bv this kind of spiritualityi or lofty contempt for Gi>d*s cteation. But 
more typically Christians would take this world very seriously^ as the 
prophets always did. in treating the world, the God oE Genesis had 
repealed seven times ihat "it was good.'* and sFicf creating man had 
tailed it ‘ veTy good.** The prophcls could not believe that evil was 
inherent in tlie very naiiire oE dir world. Evil was man^s duiu^—and 
it was man s biisiiie^^ to oV'ctrtJfUt it, here and tiow* iu the oiiH wot Id 
Hiere was ior hmi. Life on earth was wholly rcai, and sJioiild be as 
eainr^L 

The pmpheis aitordirigly took time with an entire u-iiousncss. In 
their view human hbtory fiad purpose and goal—it was never mere 
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vanity or meaninglr^s cycle. They quickened an active spiiic by keeping 
die future open and refusing ever to foUt bbtory on Fate or Chance^ 
During the prolonged naLioital crisis they would not permit the people 
lo subside into die fatalistic resignadon of Egypt, into the Mesopo- 
umian kind of anxiety over die will of imcrutable gods, or tnio any 
Orienial mode of passivity. They denied the people as well the loftier 
kinds of religious escape, into rapt contemplation or mystical com¬ 
munion; in preaching God’s truth they did not ptonounte it ine&bte^ 
Tvfans duty was always elear^ and it alivays called for strenuous moral 
effort. Kis goal was a high goal worthy of his best effort. As the propb- 
eu dreamed of the restoration of the kingdom of Israek their image 
of die future included material succcsSp the ideal of Carthage: but 
ultimately their ideal was a kingdoni of irtumj^utnt righteousness. 

Implicit in their moral theory of history was a potiiical theory con¬ 
genial to liberals: the main object of the state was to secure justice, not 
mere power or prosperity. Also implidt in it was an assumption neces^ 
sary for ideab of freedom—a respect for the power and the worth of 
the Imman spirit. A god who laid such purely moral responsibilities on 
man was asserting the dignity of man, and might make him proud of 
his humanity. The prophets themselves proved this dignity, and the 
real power of the human spirit, by keeping st^dfast as the national 
catastrophe approached, maintaining their faith both in Cod and in 
man's responsibiliiy. And tliough their main concern was the cove¬ 
nanted community, not the individual, the later prophets began to 
assert the moral rigliu of the individual. They rejected the traditional 
belief—enshrined even in the Ten Coruinandments—that the sins of 
the bther are visited upon the children unto the third or fourth 
generation. In the da^it to come, said Jeremiali, "they shall no longer 
say: "The fathers have e^ten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are 
set on edge/ But cv'cty one shall die for his own sin: each man who 
eats sour grapes^ his teeth shall be set on edge/’ Eiekiel had God him* 
self announce that "'the son shalt noi suffer for ilic iniquity of the 
father/* but that he would judge '*every one according to his ways/' 
They were literally unrealistic: children do suffer from the sim of tJic 
fathers, as the national catastrophe itself proved. Nevertheless, they 
were affirming 3 principle that ii essential to a rational morality* and 
[o any cliiims of individual freciloni. 

Aidiough the humitity of the prophets is more conspicuous, their 
kind of pride has been obcscurctl by the ChrisLian doctrine of Original 
Sin and the traditional itress upon man's tiarural depravity. They alt 
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kofw ivdJ (Plough that man was disposed to be smfuL but they knew 
nothing of ilie Fall of Man. None o£ them ever mentioned It—nor did 
Jesus himself.* They were more aware ol the proud idea that God had 
created man in his own ifuageF And though the prophets also stood 
too much in awe of God to be apostles of freedom, their heretical 
role suggests another latcni source of frecdoni in the legacy of Israel. 
The humility of Israel was shot through with a kind of willfulness that 
would reappear in the Puritans^ the most Hebraic of the Christian 
sects. 

One may see a spirit of independence in the patriarchs, who set the 
lemts of the Covenant with Yahweh and demanded a great deal ol 
him. Certainly their ^‘stiff-necked** descendants complained often and 
loudly when he seemed to be scanting his side of the bargain. The 
prophets and later priests made still heavier demands on God as they 
extended hla moral respousibilicicst insisting that he reward right* 
eousness. History was so intensely meaningful because they assumed 
that God's whole concern was man^ All alongp moreover^ there was some 
spirit of questioning in Israel some resistance to authority* It ap 
peared most obviousiy in criticism of the high priests and the God-sent 
kings^ but it coutd touch God hiimell Even the prophets at times 
almost complained of his stem justice^ intiicating that Israel had 
luSered enougbn Job is the classic example of such independence of 
spirit* which comes through in spite of some pious mistranslation by 
Christians (just as they mtriDducrf a *''vrrgin" imo Isaiahj to prepare 
for Mary, where the Hebrew tests had only a '"young woman'^. In the 
English Bible Job expresses a conventional pietyt "Though he slay me. 
yet will 1 trait in him;' What job actually said about God was: "I^ 
hold, he will slay me; 1 shall not survive; ncvenbelesa wil! 1 maintain 
tny ways before him." Even so, he got into the Old Testamentp to 
trouble later readers by maintaining his ways and forcing the problem 
of evih Dostoyevsky was one of many to be profoundly impresed by 

* E™ iht Yibwfib yt\m atpeiled AJjiei md Eine frara ilse xiid nothing^ 

lin. Kb Cipra«d wiotw wn only b jcikrcni Im "BchpW* ihe mi© ii b«onK 
Ba eoe ol UA. tft kntkw ind leu he bUo **the tw tA life xnd bccmM 

immortil too, YaEwfh drove him cm ifl * hurry^ It ■com neccmir to fTtpiafmiUi 

omcnonplica when iUH B«ih. the niflU tlofnatk bui belt knnwp cf itko^ 
never issictiLkitu Lhii vme Ip ibc coufie ot hb “ChrliioiogicBl inierpretatico w 

the Old Tewuiiait, in which ho eifiph«ifci ihe Fall. He »iw %ciirtti ihe tkknoe aJ ihc 
ptwheu iBd Jstu M the Oeneab myth. Hit whole iiatcrpreUlion my lOike Krme v Toore 
Caatucie bceauve h ii bajed on the pT^niM iJiat ihe Bi.btc b the ■otirre of tree 
koowifij^ oC and and ihJH human rcuon b wlnlh tnoafiapeienl t* ihii 

iinth. 
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Job—and impressed iniu-fi more by his seairhiftg question tlian hy 
the Lord's evasive answcTp not to oientEon the trivial happy ending 
appended bv laler priests. 

The blend of humility and pride is mi>st striking in the portemoua 
idea of the Messiah. Huinility made imperious ihr need of a Mess-iah^ 
as it intensifted the tormenr of fob over the sufferings ot the righteous; 
Israel did not dream of personal immortality or in heaven. 

.'\lthough many later Je^vs embraced tills dream, the authors of the Old 
Testament hoped only for the survival of the community on earth. 
The old Vahwch had made it clear in the Garden of Eden that he did 
nor want man to cat of the tree of life and “live for ever/* and ihe 
great prophets were never so proud as to believe tliat tJiey might join 
their tTansccndeni God. Israel ivas spared only the fear of etemat 
rortiire in Hell, as Yahweh vroult! never permit a Satan eiclier to lord it 
‘*for ever" over a realm of his own* Buc the prophcls therefore required 
more of tjod in this life. In antietpating a Messiah they urere more 
willful than boih tlie Greeks and ilie later CJimtians, for they were 
demanding heavenly jusitce on earl/i. Their tmagt of Lhe ideal fiitiire, 
which beenme the great white hope of Israel^ accordingly foreshadowed 
the modem idea of progress* Unlike other peoples, or the earlier 
authors of the Edcti myth, Uiey placed Utopia in the Future, not the 
past. Some writers have seen a ^‘charter of human fieedom** in the 
vision of Micah: "Neither shall they learn war any more. But they shall 
sit every mao under his vine and under his hg tree/* 

How much this Hebraic spirit contribiitcfl to the dynamism of ihc 
Western world it is imposKibk to sayn Cbristianiiy confused this issue 
too by insisting on personal immoitality^—an image of a heavenly 
lutiire iha( might stimulate more active efion in this world, or that 
might disparage this world, tmpire men chtefly to seek a private salva¬ 
tion in another world. Berdyaev expressed a common Clirbtian atii- 
tilde wjien he deplored the arrogance of Israels insistence on justice 
on earth: "There is a resistance to Cod* an arbitrary assertion of a 
purely human justice and truth/' A follower of tlie prophets might find 
more arbitrary and airogani the Christian as.'Errnon thai man U fit to 
join G<*d m heaven* enjoy an etemiiy of bliss. In any case, as Berdyaev 
recognired, the spirit of modem reformers is closer to the spirit of the 
prophets. The Western faith in progrtas has been cenirred on the good 
life on eartlL 

Vet the immediate impttalion of this novel faith was scarcely 
religious. U vm a secular faith that arose with die rise of sciences 
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kind of worldly knowledge in which the prophets expressed no interest 
whatever. They never conceived of a steady, indefinite improvement 
of man's life hy man's own efforts. While always requiring moral effort, 
tliey believed only that Cod in his own good lime would send a 
Messiah, acting like the deuj ex muchina in Euripides. Their image of 
die ideal future was hardly a logical liutorical consequence of the 
past, still less of the dreadful present dicy knew. It was pure myth, 
Their spirit was essentially hostile, indeed, to such worldly interestJ 
as science. The authors of the greatness and the uniqueness of Israel, 
they also point to the reasons why its legacy was a uiajor hindrance to 
die growth of freedom, even the source of the fiercest opposition to it. 
For the prophets never actually wrote any chaticts of human freedom. 
Tlie simple tmth is thai they were not in the least concerned about 
freedom—political, intellectual, or religious. 

We may dismiss briclly the failings that Judaism had in common 
wEtli all the major religions, such as the ritualism and legalism that 
crept back in spite of die teachings of the prophets. The much^abused 
Pliartsees were in this respect no worse than Christian churchmen, who 
soon began stressing ihc forms and ceremonies tliat Jesus had scorned. 
They were considerably more liberal, in fact, tolerating wide differ¬ 
ences in opinion and welcoming some unorthodox ideas, such as resur¬ 
rection in a life to come; and at ihcfr worst they never permitted the 
pagan idolatry and superatition that have run rioi in Christianity to 
this day — the w'orsliip of saints, images, holy relics, etc. Similarly Israel 
cannot be blamed for the royal autocracy blessed in Christian as in all 
Ollier religious iraditioiu. Early Christian emperors got this idea 
directly fiom tlic Oriental tradition of sacred monarchy, with the 
antiopatory sanction of St. Paul. Later Europeans ivho cited the Old 
Testament in support of the divine right of kings neglected to note 
that, excepting Solomon, Israel never perm it ted its kings to entertain 
such exalted ideas of their God-given authority and majesty as were 
held by the "Sun King," Louis XIV, The prophets provided more 
texts for resisting royal arrogaiicc by their stress on a higher law. 

Our concern here is rather with the distinctive elcmenis of Judaism 
that made it illiberal ou principle. The most obvious of these was its 
claim of a monopoly on religious tnnJi — an csdiisivctiesii iJtat was 
taken over by Christianitv and Muliammettaiiism, and distinguishes 
them. Eroni all ihc other major religions of man, From First to last, 
Yaliweh announced tliat he was a "jealous Cod" wiio wouhl tolerate 
the worship of no other gods. He grew nioir intoietant as he tieveloped 
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from a local into a universal god, and sdU more when Chiutians 
aditeved a political iway dial had been denied to little brael. Such 
exclusiveness might seem becoming, even necessary to a belief m the 
One True God, were it iioi that the most pious men in other high 
retigionfi have taken For granied that the limiicd human mind would 
have partial, variable ctmeeptiom of the divine mind, and that it is 
blasphemous to scorn belief sacred to other good men. In Israel, as 
in later Christendom, the exclusiveness came down to simple bigotry: 
an unreasoned belief, founded on tribalism, fortified by a provincial 
ignorance of most other creeds, and especially in Christendom main* 
tained by threats of dreadful punishment for unbelief or mistaken 
bcHeL In any case it meant a plain doiial of religious freedom. At their 
most heretical, or in their martyrdom, the prophets never argued for 
anything like freedom of conscience. The word ‘'conscience" does not 
appear in the Old Testament. 

ivhat does appear is the ugliest legacy of Israel—fanaticism. Reli¬ 
gious Fanaticism was another of its major iirnov^tions in the history of 
man. It stemmed from the fierceness with which the prophets de¬ 
nounced all dalliance svtth other gods, and it nourished on a kind of 
innocent absolutism in their gospel. They spoke "from the heart," 
with a flaming, unreasoned conviction. In simple men their faith might 
appear as simple credulity, and encourage positive iTratianaliiy, It 
passed into Christian]ly as an authoritarian faith, which could dame 
into a murderous hatred of men of different faitli when it acquired 
political authority. 

Again the simple truth is that the great prophets were by no means 
philosophers. They had no such concepts as "nature," "natural law." 
or ’‘natural rights": the only law they knew was based not on a cos¬ 
mic Older but on the decree of a personal deity, die God of hracL 
They had as liltic concept of "man" except as a servant of the Lxnd. 
Such questions as they raised nev'er touched the existence or the nature 
of Cod. Had they encountered a philosopliica! skeptic—a type virtually 
unthinkable to them—iheh answer to his questions could only have 
been the question of the Psalmist: "Canst thou by searching find out 
Cod?“ They could never appreciate the possible values of doubt, the 
hunuHty of doubt, for they were not ihenwcives inqulren or seekers 
of the truth. While they clearly introduced new conceptions of God. as 
clearly they were not asserting die claims of reason or directly appeal, 
ing 10 reason. Irtstead of demonstrating, they exhorted and denounced. 
They did not appeal either to mystkal in tuition, or even to religious 
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txpertcticc* They simply laid down the new law^ in the name of the 
liViiigGod. Under ihe influence of Creek ratmnalbtti Chriiiianicy went 
on to develop an elaborate theology: yet efforts to rationalise or 
liberaliie its faith irate always been opposed by fundamentalists, 
diandering out of an authcrtitariaii tradition. And the fundamentalist 
always has a strong case. The truth of Christiaiiityp as of Judaism^ 
rmally rests not on reascni but on rcvelacion—^the seemingy irrational 
claim that the Creator oE all inankind revealed himself only to a small, 
obscure people, which means that to this day he has failed to reveal 
himself directly to the great majority of mankind* 

As the source of tliii revelation, the Bible became the major barrier 
to the growth of freedom in thought. Writings that had been fredy 
edited by anonymous priests over centxtties* and that were ihcn sup¬ 
plemented by diverse writings attributed to various apostls, were 
pmnounced (o be the infallible word of God himsclt The possession 
of such a book, which gave early Christianity an immense advantage 
over rival mystery cults, gave later Christianily an inexhaustible source 
of inspiration, and of confusion, bitter controversyp. and bloody con* 
flicL One can hardly begin to say how much inspiration untold millions 
of men have got from so gr^i a book* the more b<^cause o£ their belief 
that it was the very word of God. One can point more easily to a great 
deal of tangible mischief done by thU belieL Any Sacred Book tends 
to hamper intrilectual and religious growth by sanclifying the ig^ 
norance and prejudice as well as the lofty aspiration of its time^ 
limiting when not discouraging or prohibit mg free inquiry and 
IT]deism. Tlie Jewish-Christian Bible was a more imposing bulwark 
of obscurantism because it was held to be divinely inipired in a very 
literal seiuei by a jealous God who demanded unquestioning faith and 
obedience. Inasmuch as Cod*s word was often unclear or seemingly 
inconsistent, a free rein was given to tancy in metaphorical or alle¬ 
gorical Enierpretation* hut no freedotn was permitted to critical judg¬ 
ment on fundamentals. When the growth of knowledge made it 
apparent that God or the Holy Ghosi was also careless of history and 
ignorant of science^ the Bible became a more positive embarrassmeni 
to truth seekers. ^Treethinkers” were by definition rircligious men, not 
only mistaken but wicked. 

The Old Testament in particular was a mine of harsh texts, for as 
the record oE a religious growth extending over many ceniuries it 
naturally contained many relics erf a barharoui past. Jn the savage 
religious wars between Protestants and Catholics any atrocity could 
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be jiisiibtd by citing a God lA'fjo liad ordcied Saul to &laugh[ci' every 
mai). woman, driltt, and bea.si in an enemy town, and then punished 
tiim fur sparing a few. Scores of thousands of old women were burned 
Ip death on the authoriiy of as ptain a btbJical text: ''‘Thou shah not 
stifTcr a witch to live." (JrLhesdox retigion became the center of oppo¬ 
sition io tooial 3$ well as tntclirctual enlightenment. Men entrenched 
ilietiiselves behind the tlible to fight against almost every major cause 
in the history of Western freedom—freedom of conscience, democraijc 
government, civil liberties, the abuLition of slavery, equal rights for 
women. 

Apait from Jib jealousy, the God of Israel had despotic tendencies 
mherited from the fierce old Vahweh, and from the whole religious 
tradition of the ancient East. Sometimes he w'as represented as a Father, 
who could be laving but was always a svtnbo! of stem authority. Much 
more often he w-as a Ixud or King. Men were typically his "servants" 
—not the mete "slaves" they had been of Mardut, but subject to the 
same demand for absolute submission, the same insistence that they 
existed only to serve him. He could be as arbiirary and unaccountable 
as Oriental despots, or the gods of Sumer, and once he became almighty 
was levs dbixised to permit any question of his ways. Thus he never 
bothered to answ'er Job's questions about justice, the undeserved 
sufferings of the rjghiecms: speaking out of the whirlwind, he merely 
boasted of his mightiness, though there hacE never been any question 
of his powrer. Nevertheless, Job abjectly humbled himself in the dusL 
In all the Old Testament there ts no Pronicihean rebel agairui tymmiy. 
The dominant spirit of Israel was the spirit of £]i when he was told 
that he and hb family were to be destroyed because of the sins of his 
sons: **Jt b the Lord; let him do what seems good to him," 

If this spirit may be called a sublime tiumility. n is unlikely to 
encourage intellectual or moral independence. It too entered Chris* 
tianity, with tlte arbitrary God of St. Paul. As the old Yahweh had 
delilrcrately hardened the heart of Pharaoh In order to afflict the 
hapless Egyptians ivith more plagues, make a more flamboyant show 
of his powers, so Paul concluded tliai hr was deliberately refining grace 
to the stubborn pagans and Jews, choosing to save only a few- and so 
die appalling idea of predestinatigu was passcti down by Augustine, 
Mohammed, Luther, and Calvin. Today some religious thinkers still 
glorify an unaccountable God. Not only Karl Barth but tlie gentle 
Nicolas Berdyaev has written that men have no right to assert their 
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own siandardi ol truth and jisitic*, or to hold Cod up to the loftiest 
ideals Uiey fan conceive. 

Sacli difficulties have been aggravated because the God of Israel and 
Christendom is pre-eminently a Pemm* given to strong tmodon. In 
reforming the old Yahwchi the prophets often made him kind and 
coinpassionate^ — the God of love taken over by Itberal Christianity. 
More often they stressed his sevetiiy and wrath—the awful kind of 
majesty that made him a God to be feared, as he would also be in 
Christian iraditioii. (As TertuUian wrote. ”How are you going to love 
unless you arc afraid not to love?") It did not occur to them that 
jealousy and icrath might seem unbecoming emotions for an Almighty 
God. and a doubtlul way of either exlubiring or inducing wholehearted 
love; God all too plainly was angry with Israel in iheir day. Hence it 
is possible to find more fear than joy in the faith of braeJ, as the 
PuHtaixs certainty did. (Crane Brinion ha^ rctnarked that tliere is very 
little laughter in the Old Testaxuent^—except as iiiDckery» iaugiitng 
to scorn."") Its language had no w^ord for ''religion**—only the ex¬ 
pression '*the fear of Gtxi" to designate the true religion. One may 
then argue that a God of Wtatht a religion of fear, is more realistic, 
better suited to both the facts of life and die needs of man: for only 
a very lulty ill inker, far removed Erom die real i tics of history and every- 
<ia> life, could conceive that God simply loved his creatures, liut our 
foneem here remains Ireedom: and fear does not emancipate the spirit. 
If a healthy degree of it is essential to simple prudencCt a man b not 
free to think and do his best until he has overcome it. H leligioui 
fear is likely to make him work harder to save his souk it is as unlikely 
to make him struggle for more freedom, for himself or tor others. 

For all these reasons we must tjualify even dje cotitributiDii of Israel 
to the cause of social justice. The prophets did not attack the instt- 
tut ion of slavery or the inferior smm of women. They proposed no 
concrete measures of reform, made no elfurti to change the social or 
political sysiem of Israel in order to assure more equity,^ In their ow'u 
time they accornpHshed little if any improvemeni in the lot of the 
poor—certainly much less than was done for the poor of England by 
the lltiliiariam* led by ihr unsaintly fetemy Bentliam. who worked 
for specific \c^i reforms. In the long tun the mini iiiiportam^ thing is 
doubtless iJic biimitig ideal, not the nrw' law“ yet a historian mi.ist 
aihl a reservation. The propheos set the tradition that would be 
followed by Jesus^ and alter him by Si. Pauk the tlhurch Fathers, the 
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medieval $aints, and coimlless cleigymeit—preachers of the ideal who 
made little or no effort to reform the social, legal, or political system. 
Tile tradition survives in the common saying that it does no good 
merely to change institutions: you must first make over the hearts ol 
men. The Historical fact remains that all this preaching—the many 
centuries of earnest work on the hearts of men—did little to improve 
the earthly condition ol the poor tmcil more secular'inlnded men set 
about ctianging insdiuiions and laws. A believer in democracy is 
obliged to assume tliai institutions count for something, 

He must discount, lOO, the prophets' moral theory of historyj a^Htt 
from the narrow legalistic incerpietation of it imposed by the priests 
who edited the Old Testament. Together with their dream of the 
Messiah, it illustrates the great possible value of myth, even the social 
necessity of myth, since man can never Live by reason alone; but it also 
illustrates tlie nece^ity of reason for criticising the myth, The pro¬ 
phetic idea that history is Cod's judgment on men will always seem 
plausible, as men are always sinful enough to warrant thdr di-vastera, 
and it will always seem apposite, as men can never be reminded too 
often of their tnotal responsibilities. Horn of a desperate crisis, it may 
seem especially pertinent in our own age of crisis. Yet a theology of 
desperation is not clear!) a sotind norm for ctvilication. We have in¬ 
tellectual responsibilities too, and these oblige us to recognize that the 
prophetic view of history was strictly unrealistic. Israel itself may well 
have suffered more from its fanatical devotion to its jealous God — as 
In later times it untjuestionably did—than from its concessions to 
alien gods. In any case the prophets had a very limited understanding 
of hist Of)'. Like all the peoples before them, they had no concept of 
scientific truth, no clear criterion for distinguishing fable from fact. 
They had as little idea of natural causes, pbystca) or social, or any 
"chain of events/' such as the Greek Thucydides analyzed. Except for 
their moral judgment, they made no clearer disttncuon between remc- 
dtable and irremediable evils; the failures of crops ajid of kings were 
alike God's judgment on man. $o they dreamed that a descendant of 
the House of David would restore the kingdom, little realizing that 
David had brought upon Israel the problems that plagued them, that 
the svisc Solomon liad aggravated their problems, and that a new 
kingdom would face them all over again. They were primitivists, ideal* 
iiing the itmplkiiy and the mythical purity of the Jives of their pastoral 
ancestors. 

tMiimatcly the lufiy liisioritnl tJicory of the prophets accentuates 
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the narrowness oE the Hebraic tradition that vra incorporated in 
Christianity, and that tong contended against the Creek humanistic 
tradition. They did not have behind them as rich a naiive cuJture as 
did Confucius and Buddha. They were indiJfervnt to almtsi all ex* 
cept the religious values of civilization; to not only the wealth, comfort, 
and ease but the arts and sciences, the graces and skills—the rriacerial 
and spiritual goods from which had sprung the e^'ils they denounced, 
but which had made possible their own lofty visions, far beyond the 
spiritual reach of the ptriarchs. In severing the bonds between nature 
and man, their utterly transcendent God liad drawn a curtain over 
the natural sources of knowledge, beauty, goodness, and joy. They had 
Utile more incellectual curiosity than the author of the myth of Eden, 
which represented the desire for knowledge of good and evil as a fall 
from grace, not the rise of man. In their passion for righteousness they 
had little idea of excellence for its own ake, or of virtue as its own 
reward. They did not promote the kind of freedom that comes with 
reason, disinterested love of truth, breadth of interest, hospicaliry or 
generosity of spirit. 

Their spirit passed into St. Paul, who scorned the foolish wisdom of 
the Greeks and could see no earthly good except the life "in Christ." 
It was as apprem in Pope Cregmy the Great, who is commonly 
credinxl with laying the spiritual foundations of Western civilization, 
in another period of desperate crisis. It continued to crop up, as in the 
medieval suspicion of curiosity about the natural world, St. Bernard'i 
denunciation of Peter Abelard, Luther's revulsion against the Renau* 
sance, the Puritan hoatilicy to art. Even so 1 judge that the Hebraic 
tradition has not saiousty obstructed the creativity of the Western 
world. Early in the Middle Ages men took eageriy—as had David and 
Solomon—to the worldly interests that the prophets ignored or 
scorned; and soon they were intoxicated by the foolishness of the 
Greeks. I also judge that the prophetic ideal of social justice had a 
deeper, wider, more abiding influence chan their negations, and that 
many such unsain tly reformers as Bentham were more indebted to 
them than they realized. It is impossible to calculate with any precision 
the dual effccu of Judaism, or by simple addition and subtraction to 
come out rvith a definite sum. But at least there is little question, 1 
believe, that the growth of freedom in the Western world owes much 
more to the Greek than to the Hebraic spirit. 
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4. The Later Hhtery of the Jews 


When Cyrus the Great ended the Babylonbn Exile and ordered the 
lesioraijon of the Temple in Jerusalem, many of the Israelites pre- 
- fcrred not to retuTn to their impoverished homeland, but to remain 
in brilliant, wicked Babylon, where they had begun to prosper in 
trade and industry. Only an ardent minority welcomed the gift of 
Cyrus and sei about rebuilding the Temple, These established a theo¬ 
cratic state, under the rule of a high priest, in which the people came 
to be known as Judaeans or Jews instead of Israelites. They remained 
subjects of the Persian Empire, how ever, and after its fall to Alexander, 
subjects of the Hellcnistk Scteucid Kingdom. In the second century 
B.C. they rebelled under the Maccabees, setting up an independent 
kingrlom. but in the next century they came under the dominion of 
Rome. As Roman subjects in a minor province of the empire, they 
brought upon themselves more national disasters. One oF the bloodiest 
of tnsuirectiom ended in the utter destruction of Jerusalem in a.ol 70 . 
When two genezations later ihe benign Emperor Hadrian thought to 
build a temple to Jupiter in the desolate city, thus to restore something 
of its former religious glory, the Jews rose up in a stiU bloodier and 
more fatal rebellion. All Palestine w'as devastated, a million Jews were 
killed or enslaved. As a nation, thq,' had no more influence on history 
until this century. 

Nevertheless, their later history deserves an epilogue, even apart 
from its mciiiuic interest in the record of an extraordinary people, and 
frnm the many great men they were to cootrtbuie to Western civiliza¬ 
tion. It throws more light on Judaism, its influence tin Christendom, 
and the issues of freedom. For cerrible as were the national disasters, 
they* had profoundly ambiguous consequences. In some respects they 
proved to be a blessing, maieriatty, culturally, spiritually, In other 
respects they brought on a much deeper tragedy than the immediate 
terrific cost in blood and tears. 

The Jews prospered in the Diaspora following the fall of Jenisalem 
to the Babyioiuans. They omtmued to spread after the end of the 
Babylonian captivity: they were esteemed as oolonisis by the Hellenistic 
kings, who moved them into new cities and granted them special 
privileges. They developed capacities for handicraft, trade, and hoance 
for which they had had little scope in their own little kingdom. One 
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stgTii oE thcLr praspcTiiy is chat a people who probably numbered 
than a million when Jeni^em fell liad grown to Irom four to seven 
millions by tJic time of the Roman Empire. Cuiturally they profiled 
BtilJ TtLorc from foreign rule and asscctaticiinp discovering f^pacitics 
for art, llioughti and learning that neither the prophets nor die high 
priests had been dispe^ed to encourage. 

Most tnieresting and significant were their associatiorLs wiih the 
Greeks. They began tubbing elbows with Ehe Creeks in Babyloiip 
where the fanciful may speculate on an Imaginary conversation be^ 
iween Pytlmgoras and Ezekiel, Athenian coins became the main cur* 
tency in {ifth<entury Palestine and inspired the first Jewish coins, on 
which were represented sacrilegious human figures as well as tiie owl 
of Athena. Duritig the HelEenistic era Greek influence became much 
more marked. It inspired at least one Jewish poet to wTite a tragedy 
m Creek Eonti about the Exodus; it may have cxiiitribated to the 
cniical spirit of Job, as it more likdy did to the vein of Epicurean 
skepticism in the Book of Ecctesiastes; and it even stimulated deliber¬ 
ate elfons to fuse Judaism and Hellenism, notably by the iiigh priest 
Menelaus. Above alb it led to the translation of the Torah into Greekp 
in Alexandria toward ^50 B.c—a uni^iue event in the andent world, 
w^htch made the Jewish Stripture rhe only Otiental scripLurc available 
to Greek-speaktDg peoples, and gave Christiaftity an inestimaljle ad¬ 
vantage over other Oriental Teligiom, In Creek Alexandria the Jew's 
later prcdticed Philo* their Fust major philosopher, who anticipated 
Christian theology by his efforts <0 ifiterpret Senpture in the light of 
Greek philosophy. (He was pleased 10 believe tliat Mo&ti had been the 
first real pliilosoplicrk and iliat Plato liad learned Platonism from 
JewisJt sources.) Behind Philo lay the chief Creek contribitiion 10 
Judaism'—the high regard for learning diat the Pharisees incorpointed 
in Jewish tradition by establishing schools everywhere. Hence in later 
Europe the "peculiar people'* would produce so many brilliant raathe^ 
matidans, scientists, and i^iitasophers that they acquired a reputation 
as a peculiarly intellectual people, with a passion for Jeaming that is 
no more apparent in the Old Testamcfu than are die gifts that in 
America enabled them to dominate ihe entenamment industry. 

The Hellenutic Greeks had in turn shown some interest in the jews, 
tending to idealize them as a ''pErilosophicat nu:e" who were free from 
the decadence ol die "modern'' worlds and who had preserved the early 
puriiy of religion; they linked the Jews with the Penian Magi and the 
Indian Brahmans as a people led by priests and obeying a divine law^ 
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TTius the Siok Clesrchus made theni descendants of Indian phtlos- 
ophm and bad one of their sages giving Aristotle experimental proof 
of the Platonic doctrine of imniortality, Presumably Greeks were 
among the many proselytes to Judaism before the Chiiitian era, and 
there might have been more had they not been repelled or embar¬ 
rassed by the requirement of circumcision, a theme for derision among 
Uieir womenfolk. Meanwhile their legends about the philosophical 
race, which seem to have been inspired especially by the Jewish habit 
of discussing religion in their synagogues, point to still ocher ways in 
which many of the erstwhile Israelites profited spirlruatly from the 
national disaster. 

Dispersed all over the ancient world, they might realize more fully 
the implications of universatism and individuatlsm in the teachings 
of the later pro^ets. Many gave up Yahweh, who on the face of it 
had let his people down badly, and became assimilated with other 
peoples, losing their identity as Jews; but others met tire challenge by 
feaJbrming the faith of the propels. It was during the Exile that 
Deuicro-Isaiah proclaimed the loftiest conceptions of the One Cod 
and of the ideal mission of Israel, which through its sudetings would 
lead all peoples to a knowledge of God, and to an era of universal 
peace. (His writings take up chapters 40^ in the Book of Isaiah.) 
If few were capable of sustaining so sublime a vision as this, foreign 
rule ai least tended 10 make many fall back on the inwardness of the 
prophets, 'When Jerusalem was destroyed again, Johanan ben Zakkaj 
said simply that henceforth the Jews would have only Cod and his 
l.aw, but this would suflice. It suSiced better because there was no 
longer a high priest or a rich priestly aristocracy ruling from the 
Temple. The self-suflicicni synagogues that replaced the Temple put 
more stress on conduct, and might escape the ancient spell of miracle 
and mystery that came over the later followers of Jesus. Then persecu* 
tion further strengthened the Jewish community, as it bad the early 
Christian community. Chruiian riotence and atrocity gave them no 
reason to belie^'c that their religion was inferior, and helped them 
to practice the brotherhood that Christians merely preached. 

Still, the Jews had brought on this persecution by their own violent 
intolerance. Their historians recorded a fateful story, King Jehu lured 
all the worshipers of Baal in Israel into their temple, by false piomiies 
of a religious celebration, whereupon he proved his holy real by 
having them all massacred in cold blood (s Kings lo)- The immensely 
sofluentia] Book of Deuteronomy, supposedly found in the Temple 
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some yean before the dnmictlon ot Jerusalem by the BabylontanSj 
endorsed such zeal: it made out that God had comnunded the CK- 
tennination of all the previous inhabitants of the Promised Land- 
The national huniiliatioR that followed did not make the people 
htimhlcr or simply purify their faith. It naturally tended as well to 
warp and embitter them, narrow and rigidify their faith. Their PsatnH 
are full of variations on the dieme of hatred and vengeance. The char¬ 
acteristic response to the humiliation was summed up in Psalm 157, 
beginning with its beautiful lament “by the waters of Babylon," and 
ending with a curse on Babylon; “Happy shall be he who takes your 
little ones and dashes them against the rock^’ 

The unique religious growth represented by the prophets soon came 
to an end as the prophet gave way to the priestly editor, then to the 
annotator. The priesthood that ruled Judah after the Exile, and gave 
the sacred writings their hnal form, was concerned primarily with 
tightening and enforcing the Law set down in Deuteronomy, which 
required strict obedience to elaborate ritual regulation and taboo-— 
the most detailed prescription in religious history. Such Uteral-mindcd- 
ness fiad an ironic consequence, later leading to the inclusion of some 
unorthodox books in the sacred canon because of supposedly holy 
authorship. (Thus the great Book of Ecclesiastes and the sensual Song 
of Songs—pure love poetry rootbd in an old fertility cult—were 
admitted because King Solomon was believed *to be their author.) 
But immediately the legalism intensified the ancient tribalism of the 
Jews, making them literally a peculiar people, uncivil on princifiJe. 
An inddenta! penalty was that they could not sit down to eat with 
Gentiles, who served food that was not kosher. More portentous was 
the ban on intermaiTiage with Gentiles; Ezra, the greatest of the early 
priest-rulers, ordered all Jem with foreign wives to divorce them. This 
policy may well have been necessary to enable the people to maintain 
I heir identity, but it helped to make the Old Testament a primary 
source of the racism that developed in the Western world—most con¬ 
spicuously among Protestant peoples, who based their faith directly 
on Uit Bible. 

In Palestine, meanwhile, such piety led to a herce levulsian against 
all Hellenizitig tendencies. This precipitated the revolt of the Mac¬ 
cabees, who celebrated their success in regaining independence by 
executing the Helleniung liigh priest Menelaus. Their kings soon 
grew more intolerant, slaughtering thousands of liberal Pharisees. In 
63 a.c their reign was end^ by a civil war, which Potnpey settled by 
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making Judah a Roman pTOvince. Alihou^ the Roman^appointcd 
King Herod presently rebuili the Temple on its most magnificent 
Kale, in the course of an ambitious program of public works, he was 
hared not onty^ as a despot but as a patron of Greek culture. The coni' 
mon people resented such civilized interests much more fiercely than 
they ever bad oppression by the wealthy. So there arose the Ze^ots— 
a ptniy committed to violent, uncompiomising opposition to alien rule 
and alien infiuence. They massacred not only thousands of Gentiles but 
many of their more temperate fellow Jews, and eventually led the 
suicidal rebellions in Palestine, at a time when Roman rule was grow' 
ing mild, the rest of the Mediterranean world was enjoying an era of 
peace hitherto unknown, and a Jewish sage observed that only the 
Romans kept the Jews from swallowing one another alive,* 

Still inorc fatal in the long run was the dream of the Messiah. AJ' 
though Deutrro-Isaiab had suggested that as the emissary' of a universal 
God he would lead all nations to the millEnnium, the prophets mostly 
proclaifned that he would assure the triumph of Israel over all other 
nations. Isaiah himself repeatedly lapsed into a crude tribalism. 
("Behold, I will lift up my hand to the nations, and raise my signal to 
the peoples: and they shall bring your som in their bosom, and your 
daughters shall be carried on their shoulders. . , , With their faces 
to the ground they shall bow' down to you, and lick the dust of your 
feet.") ir this obsessive delusion is pathetically understandable in view 
of the long subjection of Israel, it nevertheless reduced Judaism (0 
a worldly success religion, on a prinittive plane of success, TTic Messiah 
became a symbol of jingoism. The later apocalyptic writers, tike many 
of the Psalmbts. gloated over the prospect of the humiltaiion of other 
nation}, ihe prostration of all peoples before Israel. 

With the coming of Jesus, the dream ended in nightmare. Their 
tradition had not prepared the Jews, of course, for the claim made by 
his followers that he was the ton of Cod —il ptagan idea they might 
be foigiven for rejecting, more especially became according to the 
Synoptic Gospels Jesus himself liad not clearly made such a claim. But 
a further difficulty was the spirit of the Zealots, If they might have 
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ufldfrraooct this Messiah when he said that he came to bring not peace 
but a sword, they could not accept him when he counseled suhmissiofl 
to CaesaFi even to turning the other check, and tiimselE subnutted to 
the ignotnintous fate oE cructhstion. Messianic delusions inflamed their 
hostility to his followm. So the Jews made possible his triumph by 
driving Christianity out into the Gemile world, where it could take 
on pagan culture and become an imperial religion; but they began 
the persecution for which they would be repaid a mtllicnlbldH* 

Altogether, both tlie glory and the tragedy of Israel may be traced 
to the singular idea cherished by its people—the exalted, conceited, 
preposterous idea that they and they alone were Cod's chosen people. 
Although other nations had rejoiced in the belief that ihctr tribal 
^ods were the mighu^t and would bring them success in war# none 
h;id made jucb CKOrbiiant demands on their god$ or professed such 
extravagant cotitcmpt for the gods of other peoples. Only Israel be- 
lirved that it had a special covenant with the Ruler of the Universe. 
In spite of the universal implicatioTVS of their teachings* every one 
of the prophets insisted on the divine favoritirin early affirmed by 
Amos; ^'You only have 1 known of all the families of the eatih* This 
tribal conceit inspired the greatest works of ktaelp as it brought out 
the best In Vahweh too, and ti enabled the people tn endure when 
they were scattered over the fete of the earth, despised, oppressed^ 
subjected lo a more prolonged mariyrdorn than any unchosen people 
has ever had to endure. Bui it never endeared them to their neighbors. 
They antagonized tolerant Greeks and Romans long before they an¬ 
tagonized the as mtoierant Christians. Resoluiely^ heroically, per¬ 
versely, fanatkaily, the chosen people then chose national suicide. 

Christians were in this respect less peculiar^ as they had made no 
literal covenant with God and could mingle more freely with the 
uncitcumcized, sit down to a table that was not kosher: but they were 
no less arrogant and exclusive. Salvaiioii was through Christ alone, 
they alone ’were true followers of Christ. This conceit inspired gteat 
ivorks in them too; it did much to liberate the extraordinary energy 
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of ihe tnedieva] world. Yet it was always a menace lo the Ereedoio of all 
other peoples, from the early pagans and Jews to the “natives” of 
colonial empires. It split Chnstendom itaelf into warring sects, each 
claiming that it alone knew Che true service of a jealous God. It pro* 
duced the appalling lecotd of Christian persecution—by fv the blood* 
ie$t, cruelest tecovd in all religious history. Christendom made it 
plainer that it is sacrilegious for any people or sect to consider itself 
the elect of God, above all when it professes a belief in a universal God. 


Chapter Six 


THE VNIilVEJ/ESS 
OF GREECE 


L The Birth of Freedom 


Like ihc btarlites, the Greeks were kceoly aware ol their difference 
froitn other peoples, whom they called "barbarians," and so were as 
prone lo tribal conceit: but there all Likens ends, and Western 
history begins. The Creeks had a more reasoned, civilised sense oE their 
difference, based on culture rather than divine fevoriiism. As early as 
Herodotus, maTeover, this was a conscious difference between East 
and Wat. They confused its issues, to be sure, by an ardhcial get^ 
graphical distinction beuvecn Europe and Asia, idealizing a "Europe ’ 
that is actually a promontory off the great land mass of Eurasia, and 
that had not yet been arbitrarily separated from it by running a line 
down the Ural Mountains. They dreamed up a niythtcaj conflict 
between Europe and Asia, beginning with the Trojan War; Herodotus 
reported that the Persians attacked Greece in order to avenge the 
defeated Trojans. (Whoever they were, these Trojans had certainly 
never heard of either Europe or Asia,) Yet the cssenttal distlmdson they 
made was cultural. Greeks were tree men. living under laws of their 
own making; ''barbarians" were peoples wilUng lo live without free¬ 
dom, obey without reason. The life in freedom as we know it in fact 
began with the Greeks. 

In general, they made the most radical break with the tradition of 
"miracle, mystery, and authority." like Buddha and Confucius, their 
great spokesmen typically spoke in their own tiglit ai men. not as 
prophets with divine credentials; but the Creeks kept on thin king for 
themselves and exploring further possibilities. Of all the peoples who 
contributed to the spiritual ferment of the Axial period, they alone 
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developed an open society in keeping with the new modes of thoughi. 
They alone set up a conscious ideal of freedom and rtjse to polittcaf 
freedom. In Athens they established the first important democratic 
state.^ 

A particular clue to tlieir uniqueness is a saying of Anaxagoras: "All 
things were in chaos when Mind arose and made order." More than 
any other ancient people, the Greeks put their trust in Mind, or reason. 
While elaborating one of the greatest mythologies, they achieved the 
greatest measure of freedom Erom the myth. By rational inquiry they 
endeavored to explain miracle and dispel mystery, to mtionalue the 
authority of both the gods and the state. Their curiosity grew into a 
passion for understanding. Tiiinking for themselves in s tr s d of appeal* 
ing to ancient authority, tfiey began to think, about thinking too: they 
established rules of reasoning, means to systematic thought. In time 
some even became conscioiH oE their ignorance, and of the possible 
wisdom of doubt. They rcalited the diverse possibilities and the idti* 
mate uncertainties that arc the necessary condition of freedom of 
thought; for if man knows the absolute trutli about God, the universe, 
and his own condition, there is little room for inquiry, as tittle reason 
for countenancing dissent. 

By the same token the Greeks discovered Nature too. They sought 
to explain the natural world in its given terms, and to deai] with it by 
rational instead of magicaJ means. They were the first people to become 
dearly aware of natural causes, the conditions of empirical knowledge; 
arriving at die concept of natural law, they laid the philosophical 
foundations of science. The knowledge of such necessities, which im¬ 
mediately sets a limit to man's Freedom but ultimately enables him 
to gain more power, helped to emancipate the Greeks from bondage 
to magic, and strengthened their disposition to feel at home in the 
natural world. Unlike Hindus and Buddhists, they sought wisdom and 
happiness by fulfilling and perfKtitig nature, not by escaping or 
suppressing it. 

For with nature they had discovered human nature—Man. They 
were also the first people to become fully conscious of man as a maker. 


‘In Uiki dupter \ tn lUlatmiijiJSr ivpeitiiijj ihr veuutit of the Cnch jchicveami: 
iImi I pvr in The t/*rt v/ \ht Pvt, n* l«oi*i of i/utoff, and rite Spirit TniKdv. 
Hattt!;; mteaml iJlh SchinpnMnt iJittr thm*. I mull omte^ to a Uule wtxriQCH a* E 
Ml put oim •fain. I can tmly add itac my picwfli omiicki ha* rtl lfiT far (ontitiEtahl* 
aildiiiiuul ituietlaEi jrul uiwr ilitret In mphaaii, but ha* givrn me tuwu lo tevIm 
my hwir jud]dneita Fnither nudy of ttH Biw millciuiiuiii mjl Jui dcvpeiMtl mv tonirlcdia 
«l ilw Mpnme fmpanwet nf ihc Crccti Iq.ihe bUmiy ot tTwimfi i 
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Rtajizing UiRt Lrw$ And political mstitutions were nian-made, the 
Greeks were fteer to make tlicm over to suit their owti purposes. They 
set about creating their supreme work of art, which was the perfeC' 
tion of man himself. They set up their characteristic ideal of auu, or 
a 11 around excellence, while on tlieir national shrine at Delphi they 
inscribed their characteristic motto—Know thyself. And with this 
growing coiuciousness of the powers and possibilities of man emerged 
the self-conscious individual. The higher religions of the first millen¬ 
nium all offered the individual a measure of spiritual autonomy, in 
means to inner peace or freedom from anxiety, but the Greeks gave 
him more actual autonomy in social life, through self-respect and 
opportunities for self-realization by other means than self-abnegation 
or service of the gods. He could more freely cultivate his naiurat gifts 
and fulfill his natural desires. He began expressing himself in lyric 
poetry, dwelling on his personal joys and sorrows instead of the affairs 
of go^ and god-kings. He might even stand out against the comiiiunity 
on principle, as Socrates dared to do. 

Because of all these discoveri«, the Creeks were remarkable for not 
only die brilliance and originality but the range and diversity of their 
achievement. No other culture of the first millennium was so many- 
sided. Their muclt-cclebrated art. though distinctive enough, was 
perhaps ibe least novel of their creations. Their literature unpar¬ 
alleled in its variety, ranging from lyric and epigram to epic, and 
including such new forms as comedy and tragedy. Their philosophy 
w'as likewise by far the most varied and comprehensive; while the 
Indiaru devtited thenisclves cliicily to metaphysics and theology, and 
the Chinese almost entirely to ethics, the Greeks speculated on all the 
basic problems of thought. They alone sveni on front natural philos¬ 
ophy to extensive achievement in science. They made history too a 
branch of rational inquiry, instead of royal annals or religious propa¬ 
ganda. The many basic icmts they contributed to our lexicon— history, 
physics, geometry, geography, logic, theology, ethics, prJitics, aesthetics, 
etc. —testify to the literally extraordinaiy range of their thought. 

There remains a significant exception: the Greeks did not develop 
a higher religion. Although their philosophy would be a major in¬ 
fluence on Christianity, they themselves prisduced no man comparable 
to Zoroaster. Buddha, Confudus, and Oeuteto-lfaiah. or taier lo Jesus 
and Si Paul. It itsighi be said that they made their chief contribution 
10 religion by their worldly failure, on which Chrisiianiiy flourished, 
Wc shall presently have to study this failure, which for lovers of 
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(rccdom u m depressing a story as any in history; and we shalJ then 
have to qualify aLl these initial tributes. But Erst it must be said that 
what made possible the distinctive achievements of Greece was its 
ctsential humanism. While its Olympian gods amiably lent a hand, 
thqr did not lead the way. The man Hoiiict bad put them in their 
place; TTiales founded natural pliitosophy by not calling them in to 
expUio the world; Solon gqi no ublea from them when he gave Athens 
new laws; Aeschylus taught them the ideals of justice that the Creeks 
had worked out for themselves; Socrates set out on his quest of wisdom 
without invoking their aid. Presently we shall have to consider, too, 
the issues raised by this humanistic spirit; but the immediate question 
is how and why the life in freedom began, 

It is well now and then, Emerson remarked, to take a toot at the 
landscape from between one’s tegs. As the glorious Greeks have come 
down in our tradition looking much like their sculptured gods, all 
radiant and serene in the "miracle" of their achievement, and as we 
nevertheless know that they lost their independence in conviilsloas of 
ungodly behavior, we might well begin with an incongruous perspec* 
tive on this miracle. Their own poet Hesiod offers such a perspective. 
Living at the dawn of Greek culture, in the eighth century b,Ch, he 
mistook it for a twilight, calling his era the Iron Age. This would have 
been an accurate name for it except that to his primitivistic way of 
thinking it represented the last stage in degeneration from a supposed 
Golden Age—a myth that would haunt Greeks to the end of their 
history. In (f^orkj and Days Hesiod dwelt on the thankless, toilsome 
life of the farm, but still described it as the "natural" life for man; 
he denounced the folly of taking to trade and going to sea. Wise in 
the ways of taboo, he was a son of Bocoria, an agricultural region pro¬ 
verbial among the Greeks for stupidity, where his father had migrated 
from Cyme in Asia Minor, an Aeolian dty also proverbial for stupidity. 
Strabo reported that for three hundred years die Cymeam had levied 
no tolls for the uae of their port, got no revenues of any kind; "'It was 
late before they perceived that they inhabited a dty lying on tile sea." 

Meanwhile otiicr Creeks were thriving on the folly of trade in tonia, 
a region a little to the south of Cyme, They had very* early got on to 
the idea of a dty lyii^ on the sea, and no doubt had levied as high 
lolls as the tral& would bear. The fonians were known for their 
smartness. Although it did not endear them to the Creeks in "Europe," 
It enabled them to build up such celebiaied dties as Miletus. Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Samos, and Chios, And it was in these busy seaports in Asia 
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that the Greek genius began to flower. The great ^iheis of the arts 
and sciences—Homer, Thales, Pythagoras, Herodotus, Hippocrates 
—all came from Asia Minor. 

But who were these lonians? We know only that their antecedents 
were obscure, misted, and more or less inglorious. When shortly after 
Trojan War (c, leoo ».c,) Homer's Adiaeans were overwhelmed 
by barbarian Dorians pouring in from the north, survivors evldcnily 
made a stand or found a refuge among related peoples elsewhere in 
Greece, as in Attica. Under continued pmsure, some of their descend^ 
ants presently began migrating to Asia Minor. Among these emigrants 
Aeolians {as at Cyme), who got their name from a word meaning 
variegated." The fonians liked to think that they came from Athens, 
and most probably some did (though later Athens tvas not proud of 
them), bur they too had no common ancestry, even no common 
langitage; Herodotns, a Dorian from Halicarnassus to the south of 
them, noted four diflerent dialects in Ionia. While they had had to 
do some fighting to gain a foothold, their own legends suggest nothing 
like a ousade or a Heroic Age. Like the Hebrews, they pioftted from 
confusion of the dark age. the absence of any strong imperial power 
in the region. Very little b known of tlie two or three centuries during 
which they established themselves. .As they' were proud of their Homer 
and the Heroic Age he celebrated, they might not have appreciated 
Macaulay's comment on the much more significant kind of history 
they w'Crc making during this period; "The circumstances wtiich have 
njDSl influence on the happiness of mankind, the changes of manneis 
and morals, the transition of communities from poverty to wealth, 
from ignorance to knowledge, from ferocity to humanity—these are, 
for the most part, noiseless revolutions." 

The mungrel lonians at least make clear that the secret of Greek 
si^esi was not race or blood, except for the possible advantages of 
mixed blood. Those who founded Miletus—destined to become the 
greatest of their cities—unwillingly exploded the racial myth, for 
according to their own legend they bmu^t no wives along and settled 
down with Carian women whose menjfdlk they had slain. They did 
have some advantage, how'ever, in their Indo-European ancestry. The 
Greeks everywhere bioughi with them their sky^gpds, patrons of 
vitality rather ihan fertility, who encouraged a fearless expression of 
tlieir own virtue and power, and to whom they felt closest when they 
were most fully realizing themselves, not humbling themselves. As ihcy 
settled down they came under the spell of the local [crtility gods and 
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goddesses, who had ruled ttre ccunirystde since times immemorial^ 
these rhthonian deities wcuLd tive on side by side with the Olympiansp 
even breed with them, in a quite illogical if not unseemly manner, 
Bm the gods of ligfii remained the naiional gods of Greece. Homer 
would purify the ancestral religion^ rcaJke its [deal possibilities, in the 
greatest of the indo-ELiropean epics; while the peasant Hesiod tried to 
enlighten the Olympians about the needs of the poor- 

The lonians also make clear that the natural envirotimeni: was not 
the key lo the Greek achievement, inasmuch as not only the Cytneans 
but earlier and later peoples alike failed to make of it wliat they did. 
Nevertheless, it too afforded some real advantages. Ionia was a beai^ 
tiful land, vrith fertile river valleys and coastal plains under bright 
skies. Relatively barren mainland Greece at least ytehk^ the olive and 
the vincp tlic Mediterranean staples, and it was a still more beautiful 
land, baiJied in briliiam sunshine. The Greeks responded to their 
radiant setting in their an and iheir outdoor lifc.^ They were stim¬ 
ulated as well by the chaHenges of their environmeni, which nowhere 
made life easy. In Aata Minor they had established themselves in scat¬ 
tered outposts on a kind of froniier* surrounded by alien peoples and 
supponed by no mother country; and as they prospered they sent out 
cotonieSj to repeat the experience. In rocky Greece^ mostly itl^suited 
to agricuUiire, they could prosper only by trade and indmtry. Every¬ 
where they took lo the sea, in dciiance of Hesiod: almost all iheit 
greater cuics vrere seaports. Only the Spartans consistently disdained 
coRimcrcial pursuits^ and they were tJic least creative of the Cxeets; 
though unfortunately we must keep in mind that they iriuinphcd oscr 
the brilliant Athenians^ 

Meanwhile we are recalled to the legacy of Nfinoan Crete. Although 

■ fn snd Ctirmtff EUtvdinli Hiutiirisfkin hAi et|»kPE^ ihc toniufUK <rf dimiie 

on hilUkry, ar^pting plKtiflbly thJii while je |i pat the nuxt bnjtattatil detcrminanli lE ii 
tbe tmm fintdanctitaj our- Hjitariini tuve traded tn eeglm lit mfluetve U tmiy be- 
auie ic b » obvknii: in dctldltvif—by wayi aftnt nt>f u» are thr "impdxtEflt*' 

ihtry nuf that nathhig ii mair LatpOTlEdl Uuift ■tioihine. Tticy 0147 ktiQi 

loTj^ ihc iiaifilidiua that im'kc Ditv xrwvtln. Oiv; who h» visited Gmec anri the African 
iilitkdi Cun nsdlly nodfliUnd liaw rhr OreeU ttiighl hAve been idaiulatrd by lhe duiliog 
beauty of theJf KmtKJttalitL^ ci^pctuLlJy by the dhiUiiciim of contuun and ItUfiitJiy tif 
colon, lo owe [he kind ol on ihcy did: while m tFPtvder to ihe ^uni, ktk ArMEolukB 

pUicau msf better vmtenund why the HiUltee Euster dr^eloped a graciaut art and 

cuUuTc Vfi feoffnpbr ind climate are plAinljr onljr conditiom, uoi czuier of culiutil 
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we cannot know, once more, just how much the Grcelu cfwed to the 
lively Minoans. their memories of their predecessors disclose that they 
did not have to start from scratch. In any case, they followed the 
Minoan example. The plainest reason for their worldly success was 
their commerciaj enterprise, ijivoSving the “base mechanic arts" that 
their philosophers would iatCT look down upon, Tlie Ionian cities 
fully exploited their location on the sea, as well as river valleys leading 
into die interior. They built merchant fleets to compete vigorously 
with the Phoenicians for the eastern Mediterranean market, and by 
700 a.c. had largely won this trade war; Egypt presently allowed them 
to take over the city of Naucratis in the Nile Delta as a trade center. 
Now they were also beginning the great colonizing movement that 
over the next two centuries was to dot the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea coasts with Greek cities. They were about to demonstrate more 
clearly ilran either the Minoans or the Phoenicians why commerce, 
for all its unideal tnotivea, might promote the growth of freedom more 
than did the rise of the higher religions. It was not only giving them 
the wealth and leisure for cultural pursuits but directly stimulating 
their intelligence, advancing their knowledge, sharpening their wits, 
fostering habits of rational! calcuUuion and speculation. 

In particular, it had carried them into a greater, older world. The 
dawning of high culture in Ionia—-the period in which. It is often said, 
the modem Weatem world was bora—Is known to archaeologists as 
the "Oriental period" of Greek culture. Like the Minoans before 
them, the Greeks borrowed heavily from the technology, art. and 
learning of the ancient East, while borrowing as well from other 
parvenus — their alphabet from the Fboeniriana. coinage from the 
Lydians, the flute from the Phrygians. Thales, Pythagoras, Herodotus, 
Democritus, and other Greet pioneers kept traveling to Egypt and 
Babylon to acquire more Learning. That the older peoples took over 
little in return made more apparent the peculiar genius of the Creeks, 
which lay not merely in native originality but in their curiosity, 
adaptability, and openness of mind. If they profited from their Indo- 
European ttadition, they profited much more by their relative freedom 
from sacred traditions. 

Hence the Creeks were the first people to take full cultural ad¬ 
vantage of the cosmopolitan era. HelLcntc culture became so rich 
because it was so many-faceted, not so pure or purely "classical" as 
most of Its admireia have made out- Embracing forms and contenu 
picked up from many diverse sources, it remained open to diverse, 
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incoTisuieni, uncF^ital influences. Plato, tvhom tnajiy have teganled 
as the supteme Greek, might be called the most ’’Orietiial” in his 
otherworldly kind of spiriiualUy. In his taws, which propose strict 
legulatton suggestive of a Committee on un-Greek Activities, he also 
reminds us that most of his fellow Greeks did not live by the Apol* 
Ionian ideal of poise, restraint* “nothing to excess," \Ve may better 
tindersiand and honor this ideal if we remember that the Greeks were 
an unusually energetic, restless, lurbulem people, given to excess, VV^e 
might expect as much from their extraordinary creativity—such crea¬ 
tivity docs not make for harmony or semiity. Had they actually been 
devoted to the classical ideal tliey might have enjoyed a longer, happier 
history^ but they would never have made so brilliant a one. 

Above all, ilie Greeks were the first people fully to realize the revplu- 
ttonary social possibilities of the Iron Age, with its cheap tools. Their 
rise in the world was marked by the rise of many small, independent 
farmm, merchants, and artisans, Individual initiative and enterprise 
might now count as much as noble birth, and shake off the traditional 
fetters of priests and kings. The growing spirit of individualism was 
dated by one Aristonothos, who about 700 a.c* signed his name on a 
vase he made—the oldest known such work in existence. Upon the 
invendon of coinage, the Greeks not only hit on the idea of small 
change but made more me of money than other peoples did to reduce 
serfdom and forced labor. For the first time in history common men 
now had a real chance to save, build up an individual surplus, and 
solidly improve boili their economic and their social status. And 
whether consciously or no, the Greeks seized on the idea of contract 
implicit in money transactions among free men. Contract—a rational 
agreement—began to displace fixed status and unreasoned tradition 
as the basis of their most characteristic political institution, the polu 
or ■■ciiy-staie.” 

Classical in its proportions, the polls was another source of unclassi- 
cal confusion and excess. Thus “Ionia" ivas only a geographical term, 
denoting an area where a dozen separate dries competed or fought 
with one another; it never denoted a nation. Neither did “CTiece.'' 
Because Greek phtlDsophers soon began talking of univcrsals and 
eternal essences, immutable forms of Being, wc may forget that Greek 
culture was rooted in local, temporal communities, highly unstable 
forms of political being. Their devotion to the polis was the most ob¬ 
vious reason why the Greeks eventually lost their independence. Yet this 
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polls was 311 essential comtition of ilietr freedom in the great classical 
period. .-Xs they spread all over the Meditemtmn vnorld, they did not 
build an imperial state, a bureaucracy, or anything comparable to the 
“hydraulic" societies. Instead, they learned to govern tliemselves in 
intimate little cities, grew more accustomed to being their own masters. 
They developed their independent spirit in these independent dty- 
states, where there was no remote sovereign and government was a 
visible public affair. 

All such conditions still do not fully explain the brilliant achieve¬ 
ment of the Greeks. It would be futile in any case to seek the '‘real’* 
Or “ultimate** cause of this achieven^ent, since such causes are unknown 
even in physics, the most exact of the sciences; but their kind ol 
achievement is least amenable to strict determinism. The most sig- 
niheanc thing about them is that somehow they became comdotw 
inquirers, attics, and creators, U all their thought was perforce his¬ 
torically cmutiiioned, it was highly individualized and diversified, 
no simple product or reflection of the “hisiorical process,'* and it 
then reacted upon this process. From the outset of human history 
genius played an Incalculable part; but the free-spirited Greeks now 
force such questions as how much power conscious ideas and ideals may 
have in shaping society, how much difference philosophy, literature, 
and art may make in the march of eveiys, how much influence the 
great pioneers in diought may wield on the masses of unthinking men. 
If we cannot aiiswet these questions either with assurance or precision, 
we can no longer disregard them. Unconscious, involuntary determin- 
anis may have greater Force than mental determination: but in the 
Greek world this is loo plain to be ignored- 


2 . Homeri The Dhiinciive Mentality 


"All mens thoughts have liccn shaped by Homer from the begin- 
ning.“ wrote Xenophanes. This was an impressive tribute to a minstrel- 
poet, inasmuch as Xenophanes was a philosoplicr and deplored Homer's 
influence. No doubt hr overrated it: the thought of ordinary Greeks 
was sliaped by much older traditions, which ahvap lurked in tiie dept I is 
of tlieir minds, Vci he was subsiantially tiglit, Homer was a ptimary 
source of all that was most dtstincitive in the Creek mentality; his epics 
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were in a real sense the Bible of HcHas. As far as records go. the history 
of Greek freedom begins with Lhis minstrel—not with any great stales^ 
man, thinker, or prophet. 

Hence it begins in a further anotnaly. The Greeks knew nothing at 
alJ about the man they revered above all otliers. By way of his hiog- 
raphy they had only confltcdngp more or less preposterous fables; even 
tlie torpid Cymeans could put in a claim that iheir city ^vas his birth¬ 
place. Modem scholars liavc conducted exhaustive philological and 
hlstoTical rcseaithes, only to deepen the uncertainties about the fim 
great writer in the Western world. It is not even ccrtaifi that there 
ever was a roan Homer. Although most scholars now believe in him, 
some still maintam that the Iliad and the Odysiey wxre written by 
different pQets> others that both were the work of a flock of anonymous 
minstrels or redactors- They disagree as widely about his titne» plating 
him anyw'here trom the eleventh to the seventh century n.c Neverthe¬ 
less, their controversies need not detain us. h b certain enough thai he 
(or th^* vrhom we might as well keep calliitg Homer for convenience) 
lived in the louian period, writing out of a tradition that preserved 
tncTDortc^ of the Mycenaeans. but writing as a spokesman of a new' 
society.* The Greeks themselves never doubted iJie existence of their 
Horner^ And if we may discount ihe contribution ol the man, we can¬ 
not disregard the influence of the works that came down in his name. 
Possibly the man only expressed ideals already shaped by his prede¬ 
cessors; but at the very least he gave them such memorahk estpres^ion 
that they hccamr tite national ideab of Hellasj made the Greeks aware 
of what united tiiern and distinguished them from all other peoples. 

Even Plato, his severest critic, testified to the depth of Homers in* 
fluence. Mind yotu be wroie scornfully^ here is the poet lauded as ''die 
educator of HelLis"; but he had to deal with die unholy educator 
because most Greeks had taken him to heart. All their artists had long 
been representing the gods as the glorified human beings he piciuredp 
and according to Herodotus, had been the first to name. Other writers, 
notably Aeschylus and SophfxJes, were proud lo acknowledge their 
indebtedness to him. He was nowhere more revered than in Athens 
during ill greai: days' here hb epics were recited by relays of mmitrcH 

>EiLuv4£k>iii St^icenDf. ythkh wjj ci^vtr mate liun an Imipitluatii itiwit illrr fu 
fltmmrian by iKe Dc^rUra, have ctm^metr iii£ ^cmcac^ of vsnt ci bti plctum ol 
HycoLma Ulc, They tuvf aliQ Mani}jrd mhet OeUiU, ituii n lempla wilh mil ttaiiicv, m 
unmiiUlsbTy IcKuan. tn Krticni, * Tioy iwiohkd 4 CMk potU wort ihaii it did 
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at chr^^at national EostivaU, and bccajne the core even of format edti- 
caiion, AlexjindeT the Great. petbapA his most ardent puplU took the 
Iliad along as he sci out to overthrow the PcTsian F-nipire. and in¬ 
augurated liis cTiisade against *'Asia" fay ceremonies at the slirinc of 
Homer's Troy, Later the Roinan concjOcroTs too came under his spell. 
As they took over the Greek world, in the procejss going lo sdiool under 
the Greeks* they learned that hb Trojan hero Aeneas was the father of 
their race; and in the A^mdd Virgil tried to do £or them whai Homer 
had done for the Greeks. Under Roman rule the Creeks continued to 
revere their great cdu<^tor. Dio Chrysostom reported tluit in a colony 
he visited on the distant bordeni of the empire* almost ail the people 
still knew the Iliad by heart* and cared to read nothing else. 

More imponant^ however^ was the iodireetp largely unconscious io- 
flucnce of Homer. Much of his spirit persisted under new forms as the 
Creeks went on to build a society quite different from lib ovra. For 
his primary virtue as an educator was his liberality or breadth. Neither 
prophet nor oonscioui pedagogue p he exemplified an imaginative and 
intenectual freedom that might stili inspire the Greeks when they 
were learning new Lessons in new schools. 

To begin withp he helped immeasurably to make art the mode of 
emancipation that it ideally may he. In all die great societies 
Greece, an had had some such cllect as a creation of man s own spirit, 
an expre^ion of his mastery: yet it everyviherc became most obviously 
a conservative forctfp serving primarily the interests of high priests and 
god-kings* irnmormlLEing the reigning swpersiuions and deiusions^ 
sanctifying the lyraony of the status qiio^ With Homer it still served 
immediately the interests of an aristocratic class — he showed no con¬ 
cern over the lot of common loJk; but he expressed much more than 
class interests. One reason fur helieving that iJierc was a man Horner^ 
and that he w^as a maker, tioi merely ^ transmiEter, b his unmistakable 
superiority over his traditional materials. As an aristocratic Ttiirntrel, 
celebratittg the exploits of heroes ivlio aspired chielly to die wintiitig 
of fame and plunder un the battlefield, he recorded a good deal of 
slaughter in gruesome dciatL to the gushing out of blood, brains, and 
bow'cSs. In his own right he was much Wiser and more humane than 
his warrior-hcrocs* stating explir-tily his dislike of Ares, the god of vrar 
and ^‘eiicmy of mankind;' and displaying an urbanity uncommon in 
heroic epics, As sincommon wav his ardiik masicry of his niaterials. 
Granted a giMid deal ol sprawl and tepetiiivenew* he mainiaincd a 
film grasp of his main theme and athicved an exceptional clarity in 
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deiign well as detail. His epics represent an astonishing tiiomph 
over the kind of fabulous confusion and extravagance that run through 
the Babylonian Epic oE GJlgamesh—anoiber traditJonaJ poenii. whi^ 
had liehind it a thousand years oE thought and artistry. 

In a historical vieiVj the most signiEtcani triumph is Koiner s treat¬ 
ment of myth. We cannot be certain just how seriously he toot the 
mythology that hi Is tiis epics, but we do know that he was selcettve, 
and so by implication critical. He suppressed many barbarous mytiis 
that were popular in his rime, as is known horn other sources (includ¬ 
ing Hesiod). He openly disdained some ancient beliefs, for example 
when Achilles expresses Eiis contempt ior the raging river-god with 
whom he has to fight in crossing the Scamander. in particular Homer 
ignored the most venerable deities in his world—the fertility daemoos, 
the mother goddesses, and the dying gods, including Dionysus. If his 
attitude lowaid his own Olympian gods remains uncertain, this suggests 
more strongly that he used myth freely for botii poetic and reJigious 
purposes. Unlike all die Eastern peoples, including the Israelites, he in 
effect possessed the myth, was not possessed by U. He tliereby made the 
traditional mythology a potential treasury instead of an intelJectital 
nuisance. It became something of a nuisance for philosophers, while 
it might befuddle ordinary Greeks, who were like to mistake fable for 
&ct^ but the great tragic poets handled it with the imaginative freedom 
of Homer, to suit their different poetic purposes and express their 
different religious thought. 

Another sign of sucl] freedomi is the basic realism and rationality of 
Homer. As he peopled a world virtually free from black magic and 
taboo, so he banished the evil spirits that plagued Eastern peoples, 
the monsters that Gilgamcsb had to struggle with. Some fearful 
creatures begirt aceping back into the Odyssey, the later of the epics, 
and at all tunes his heroes have to reckon with the unpredictable gods; 
but essentially they live, fight, and die in the tiatural world. While 
plenty of mystery remains in this world, Homer's men do not depend 
upon miracle or magic in dealing with it, nor anxiously consult oracles. 
Having paid their ceremonial respects to the gods, tliey choose and 
carry out their own purposes, sometimes even in defiance of the gods. 
Hence the lata philosophers who auacked the leligion of Homer still 
owed a great deal to hts freedom from superstitious awe. which cleared 
the way for rational atticism. Xenophanes could go on to conceive of a 
snpieme god "not like mortals eiiha in form or in thought,” and 
make hia famous epigram that if donkeys could speak they would 
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describe God as a svpcrdonkey—an epigram ibat one cannot imagine 
coming out of Israel* Although no philosopher him self, Hofnei had 
also heralded tlie proressional "lover of wisdom": his wise Odysseus 
marks the transition to an age of sophistication and enlightenment 

Modem reatien may cake for granted and therefore overlook as re¬ 
markable a sign of Homer’s emancipation'—his humot AM the ancient 
sodettes must have had folk humor (or so in humanity we must hope), 
and they may have had professional comic writers, but their serious 
literature has scarcely a trace of humor; presumably it was beneath 
the majesty of god-kingt or the dignity of scribes. Homer is the first 
great writer dearly to indulge in it. Moreover, it suggests not merely 
playfulness but detachment, a kind of philosophical reserve, for it is 
most pronoiuiced in his treatment of the gods* He anticipates the 
irreverent comedy of Aristophanes in farcical scenes of the gods brawl¬ 
ing and bawling on Olympus, or getting "knocked all over the place" 
by their father Zens, Zeus himself provides comic relief in the Iliad as 
he makes a fool of himself on Mount Ida, seduced by the blatant wiles 
of Hera, itdiing all the more when die coyly reminds him how shame¬ 
less it was to make love in so public a place. 

Such scenes might make one wonder whether Homer really believed 
in these mythical gods at alL If most ancient peoples were not so uni¬ 
formly solemn about liidr gods as the IsrajcUtes were, they never made 
such open fun of the godt as tJiis. Hence some critics have deplored the 
intrusion of so blase a spirit in tlie Bible of Greece. .At least U brin^ 
up the glaring deficiencies of I lomer's religion, in an age that eise- 
wliere was about to give binJi to liigher rcitgiom. 

Hib Olympians were not spiritual bemgs, of course—only glorined 
men and women. Apart from their notorious philandering, with 
mortals as well as with other deities, their behavior was often scandal¬ 
ous even by human standards. They could act like the fools and bitches 
they called one another* In their dealings with men they were arbitrary 
and capricious* or consistent only tn their tank favoritism. Aliftough 
their overlord Zeus was beginning to show some concern for justice, he 
still liked to put on lyrannical airs, fiaunt die illusion that he was alf- 
powerfol, if only because his jealous wife and unruly children kept 
showing op the illusion. The Olympians were accordingly as unsatis- 
lactory for philosophical as for ethical purposes. They could answer 
none of die first and last questions because they had not created this 
world, and were no more responsible for the condiiion of mankind 
than for the life of nature* When the Greeks began to conceive of One 
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Cod, a inily spintuaJ btiiig, t}icy tried to name him Zeur. but the 
name could never stick: aside from difficulties in tiving down his 
adulterous past, the feudal lord of Olympus was hopelessly unqualified 
for any unii'cnal responstbilliies. The most that can be said for the 
Olympians in this regard. I again conclude, is iliat they make plainer 
tlie real progress of the fiuinan spirit: for no civiluted man today tvould 
ever dream of wonhiping them. 

Vet in their own day they too represented a clear progress. In a 
historical view, one may liave much more respect for Homer's 
Olympians, and appreciate in particular their contributions to the 
cause of irecdom. For one tfiing, Homer brouglit order out of the 
age-oki Tcligious chaos by reducing the gods to a well-defined family 
and piiitiiig ihem in tJieir place un Mount Olympus.^ As a group they 
could compensate lor their individual caprices and shortcomings: each 
had his ow'u s|>eciai interests and different favorites among men. so 
that every individual or community might count on the devotion of 
a congenial deity. Most importanl. Homer made a great advance 
simply by creating the gods in man's own image. The divine was no 
longer identified widt natural forees, no longer symboliaed by stone, 
snake, or bull, but was identified with humanity, represented in ideal 
human form. Only fay fully realtririg his humanity, the spirit chat 
distinguishes liim from the brute world, can man attain to true 
aptfiiuality. And as Homer Ttamrally created die gods iti a Greek 
ima;;e. he endowed them with his own cmlired qualities. If they were 
temperamental and sometimes spiteful, they were generally gracious, 
essentially reasonable, never so saiage as the old Yahweh in his jealoiii 
or wratJifni moods. They could smile, as Yahwch never could. By 
according lliem a decent respect, men could hope to maintain ttecent 
relations with them. 

For the Olympians bad the virtues of their defects. Rciteved of all 
cosmic respon.sihil>ties, they Used at ease on Mount Olympus, feast- 
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ing, laughing, going to bed at night; so their ivorshipeia did not have 
to Uve in constant fear of them, or of the dark. Relieved in particular 
of responsibility for the crops, which were taken care of by the hard¬ 
working fertility daemons, they became associated with die beauty and 
joy of nature, the radiance of sun and moon, the passion of the Greeks 
for light. (“Make the sky clear,'* prays Ajax in the Ithd, "and grant us 
to see with our eyes. In the light be it, though thou stay rael") Glori* 
bed huntan beings, the gods could be further educated and civilized; 
they became primarily civic gods, patrons of culture. Unable lo assure 
private salvation, they encouraged a ricli communal life, fostering all 
the arts. Never almighty, they showed some jealousy in their demand 
for the customary ceremonial attentions, but they could not be so 
fiercely mtolerant as Yahweb, and tliey never declared that man's whole 
duty was to serve ib«n. They authorised no sacred book, no rigid 
dogma, no powerful priesthood, no authoritarian church. They left 
ihc Greeks free to inquire, pursue truth, explore other ideal possi¬ 
bilities, aspire to a full life of their own, Botli the Eimiutions and the 
values of Homer's Bible may be summed up in the statement that it was 
no Bible at all in the Christian sense, and that lie gave the Greeks no 
word for either “God-loving" or "Cod-Eearing." 

Now, the heavenly Olympians never really lorded it over the Greeks. 
The chthonian gods remained popular, and in time grew more so; 
Apollo, the favorite Olympian, had to admit Dionysus into the national 
sbirne at Delphi, though Homer Itad denied him admission to Olym¬ 
pus; and mote gods poured in from the East, to bring back the religious 
confusion that Homer had reduced to orxler, and to belie the alleged 
Greek genius for clauical simplicity, clarity, and harmony.* We shall 
have to keep returning to the fantastic conglomerate that constituted 
Greek religion. Ncverthclessi, ihc Olympians were a vital force in 
classical Greece. They were intimately associated with the patriotism 
that was its living religion, especially in Athens, presided over by 
Athena. Indirectly they made possible the whole rich life of the poUi 
by tile freedom they permitted —» freedom that could hardly have been 
achieved if the chthonian gods had had it all their own way. They had 
an enduring influeiice in the csseniial hunianism of the Greek spirit, 
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the Rbldifig belief that matt is closest to the divine when he is at the 
height of his own powers. Tliey proved tlieir own virtue even as they 
began fading out of the scene, Altliough displaying some undeiscand- 
abte resentment of their rivals, especially the newcomcis from the East, 
they retained their dignity, retired in good otder, and made do with 
the heavenly smecnrei they were pensioned off witli. The blessed im¬ 
mortals died a natural death. Their creator, who had been indulgent 
of their foibles, might have rejoiced in tlic thought that they did not 
have to be killed. 

Indeed Homer might even have foreseen their death. Altliough he 
declared them immortal, he had a deep sense of mortalU-y, he could he 
ironical abour the gods, and in any case he may have felt in his bones 
that they too were subjeti to the universal fate. Certainly the story' got 
around that Zeus might eventually be overthrown, as be had over¬ 
thrown his father Cronus, And Homer at least knew that Zeus was 
subject to Moiia-^ mysterious, shadowy, but inexorable Necessity 
governing both gods and men; mote than once the fatlier of the gods 
lamented that he could not save hts favorite heroes from their pre¬ 
ordained fate, Moira could suggest to later philosophers tire idea of 
natural law, or a lawful universe. Meanwhile it points to the pro- 
founder impUcBiions ul Homer's Bible, 

In his basic realism, Homer had an acute sense of necessities, or ilie 
inescapable limits to human ffeedoin. Again and again lie returns to 
the sad truisms about mortality, the generations of men that pass like 
tfic leaves and ate gone forever. As insistently he rejKats that no man 
iiore for him. He knows that character has much 
to do with fate, but as a realist he also knows that on earth there is 
much sorrow and no clear justice. Although one may gather that Moira 
is in some sense a moral law, and that like Zem in some moods it author- 
tia the punishment of cvtldoing, it b not a divine intelligence or a 
divine purpose, and is in no sense a benevolent Being concerned w'ith 
mans welfare. It may seem a harsher necessity because it Ly utierly 
impersonal, requiring Zeus to foigo his compassionate impulses. .And 
the fate of roan is the more tragic because Homer offers no hopes of a 
heavenly life to come. Death is not even the peace of sleep. Hero and 
common man alike end in (iadne a ghostly undenvorhl not yet set up 
for eiemal torture hut dreadttil enough for heroes, whose shatles are 
aware that tliry are only iliadev and tan never hope to enjoy any of ilie 
goods of life. During ihe LlassU al [H-rioil imly a few Greeks dreamed of 
heaven. Homer s tragic view of life run* through classical litcratuie. 
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most notabJy the cm^c dnitia of Athens. 

One might think that such pessimism ought to be paralyzing, Bcai 
to ideals ^ Freedom. Even so sophistleaiiCd a poet as W. H. Auden 
declares dial the world of Homer is "unbearably sad," because ootblng 
whatever comes oF human joy and siifferiog, they have no meaning 
beyond die feeling ol the monicnt- Yet on the face of it Homer and his 
audience did not find the human condition unbearable. Out of their 
joy and suffering came the brilliant culture of Greece, beginning with 
his great epics, and the conscious ideal of freedom. Among the most 
distinctive and original creations of the Greeks, indeed, was the literary 
form of iragedy, which they tnastereid during tlie golden age of demo' 
craiic Athens. None of the Eastern peoples before them wrote tragic 
drama, nor did any oE the great Eastern socteues after them; until this 
century it has been written nowhere except in the relatively free West¬ 
ern world. The apjiarent paradox is only apparent; for great tragedy 
can be ivritieti only by men who are free in mind and spirit, no longer 
slaves to "miracle, mystery, and aulliority.'' In this view Homer's //red 
represents a momentous declaration of spiritual independence. It waa 
an assertion that on these "unbearably sad" terms, without super¬ 
natural aid or consolation, man could not only accept but celebrate 
his condition, triumph over his destiny. 

Here again the Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh serves to accentuate 
the world of difference in the sovereign spirit of.Homer. The supreme 
literary achievement of tlie Mesopotamian peoples, it often expresses 
eloquently a comparable sense of man's hard lot, unrelieved by hopes 
of life eternal. Its main theme is the hopeless quest of immortality 
by the godlike hero Gilgamesh. At first unafraid of death, resolved to 
cheat ][ by winning undying feme through his heroic exploits, he finds 
it unbearable when his boon companion is killed; so he wanders the 
earth seeking some supetuatura] means of escaping iL His failure is 
embittered by apparent success: at the bottom of the rea he at last finds 
a plant that magtcaliy rejuvenates, only to lose it on his way home 
when he pauses for a swira in a pool and leaves it on a bank, where a 
snake carries it off. We leave him weeping in the thought that he has 
spent his heart's blood merely to enable snakes to escape death by 
sloughing off their old skins—a jeering irony that might seem to 
deepen the tragedy. Actually it b a trivial, illogical ending, which 
evades the tragic issue. It implies that mortality is not the inalterable 
law of man’s being but only a dirty trick of fate, due to a miscaiTTiage of 
magic. It signifies that tlic Babylonians never found a dignified way of 
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facing up to tlic comnion £ite, never tealized an idcat tbat could siuuin 
and ennoble man in spite of this fate. 

By contrast the Iliad ends with the heartbreaking lamentations of 
the Trojans over the loss of their hero Hector; but h ends with dignity, 
without snakes or jeers, on a lofty plane where sorrow is both deepened 
and exalted by thoughts of the magnificence of Hector. He had known 
that he was fated to die in this war, and when his doom was upon him 
he had still asserted his unconquerable spirit: "Vet 1 pray that 1 may 
die not without a blow, not ingloriousty.*' His slayer, Achilles, knows 
that he too is doomed: his goddess modier had told him iliat he would 
certainly be killed if he remained in Troy, whereas If lie went home 
he would live at ease like a lord. Nevertheless, he chose to remain: 
better a short berou: life than a long rnglorious one. When on trial for 
his life, Socrates would cite the example of Achilles in prefeTring 
d«^th to the surrender of his living ideals. We may add that the spirit 
of the heroes is quite irraiional, since fame will do them no good 
whatever in their graves; and at that it may not seem spiritual enough 
ID those who demand eternal rewards in heaven. To Homer it sufficed. 
Although at times he made fun of the immortal gods, he never mocked 
his heroes. The ancients noted that he "praised almo&i everything"— 
all the natural goods of htiit and flower, sport and game, art and song; 
but most of all he praised the heroic spirit. 

Hence we must drastically qualify the notorious "fatalism" of 
Homer, as of most of his pupils. His heroes are never simply resigned 
to the hue they calk so much about; they know plenty of fear, sorrow, 
and dismay, but never simply despair. Keenly aware that man is sub¬ 
ject lo greater powers, they still assert their own power, their freedom 
to win glory. Never masters of their fate, they are always captains of 
dieir »uJ. Indeed, they are almost without paiatlet in their superb self- 
confidence. They are never crippled in body or broken in spirit, Secure 
in their own virtue, they suffer as little from anxiety over the future 
as from guilt over tlie past. No evil spirits haunt them, no dark omens 
oluess them. As H. V, Routh observed, fate itself was a defense against 
fear—tfie liero could not be robbed of life before his destined end: 
and the greater heroes could be killed only by their peers, usually with 
the aid of a god—it took a god to kill them. In their pride and sense 
of mastery, Routh concludes, they represent "the most consistent and 
■uoeesifut attempt yet made by man to realise his own grandeur and 
freedom." 

Later Greeks were generally less sdf<onfident. Many would believe 
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that the gods were like the old Yahweh who destroyed the Tower of 
Babel—jealous of any independent human achievement, disposed to 
regard any humaji pride as prcjumpiion, "The power above us, 
Herodotus reinarkedi "suffers Tionc but himself to be proud ; and the 
tragic poets of Alhctis dwelt repeatedly, remorselessly, on the punish- 
ineni of /lubris. Yet neither Herodotus nor the poets counseled mere 
submissiveness or humility. Like Homer, they still respected the proud 
hero, still afftimcd the pov?er and the dignity of the human spirit. 
However reverent or fearful of the gods, Greek wniers and thinkers 
retained die basic faith of Homer in man’s power to choose and hold 
to hU own idea) purposes. To the end Uiey continued to bank on his 
native capacities for the pursuit of truth, goodness, and beauty. 

Thus Socrates spoke of heeding the voice of the daemon within him, 
or w)iat we might call the voice of Cod; but the ideal he died for was 
the pursuit of wisdom and righteousness on earth, not the service of 
Cod or salvation in a life to come, and in his teaching this was an ideal 
that man could attain by bis own efforts, without the help of God. So 
was the good life as Plato conceived it Aristotle went further, averting 
tfiat pride was "the crown of the virtues" and warning against undue 
humility, as both "commoner and worse" than vanity. Epicurus, more 
oppressed by the evi) of necessity, nevertheless dec bred, "TiiieTt- is no 
necessity to live under the control of necessity,” and added that Ire^ 
dom is "the greatest fruit of self-sufficiency." Even the Stoics, with Uieit 
sad wisdom of resignation and their ideal of freedom From all desire, 
were still proud; for they still taught that man could w-in this freedom 
by his Own powers of reason and will, without super natural aid. And 
at the ettd even the Neo-PJaionic mystita, taking off on the Hight from 
the alone to the Alone," got tliere on the wings of the human spirit, 
rejoicing in a feat that requited no special gift of div ine grace. 

To bter Christians, beginning with St. Paul, such self-reliance seemed 
the deadly sin of pride. Their eventual triumph is a reminder that 
while the Bible of the Greeks helped to get them into trouble, it proved 
to be not a very gootl one for times of trouble, or at least not for ordi¬ 
nary Greeks, Our immediate concern, however, is Homers contri¬ 
bution to their ideal of freedom; and it rails for a different note about 
these ordinary Greeks, Although he showed no interest in commoneis, 
from whose ranks none of bis heroes came, he helped to prepare for the 
^edom they enjoyed too. 

Directly he pictures an ariscpciatic society ruled by kings, in which 
the common people have no more real voice than they do in the feudal 
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councils on Mount Olympua; a shadowy popular assembly that dinws 
up On some important occasions serves only to tatify the decisions 
made by tire mien. Now and then the fpeat Icin^ Agamemnon may 
even assert that he gets hts right from the gods—^a venerable idea that 
Homers star Macedonian pupils Alexander the Great, would help to 
revive. Yet in Homer's world it was already archaic. The greatest king 
is never a god, and is not actually regarded as a divine agent; he may 
be openly delicd. as Achilles defies Agameniuon, Neither is he remote 
or avrfut in majesty; like Odysseus, he may work with his men, even 
work with his hands, and he owes his prestige diicAy to his progress 
as a hero, not his royal blood. Above all, be is no absolute monarich, 
able to rule as he pleases. Me ts expected to obey "■niemis” a law not 
of his own mak i n g, and to treat his subjects as fo]lowers, not as slaves. 
He never commands unquestioning obedteitce, whidi no true Greek 
outside of Sparu w(nUd ever regard u a primary virtue. Tlie shadowy 
popular assembly at least foreshadows the novel Greek idea that gov- 
emiutjnt is n public 

Altogether, a people brought up on Homer would not necessarily 
develop democracy; hut neither would they naturally accept the 
despotism of the ancient East, or think of prosttWiting themselves before 
their rulers. Unlike die Egyptians and die Bahylonians, they might 
understand what Bury meant when he wrote that ilie legendary 
Lycuigiis of Sparta was not a man—"only a god " They miglu reverse 
the hi«oric process in Sumer, where ‘kingship descended from heaven" 
on cities that had had popular assemblies and a word for "freedom," 


3. The Polls and Its Culture 


Although the Phoenicians and other peoples formed city .states, the 
Greek polif became strictly unique, ft stands out so conspicuously in 
the history of human freedoin that it calls for an immediate word of 
caution: uniqueness is not easy to understand. We have nothing quite 
like the pofa today, not even a precise name for it. The conventional 
translation "city^aie" is misleading. It was different fmm our diy, as 
it took in some surrounding country and involved no sharp distinction 
between countryman and man on the street; and it came to much more 
than the modem state, while also somcwliat less. Its comiitutkin, said 
.-\nsioite, was a "mode of life." This was a very open mode, literally 
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and 6g;umivdy, but again quite diHcTcnt from die American way of 
life. Became it contributed so much to the grovi/th of fieedoin we need 
to be wary of foisting our own tiotioru of ^eedom on it—and also to 
keep an eye out for the mual anomalies, 

Knowing nothing of its origins and early htstory, beyond its original 
meaning of “dtadcl," we may ncverdieless presume that the growth 
of the ^lofis was laigely unplanned. Tlie emigrdms fiom Greece who 
established themselves in Asia Minor must have had war leaders, if not 
kings in the Mycenaean tradition; there were still kings in and about 
Ionia as late as the seventh century h.c. Their disappearance seems 
to have been due mote to economic development than to any revulsion 
on principle against the idea of kingship: as the lonians prospered in 
trade and industry, feudal war loitts gave way to busy nrerchants, Wlicn 
tlie curtain begins to rise on Greek history, at any rate, we do not hear 
of popular rebeliions against kings. Instead tve hear of conflicts be- 
tween an oligarchy and the common people—‘in Miletus, for example, 
between parties known as the “Wealthy" and the "Handworkers^*' Sudi 
class conitici would contmue lo the bitter end of Greek history, but 
iuimediaiely it led to a new kind of government: one based on neither 
ancient custom nor military power, but on some kind of compromise 
in the common interest. I,ater Greeks liad some reason for their fond 
belief that the poiis as tliey knew it bad been establtshed dctiberately 
in order to secure justice. 

During the early sta^s of this struggle appeared the "tyranti,'* 
uncrowned monarchs whose title is also mislead tog. They were not 
simple despots; the Creek word for them was at first not a bad word. 
Generally they came into power as champions of the common people, 
when not elected by them. Now recognired as the first professional 
poliiictans, they signified that government was already a public aflair, 
Some were great statesmen; two of them—Pitiacus of Mytilene and 
Periandei of Corinth—^were honored by inclusion among the Cradi* 
tional Seven Wise Men of Hellaa, Among Uie accomplish menu of 
Periander was the abolition of debt slavery, a custom acccpccd in Israel 
as everywhere in the ancient East. Still, rule by tyrants could readily 
become tyranny in the modern sense. It was a passing phase in the 
history of the polU, here and there intermittently repeated, but nowhere 
generally accepted. Alt Greek thinkers agreed that it was the worst 
form of govemment. 

That they never agreed on what was the best form is a sign of the 
freedom of Greek, thought, but »lso die Iteginning of difficulty in under-> 
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5tafidjn^ the path. This wsls not a particular form of govern men nor 
by any means necessarily a democracy. Siiort of a sacred monarchy^ the 
polii might have almost any form: generally it veered toward aristocracy 
or oligarchy. The essentUl idea was rule by law: law based on public 
consenL, and binding on hoih rulers and ruled. I| was a principle of 
consiiEutintialisni, limiting political power by law, denying mkrs any 
right to arbitrary talen In die ancient East law had been laid down by 
great king^, in the name of the gods: men generally accepted and 
obeyed it in much the same spirit as they accepted the weather—they 
could do no tnore about it. In die poHs Jaw was made by Solons, 
citizens working in the public interest: the Greeks accepted its coti* 
straittts because ilicy had thought about tu growTi Cully conscious of it, 
and recogniJeed it as the essential means to not only security and onkr 
but equitj'p liberty, and all the goods of civic life, Tlicy revered no hero 
or god more than they revered their great lawgivers. 

Solon, the greatest of the early law^givers^ was perhaps die first to 
Slate explicitly the principle of rule by law Irorn which items the 
Western traditiem of freedom under law., in 5^4 he was made a 
ipcctal magistTate by the rich and poor of Athens to settle their bitter 
conHicu He averted the threat of civil war by new l^ws that made 
concessions to ihc poor^ canceling their dcbti^ ptohtbiiing their en¬ 
slavement, exempting them from direct taxation, giving them istmie 
voice in electing magisiiates and some me^ns of holding the magistraies 
to ajccotuii. Me balanced such concessions by refusing to divide iip the 
estates of the vrealthy and by prcserii-mg their greater power» since they 
bore the brunt of taxation: he excluded the poor from public office, pro¬ 
viding that magistrates should be chosen from tlie upper class. Hence 
Solon did not let up a full-fledged democracy. Nctilier did he piu an 
end to class war; continued agitadon made most of hii specific reforms 
short dived. But he did effcciivety e^abtlsh the priticiple of govemmem 
by rational consent, in the interest oE alb instead of government by 
privilege or by force. Hii constitution made Athens a rmxlel for other 
Greet cities. 

If ai usual we cannot wholly explain this poliuca! achievement of 
die CreekSj we can again muke oiu some of its conditions. The most 
apparent was the veiy smallness of the pofi.c Only a few of the "great” 
ciiies »it the classical world had aa many as five thousand citizens, which 
riiitoromidered the ideal number; and though citi/em did not iiu lude 
women, childtm* slaves, or foreign residents, ihe cEtici wTre siill small 
enough to he intimate communities. Men who knew moil of their 
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feltow9 by sights possibly evm by n^e, might get into the habit of dis¬ 
cussing public affairs. Such habits vi-cre stimulated bj growing enter¬ 
prise and calculation in commetce^ and especially in Asia Minor by 
the openness of a kind of frontier life in a new worldL In their many 
scattered cities the Greeks accordingiy developed a wide variety oE 
political institutions, which enabled them, or in their competition 
almost obliged them, to rccomider ^etr system of government, antici¬ 
pate the study of comparative govcmnicDt, As they sent out more 
colonics they had more opportimities to impTOvisc and experiment In 
general, the idea oE growth and change, as well as struggle, was impticit 
in the very nature of the Utdc as it was not in the great settled 

states of the ancient East. If the early Creeks aspired to the stability 
that Plato and Aristotle prized above freedom, the conditions of their 
life hardly petmtited it. 

But the key remains the essential rationality that was apparent as 
early as Homer—liowevcr he came by it—for otlter peoples living in 
small city-stated had not produced Solans, tn his own person Solon 
exemplified Aristotle s definition of law, as "intelligence wiihout pas- 
Aion"i himself an aristocrat, be disappointed some of his followers by 
refusing lo set himself up as a tytant. With the principle of rule by 
law arose the Lcgps in philosophy, tJic rule of Mind; the poiis may 
have suggested to die early philosophers the idea of a lawful universe. 
At any rate^ the Greeks began linking Moira with Dike> or justice- 
Some, including Solan, appear to have anticipated the later Stoic doc¬ 
trine of "natural Jaw** that passed into Roman laiv and thence imo 
Wotern poltdca! tradition; a cosmic moral law or universal prin¬ 
ciple of justice, above all man-niadc laws, and the crticrion of their 
justice. 

This was not clearly the prevailing beUef» however* Most Greeks 
seem to have regarded justice as "naturar* only in that it derived from 
the nature of man, not die nature of die unit'crse. Or more precisely^ 
it suiied the nature of Greeks: bar liar tans" were obvtotisly content to 
put up w^th arbittar)' rote. The jealous independence of the polh pre* 
eluded any deep, widespread faith in a tiniver^l moral law above it^— 
It was always a law unto itsed. For similar reasons it was tniicb more 
than a mDdem state« and its tdeal theory tjuke different from motleru 
democrat tc theory. The Creeks never matie a clear disttncttoit betweeu 
the state and society* or drew up bills of riglits protecting "die people 
against the stale, Ijccausc the polls w,is viniially indistinguishable from 
»dcl> or the people, enibratmg all their major intcresta and toiuritui* 
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ing iheir higkest mtercsL They were not so rauch wiili abstratt 

rights as ntembers of a tommimity with siatm, as in a facnily. Their 
lexicon had no word, indeed, for the "individual" or ihe "‘self.” Tliey 
made no dear distinction either between the ethical and the political, 
still less between things that ate Oiesar s and tilings that are 

The polls could not actually realize this ideal unity and self- 
sulficieiicy^ ot conisep and even its ideal had essential limitations, ivhich 
will concern us later. Meanwhile we musi note that, like lu gods, it 
had the virtties of its defecu. Apart from the realism they imbibed 
from Homer, tlie Creeks had some reason not to believe in a cosmic 
principle oE jusiice or in divinely sanctioned laws. Such laws do not 
necessarily make for freedom, or even for juutce; in the ancient East 
they bad supported rather ihe principles of absolute authority and tin- 
qufsiionmg obedience^—and would continue to do so, to the benefit 
ol the privileged few. Above all, the Greeks had good reason for their 
devotion to the poiis. II it gave them no inaUmable nghts as individ¬ 
uals, it (u!!y provided for all tfieir major interests, k built Ute lempleit 
to the gods, built and maintained as well die theater, the gymnasiuniii 
the market place, the open-air centers of j»x:ial life. It staged all the 
great annual festtvaK whicLi were at once religiou^^ patriotic* and 
tecreatiorLal. Civic life was Ittenilly a common wealth. It was precisely 
in and through the polis that the Greeks developed their ricliiy varied 
ciihure, and die individual came to liave tnen'e scope and incentive for 
self-realization tliari lie had ev^er had before. 

For in spite of its domination of society* the pvih was by no means a 
totalttarian state. Sparta became such a state* but for this rcAwn Sparta 
w'as singular; the normal poiis was an open sixiety^ It permitied free¬ 
dom of thought and speetli* especially in debate of public affairs, and it 
gave tltc individual ample fr^om in his private life. It (mcouraged 
coinpetittveness in all fields, stimulated the individualism tliat led vase- 
makers lo sign their ware$ (and incidentally made Greek vases eagerly 
sougEtiand imitated all over the aruieni wor]<l). h siimulated an exces¬ 
sive individualism, in Lm, witli liie blessing of Homer* His heroes were 
devoted to an ideal of p^einonal honor and famCp not a patriotic idea!: 
Achilles could nurse his injured pride by sulking in his tent^ refusing 
to aid lits fellow Grewki against the Trojans* and incur no feeling of 
guilt or ptibNc charge of disloyalty. Later Creeks idealized pN-itriotisin 
so insistently brcainc so man) ol them still put their persona! hiieresti 
first; they produced pciiiaps die most distjtiguislicd Ibt of traitors iit 
Uiilory — ^headed by Ailicitianj, For sitdi fV3soii» too tlic /wiij vnu 
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cventtially a poliiica] fallurr. But in culture meanu'hilc tt had proved a 
bntliant success. 

Directly, it promoted the civic art of Greece, in which patriotism 
and an ambition for pcnonal glory wuld work band in hand. The early 
tyrants were patrons of culture, and they set the tradition dial would be 
maintained to the end of the poiis by initiating programs of public 
works, in order at once to honor the gods, to beautify the city, and to 
provide jobs for the poor. Tlie Greek temple was a monument to civic 
pride as much as to the patron deity, Typically crowning the citadel 
or some eminence, always built with an eye chiefly to its exterior, it 
was never set apart from the community, and never designed for 
mysterious rites in inner tanemms available only to high priests. All 
the major aicfaitecttita] works, with all the statues in and about them, 
were civic works, in a real sense of, by, and for the people. There were 
no great private mansions, as no imperial jralaces or tombs. Content to 
live in modest homes, the classical Greeks lavished much more of thdr 
wealth and genius on their civic centers than had any people before 
them. 

By the same token, ait achieved in the polis an autonomy it had 
never enjoyed in the dvitizaiioni of the pan. It was no longer a servant 
of mleis or priesthoods. While religion continued to provide the sub¬ 
ject matter of most art. its inspiration grew more and more nominal- 
just as it was cenainiy not the primary inspiration of Homer's epics; 
in sculpture the real cult was the human form. No longer bent to 
magical ends, art was free (o develop its own magic for its own ends. 
Its ffecdom was reflected, in the myths about artists and poets (such as 
Marsyas, Linus, Arachne, and Orpheus) who like Daedalus were 
destroyed for indiscretion or huhrii. Among the many reminders of the 
price the Greeks paid for their freedom, this theme nevertheless em¬ 
phasizes the novelty of their self-consciousness as creators, for it is 
found rarely if at all in the mythologies of peoples before them. 

How mu^ influence this art bad on the daily life and tfie national 
history O'! the Greeks we can never know. Neither can we take for 
granted that it had simply a wholesome LnBucnce; it did not conspicu¬ 
ously improve their moraltty, and it might liave intensified their rash¬ 
ness or their jealous provincialism. But given the deep needs it evt- 
dentty satisfied, and ^ the energy that went into it, the burden of 
proof lies on those who would deny it any real influence. One who 
knows the modem industrial city, or the ordinary American small 
town, has reason to believe that a daily acquaintance with beauty has 
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some uplifting effect on the human spirit, and that a habitual accept* 
ance of drabness, uailiiness, and ugliness is not conducive to self- 
realuaiion or freedom of spirit. The wealth of civic art in Greece 
stimulated creative impulses, rather than the possessive impubes to 
wluch iJte immense material resources of the modem world have been 
largely dedkated; and presumably most thoughtful men would agree 
wi^ Bertrand Russell that the beat life b that in which ctcative im¬ 
pulses play the largest part, possessive the smallest. At least the ^li'r 
clearly had something to do with the joy in cteadon and the zest for 
life that are so much more evident in Greek art than in most Oriental 
art before it; and these are absolute goods, gpod in tlicmselves—ends as 
well as means of freedom. 

In literature the supreme creation of the polls was Athenian drama, 
which we shall consider in due time. Indirectly, however, it made pos¬ 
sible another distinctive expression of the Free Greek spirit—lyric 
poetry. Sappho wrote oE her purely personal emotions, her passion for 
her girl students, by which she unwittingly immortalized her native 
bland of Lesbos; while Anacreon celebrated hb love of wine and beau¬ 
tiful boys, with as little concern for the gods of the polis. The kind of 
individualism they exemplified was more explicit in Archilochus, whom 
the Creeks ranked second only to Homer.* “No man would enjoy very 
many delights wJto heeded the censure of tlte people,” he wrote; and 
he even admitted cheerfully to having run away from the battlefield, 
thrown away hb shield, to save hb neck: "Hang the shieMi Til get an¬ 
other just as good." Hen Archilocbtis was from declaring the rights 
of the individual on high principle or from asserting tlte claims of 
ccmscience; a moralbt may remark that his self-indulgence amounted to 
tkeose, not liberty. Nevertheless, a historian must remark that hb bold 
defiance of convention revealed the exceptional freedom o£ mind that 
the Creeks bad attained through the polis. Men thinking for them- 
selves, no longer bound by tribal custom, might rise to rational, im¬ 
personal conceptions of truth and goodness. 

So in fact they did. The most enduring, hbtorically important work 
to come out of the polls was natural philosophy. It may have been 
coincidesure that Thales of Miletus was a contemporary of Solon of 
Athens, but there was none the less a logical conneaion between the 
conscious ideal of rule by law and conscious theory about the universe. 

^ The few E&tULl lTR|f£iaaitt tsi hla poetTf Utile klci of the aw in hin. 

Th£]r polj irmiiut m Uui ilu ^ulk of Cr«k in hu bcoi lait, u mnit ol the Uu- 
pdiilt^le iwti nun fcrbii— imkn psmi Ate tikcn to piocrvc them. 
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In any case, ihc fitsi dear sign of natural philosophy rnnains the states 
ment of Thales: “All things ate made of -watCT.'* It is dtfiicult now to 
appreciate how astonishingly bold and original this simple, erroneous 
statement was. Wlieieas men over the ages had explained the universe 
in mythical temu, for magical purposes, Thales was trying to explain 
it in natural terms, for rational purposes. He was not denying the gods, 
to be sure, for he also said that "all things are full of gods," in some 
sense that is unclear, Myihologial notions lihewbe influenced die logic 
of his successots, Anaximander and Anaximenes; philosophers are still 
debating the precise meaning of their key terms, such as the “Bounds 
less" that Anaximander made the essential reality of the universe. Vet 
there is no question that the mode of tliinking of these men was essen¬ 
tially rational, their purpose genuinely pliilosophkal rather than 
magical, their primary concern the nature of the world rather than the 
nature of the gods. TTie statement of Thales does herald die emauci- 
paiioti of mind that Renan hailed as "the only miracle in history." 

Know’ing the costs of this miracle, in permaneni confustcui and un* 
certainty over first and last principles, let us at once repeal that the 
bold statement of Thales was. fittingly, ertonenus. PhiloMphers would 
ever after seek the essential reality, and never agree on it. The emanci¬ 
pated mind would assert its omnipotence, elaborate more systematic 
forms of delusion, tyrannise over thought by claims of finality. It would 
seek, cosmic law and order at any cost, and first of all sacrifice the wealth 
of appearances, the natural possibilities inherent in copiousness and 
variety, change and growth. In the interest of some metaphysical super- 
reaiity, it would often degrade the actual temporal world in which 
ordinary man enjoy their freedam, granting this world at best a low 
order of reality. While forever failing to demonairaic conclusively the 
absolute, utiiveraal, eternal truths that it typically asserted, it would 
as typically assert that no other kind of truth can really do for man. It 
would often constrain both the theory and the practice of freedom, 
in ways that must concern us from now on. 

Nevertheless, philosophy would also work to keep thought both 
active and free, ii only because of tlie endless disagreement among its 
practitioners; and our immediate concern is a genuine emancipation 
of mind, a growth of critical thought necessary to die maintenance of 
conscious ideals of freedom. By their essential appeal to reason, the 
Greek pioneers in philosophy provided a correcti ve for its occiipaiional 
excesses. If their thou^t was still colored by myth, they did not claim 
die supemainral atidiority of the mydt, but aigucd in ways that invited 
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raiiona! cr{[tc«ni. When later diinkcn clatraetl an intuiuve or semi- 
tn>3Ucal knowledge, they jtiU bad to demonstrace it. Si is now dtJlicult, 
lOOj lo appreciate how far these pioneers advanced, unless one can real¬ 
ize tlxat they started from soaidi, without a vocabulary, a tncihod, a 
logic, or philosophical tools of any sort- They had fiTst to discover their 
very prohiems, and in the process ihey succeeded in asking almost all 
the basic questions. They discovered as well die fundamental idea of 
prool, proceeding lo develop rules of deductive reasoning, set up 
standards of logical consistency. Lacking a public, they created alt the 
essential nieans to a public, aboveboard kind of discussion and azgu- 
meiiL 

In short, mind ivas not only emancipated but disciplined, as it could 
never be by myth alone. And Thales himself prepared for the most 
objective kind of discipline, which would have the most Tevolutioiiary 
consequences- He became famous for having foretold an eclipse of the 
sun (on a day now fated as May 25, 585 a,c.)t he had hit upon the 
natural came of a heavenly event that liad always stirred superstitious 
awe or ansiety. How clearly or fully the early philosophers generalized 
the concept of natural cause and natmal law is uncertain, as then- 
works have disappeared, but they at least pointed lorvard the premises 
of science. This "miracle”—the realization that natural events are not 
miracles—betame quite explicit in the Hippocratic writings on medi¬ 
cine- "It seems to me.’' declared a student of epilepsy, "that the disease 
is no more divine titan any other. It has a natural cause, just as other 
diseases have, hfen think it divine merely because they do not under¬ 
stand it. But if they called everything divine that they do not under¬ 
stand. why. there would be no end of divine tilings." 

The obviously practical concemi of Greek medicine may help to 
explain how philosophy got ttarted. Although the Greeks initiated 
another hoary tradition by a story that Thales fell down a well while 
gazing at the stars, he too could be quite practical. All tise rest we hear 
about him has to do with his technological feats, his contributions to 
navigation, his shrewdness in business—hb worldly imerests as a citizen 
of busy Miletus, the leading commercial rity in the Greek world at bb 
time. As later Creek pbilosopliers set still another tradition by their 
aristocratic aloofness from such vulgar practical interests, recent his* 
torians have dwelt on the neglected material factors and economic 
motives iliat may have stimulaied philosophical speculation. Cordon 
Oiilde explain! U as a natural product of the Iron Age^ new intel¬ 
lectual tool forged by the new society resulting fintn iron tools. 
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Bcajaiutn Famt^on emphasizes still taore the technological iotereats 
of the early phtiosophcrs, arguing that their speculations were based 
Oft observation and experiment, and were guided when not inspired 
by the new techniques of the age. Others add that the universal 
medium of money, by which all kinds of goods are reduced to a single 
value, may have suggested the idea of a single reality behind the 
multiple appearances of the world. It is at least dear that the early 
Greek thinkers were by no means aloof froTO the workaday world- 
Thales could more easily transcend the supernatural because he and 
his fellow Milesians were so much engrossed in the business of the 
natural world, while his contemporary Solon, as we shall see, laid the 
economic as well as political foundations of Athenian greatness.^ 

Yet practical utility was not clearly the direct inspiration of philo¬ 
sophical speculation, nor technology the guide to its development. It 
is surprising enough that pliilosophy began In Greece as an inquiry into 
the nature of the universe, not the condition of man or ilie will of the 
gods, but it is more surprising because this raeuphysics served no prac¬ 
tical need. To technology the brilliant lonians made relatively slight 
contributions- Tliry never developed the habit of systematically apply¬ 
ing their knowletlge, or of checking their thought against observation 
and experiment- By such methods they could not have proved anyway 
that all things are made of water or of air, but as the philosophers went 
on to develop rules of reasoning they remained weakest at inductive 
logic, the drawing of general conclusions from observed particulars. 
As for the Iron Age, philosophy may be viewed as a natural response to 
the new social tensions, but no more than prophetic Judaism or Ionian 
lyric poetry was it an inevitable response, The plainest conditims of its 
birth was the remarkable freedom of the polis. It came directly out of 
the beads of independent thinkers; of highly original individuals who 
under common social, material conditions thought up difiierent 
theories about the univ^erse—^theories alike only tn being singularly 
uncommon, and of no apparent social utility. 

The miracle that took place in Ionia was not merely the emand- 

pJiiUiiaphv wvi pa virgin birth ibciuM aIm reoiind lu Lhai Th^lca^ Iti 
wii imi n fcfiitu who uulfScpIy hliJEd on ihr our of aftwberr, HmU 

PhixnkHn hfnwU. hr hAd behind hint not nnlf tlur Iwpbii pI iM3d the 

oounopoClLifl life of Tpniq, mnd the niiotuLiiy of the Homeric indluon, bnjl aImM wrely 
mher mmdfVv fm^ten men wbn had bc^p to epAikCE bcCpt? hito—the inditipenBbJe 
lesttT mm irbo oontrihijlr la the DunemefiH; but are hr the seniitw 

kiuf fmty ^ iota the booke Thsj help W c&plabi why Thalca did not nuke i cmendota 
iiDfTCfuoD oo like eml why even ArwoUe oouid think that ''inic ph l to nyby'^ bid 

begun with ihe MAg;i ind the dnUdcKcii. 
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paitDii of mio ft Fn>nJ liic delusions of magic and miraclt It was as 
significantJy at) emancipation front purely practical thoiighc. as front 
common sense. Like art, tliought too now achieved autonomy. Philoso¬ 
phy soon got too remote From practice and O'rdinary experience, in¬ 
deed, and so became liable to delusions of "pure reason"'; but the 
imporrant [M^itii remains that men had discovered a new realm oF 
possibility, beyond die tvorkaday world, and were consciously creating 
new problems instead of myopically stumbling os'er iheni. They had 
given birth to "theory"—potentially a powerFul instrurneni of thought, 
but originaliy a word meaning "sightseeing." So when Thales won¬ 
dered what tlic world was made of, he was simply being curious. His 
answer was oF no ptariical use to him whatever, and would bas'e been 
of no tjjore had it been nearer the truth; it simply satisfied his curiosity. 
If it fed his vanity too. he nevertheless symbolires the beginning of the 
disinterested pursuit of truth for its own sake. As a practical man who 
was able to foretell an eclipse, this stargazer just possibly had same 
gUmmering of the ireiuendous practical importance that such scientific 
inquiry would cvt-ntually tiavc. In any case, his own supreme impor¬ 
tance is as a herald of tlic scientific spirit. 

Tliis is still a rare spirit, even in a civilization that tests on the find¬ 
ings of science. It must have been rarer in classical Greece. Many 
Greeks seem to have lieen curious, and especially in Ionia disposed 
to entertain or at least to tolerate the bold speculations of the philoso- 
phen; we hear of little or no popular outr^’ about them until mueli 
later in Athens. But we hear of no popular excitement either. The 
legend about Thales tumbling into a well suggests that ordinary Gree^ 
had much the same attitude toward philosophers that ordinary Amer¬ 
icans do, regarding them as impractical fellaws, and had no more 
passion For the pursuit of truth. There is no evidence that tlte rise of 
naturat philosophy had any decisive, immediate infill cnee on Greek 
history. Although Tliales was listed among the Seven Wise Men. no one 
spoke of him as the hducator of Hellas, liis fellow lonians spumed 
his wisdom when he urged the cities to band togetlier in seU^efense 
against the advancing I'crsian Empetor Cyrus; instead they Fought 
separately and fell ihc more quickly, thus losing their independence. 
Thereupon the lonians did not embark on a more e^er punuit of 
tvisdom or truth. Mucti more conspicuous than the "popular movement 
of enlightenment" that Farrington sees in Ionian philosophy w‘as a 
popular religious revival that swept the Greek world in the sixth 
ccniury-^a revival of faitli in prehistoric nature deities, especially 
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Thb gave the Greeks a kind of ecstasy dial *hey could gel 
from neither philosophy nor the Olympian gods, hut it tepresented np 
more spiritoat than intellectual eoliglucniHcnt. 

In a longer view, however^ tire birth oF philosophy in the Greek poiis 
looks as significant as the birtli o£ higher religions elsewhere, Immcd^ 
ately it may have made some difference in Greek liUtory in so far as it 
was associated with the growing idea of rule by iaw. Proljahly i[ made 
more diffeicnce as metaphysical speculation broadened into science, 
religion, and ethics. Pyth^oias launched the extraordinary idea that 
number was the key' to tlic i^ntverse-—an idea that was to have a 
tremendous career in science—but immediaiely he inaugurated the 
tradition of oihcmorldly idealism* induding the belief in an immortal 
soulp that led to Plato.* Xenophanes went from city to city attacking 
the religion of iSonier, denouncing p>opular beliefs as mere super- 
sdtium. moat Ukely to little immediate effect: but the awareness of 
supers I it ion—the idea ihat there w*as such a thing—kept spreading. By 
the time ol Per idea n Atfiens philosophy pervaded the whole climate 
of Opinion, to some extent—however unknowable— shaping llie tnen- 
ulicy of political leaders, especially Peridcs himself, and seeping down 
into the mentality of t!ie man on the streei. Its positive influence on 
Greek history may still be discounted if only because philosophy was 
neWp and did not become embedded in stadttion and formal education 
until the Greeks were on the point of losing their political independ- 
ence» or control of tlaeir history: much of ilieir most influential philoso¬ 
phy, as of Plato and the Stoics, was plainly a response to iheit political 
failure. Yet its inftuctice on later Western history' was incalculable in 
both senses oE the word^ Greek philosophy became deeply embedded 
in Christianity, and thence in the whole cuhiiml traditiots on ivhich 
Western civilization grew up. It is engrained even in the common sense 
oE tlic practical mati who distrusts "mere" ihcory^—especially in Amer¬ 
ica, the first great nation to be founcted on cotisdous theoiiy. Out of 
the philcwphical imdition rbat may be traced to Tliales of Miletus 
came both modem science and modem democracy* 

Througii much ilie same son of miracle, anomaly< and contradiction 
we may reach a similar conclusion alioiit another enduring by-product 
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of the Greek poH ^—the study of history. Herodotus, liic "father" of 
history, cenadiily no comet blazing out of nowhere. Behind him 
were lonians known by name, such as Cadmus and Hecataeus of 
Miletus, who had made history a rational inquiry. Of (he wriiinga of 
Hecataeus we have almost nothing but a simple, sufficiently astonishing 
statement: ’'I write what 1 deem tme, for the stories of the Greeks 
are manifold and seem to me ridiculous." No such statement as this 
can be found tn all the extant literature of the ancient £asL Its scribes 
had merely recorded annals of their kings, chronicles lacking the least 
critical analysis, and though the scribes of Israel kept a more sober 
record, they still distorted it by their naive Faith that success or failure 
was due merely to the proper or improper service of Yahweh. Hero¬ 
dotus too was much impressed by the jealousy of the gods, who seemed 
bent on destroying great men just because they were great; yet he 
treated history esseniialty as an affair of, by. and for men. Most un* 
usual, he set about inquiring into the manifold stories not only of the 
Greeks but of other peoples ais well, 

He was still far from being a profound analyst of causes and con¬ 
sequences, or of die means and ends of Greek freedom, the central 
theme of bis Perrion Wan. Neidter was he a scientific historian; he 
had no idea of "laws of evidence," no clear method for sifting facts 
out of legend or bble. Although he periodically warned hts audience 
that he did not feel obliged lo believe all that he had heard and was 
reporting, be evidently did believe some of tlie ridiculous stories of the 
Creeks. Nevertheless, Herodotus was a remarkable pioneer. He was the 
Hm to profit fully from the stimulus of diversity in the many little dty^ 
states, and especially from their commerce with the greater world of the 
ancient East. He traveled all over the known world "for the sake of 
learning, for the sake of inquiry." With his lively intelligence, eager 
curiosity, and breadth of interest he had a still more exceptional dis- 
passionate spirit, which enabled him to be fair to tlie "barbarians." tn 
thU respect no philosopher was wiser than he, no religious prophet 
freer from tribalism. He was perhaps a belter educator in history be¬ 
cause he had no preconceived standards, knew no laws, and so tampered 
with the evidence less than some modem systematizers of history do. 

Only again we must add that in hb own time he was not hailed as a 
great educator. Greek historians had Uttle if any influence on the his* 
tnry made fay the Greeks, little if any more on the serious thought of 
the day. Herodotus rcprescnied the Persian Wars as primarily a 
struggle tn proerve Greek freedom, or to make the world safe for the 
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Grce^ ideal; buL he UTOte, of course, after these wars and did not give 
the Greeks this ideal. Thucydides then analysed die failure of the 
Greeks in the disastrous Peloponnesian War—after the event, too laic 
for them to profit by his drought even bad they been In a mood to do 
so. ^Vhlle most Greeks had a deep reverence for the past, die most 
thoughtful generally continued to display a severely limited under¬ 
standing of it, and little real historical sense. 

But again the Greeks had staned something of real and lasting con¬ 
sequence, an essentia! means to self-knowledge, and to any hope of 
escaping the tyranny of die past. If historians may be inclined to ex* 
aggerate its consequence, out of professional pride, the study of history 
has had plain enough influence on actual Western history. It becomes 
{dainer when one adds that ii has not been simply a wholesome influ¬ 
ence, or a pure boom to the cause of freedom. Most of the history taught 
in schools has been national history, presented in a nationalistic spirit; 
it has saddled peoples with false images of tltcir past, which are more 
dangerous than sheer ignorance of it. As this comment implies, how¬ 
ever, the study has also become much broader and more sophisticated. 
By now it has made possible a clearer, fuller consciousness of the 
world drama we are all involved in. Tlie understanding it gives cer¬ 
tainly does not guarantee the solution of our problems, but as certainly 
there can be no hope of solution without some such understanding. 

So we might conclude with another tribute to Herodotus. By his 
travels he learned an awareness of the power of custom, or culture, that 
would remain rate until the rise of modem anthropology. "If one were 
to offer men to choose out. of all the customs in the world such as 
seemed to them best," he observed, "they would examine the svhole 
number, and end by preferring their own." In fact, very few would 
examine the whole number, with anything like his dispasaionate inter¬ 
est. The Sophists in Athens did something of the kind, only to acquire 
an evil reputation; most classical Greeks continued to generalire 
prcnincially about barbarians, while their loftiest piiiltaophers erected 
temporal Greek customs into laws of nature or eternal forms of Being. 
Herodotus himself usually ended by preferring the customs of the 
poliif but hts preference was not mere prejudice. He might be called 
the father of universal history, as of the history of freedom. 
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4. The GoUai Ag^ of Atbtus 


[n his Funeral Oration, delivered in 431 fl.c, Pericles proudlj as- 
seriMt that Athens was a democracy, (avoring the man) imtead ot 
the lew, Athenian were ftee men^ abie to live "exactly as we please.*' 
They enjoyed Lheir freedom under laws of Lheir own m;^ki;Ttg, which 
a^ured *V«[ua] justice to alT' regardless of eJass; class w^as no bar to 
merj|» nor poverty to ptibtic service# Pericles went on to state the 
es^nual premises of the democratic faith, l>cginning with a tru^t in 
common men. Athens believed that "ordinary citiren&, though occu' 
pied with the puriiuits of industry, are still fair judges u[ public mat* 
ten** Unlike other nailom, ii regattled public discussion not as an 
impediment la aciton but as mdispeiisabtc preliminary to any 
wise action at alt/" Unlike Sparta jti paniciilar. it threw open the city 
to llie world, freely admitting aiiem, and it enlorced no rigorous dis¬ 
cipline, allowing tt4e cicizems to Vtvt as they pleased because it trusted 
10 tiieir native spirit more than to ''system and policy" (or one might 
nf>^v sayi to security rcgulaf.iom)« It assunicd that tree men would re¬ 
spect the law, and in defense of their ciiy would prove as manly and 
brave as the Spartans^ who from dieir cradles had been trained only 
to light and to obey. 

Pcticio presented his oration in the first year of ihc fata! Pelopon¬ 
nesian War between ALhens and Sparta, the subject of our next chap¬ 
ter, As Sparta won this war* we are reminded at once that the 
democT^tic faith is striedy a tSLith, and a risky one. Vet the Funeral 
Oraiiun remains one of the mosi itnportant documents in the history 
of freedom, as the first manifesto of democracy. The Creek ffolu was 
not typically dedicHted to equal suffrage and equal riglitsH Seif-govem* 
ment is an arduous, tmie^onsuuiing buiiness. for which ordimry men 
have no natural passion or need; of the greater dlics, only Athens 
developed and maintaiited a fuLMledged democracy. And Pericles 
affirmed that demtxrraLT was wliai had made Athens greai. As free men 
governing thciiiselvca^ ihe Athenians w^ere not only pubHc-spirited 
bur enterprising, resourceful, veraatilf:, able to ciiltivaie ''refinement 
without extniv':iganct and knowled^ wjthaiil cffenunacy/' Tlicy had 
made AtJirtis "rhe school of Hellas'' as well as its greatest power* Nor 
was this a mere boast thrown out for the occasion^ Pericles insisted— 
it was ’plain matter of facL’' 
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Although hij pictume of Aih;cn3 was imftotibtedly idealiictl, there is 
no doubting either ili essential irutli. In pinttt fact Atlieiii had become 
the tuUtiral tapital of all nelbs, and wouki remain so long after its 
hmnjiiaimg defeat—rt'iiiain foTtver the great iyinbol of tlie glory that 
was Greece IVe m-ty be $tr 4 it'k chiehy by all rbai Pericics neglected to 
boast of* beginning with the many masrers and masterpieces it had 
piodiiced. He took for grantH a burst of crcaiivlty tliat now Kerns 
(he mcHi extraordinary in all history. Tor in this one century^ out of a 
city-siaie numbering only a hundred Ehnusand or so people, came such 
men as t!ie buildei^ of the Panhenon, the sculpinr Phidias, the tragic 
poets Aeschylus, Sophocles, and F_uripides> ihe cojnsc poet Aristoph- 
anw. the libtorian ThuryciideSn and tlie philo&ophrr Socraies, logeiher 
wi(h such uproming voiuigMcrs as Plato and such visitors as Herodotus, 
Anaxagoras, and DemtKritus, attracted by the liberality and the brih 
liaitce ol die city—names than can Jiardly be niatched among the 
hundreds of milUons of Americans in oui own history^ And if in 
view of this ojntrust tletiiocmcy cannot be cousidered the sole or 
sulhcienc cause ot Atlienian rreativjfy, it unmistakably had ehucIi to 
do with it. Pericles spoke everi more truly than lie knew. Boasting ovei’ 
dead soldiers^ he prepares us for a history that fully ifliistraies the costs 
of freedom, but most itrikinglv demonstrates in values. 

The history bqpns with legends of a great king* Tlieseus* who 
federated Attica and established a democracy—legends that refer 
back to Minoan and Mycenaean ti!nes+ bui actually were spun and 
eiitbroideved after Stilnri''s time. Until the sixth century Athens had 
been an imignificatit cityp vvcl! Iwliiud the Inniaos in wealth, fjower, 
and culture, and not up to mainkmd Corinth either. Scjlou iiarted ica 
growth by imn>duttug not onlv his constitunoirial refomis but a new 
ecotianiir policy. WJicreas .^Mhmians hatl been trying to grow the lx 
own food ill the relatively poor 4oii of ,\ttica, Solon ctKOuragcd ihctn 
to conccntnitc on olive oil and wine for export* and ihen to import 
tlie needed grains. To ship the oil and wine„ they Iregan manitfartuting 
vases, ccimpciing with Coiimh for the .Aegean market. By the end of 
the sixth century (heir pntm had captured thi* market; diey %vct< 
turning out ihe exquisite Atru vases admired in modem ttiuscuriis* 
The vases also prepare us for tiicongTiiities: the Greeks themselves 
never iiK^k them very seriously as works of an, considering ihem only 
household ware, while their pbiIt>sopliers disparaged the mechanic arts 
that fashioned them. The [lOttm belonged lo a growing middle class 
that helped to weaken the power of the arbtnrracy and to wippon 
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Solon's policy of mod^tion. rhe Delpbic wisdom of "nothing to ex¬ 
cess"; this classical wisdom was immediately a product of class struggle, 
not of formal philosophy. At the same time, the enterprising business¬ 
men of Athens were good enough pupLU of Homer never to make a 
religion of business or to proclaim it the main business of life, the 
main proof of Athenian greatness. 

As they prospered, the Athenians displayed an openness to change 
that was a iribute to the wisdom if not the intention of Solon: they 
adhered to his basic policy, and felt free to change his laws. The great 
lawgiver was followed by Pisistratus, a tyrant, but another moderate 
and a supporter of the popular cause; he weakened aristocratic control 
of religion and its attend^t privileges by encoutaglng popular cults, 
especially the festival of Dionysus, out of which grew Athenian drama. 
When his more autocratic, contentious sons took over hb rule, the 
Athenians gt>t rid of them and iheieupoTi, near the end of the sixth 
century, adopted a ihoioughty demorraiic constitution. This was 
primarily the work of Cleisthcnes. another aristocrat who like Solon 
refused to become a tyrant. 

Cleisthcnes did away with the ancient four tribes that had been the 
seat of power and privilege, replacing them with ten tribes created on 
a purely temtorb! basts, for the sake of representation on public 
committees. In thus larionajmng government, breaking with tribal 
tradition, he incidentally helped to liberate the individual from the 
patriaithal bmily or clan, with its narrow loyalties and rigid obliga¬ 
tions; in time sons might be relieved of responsibility for the crimes 
of the fatheis—an issue taken up by Aeschylus. Immediately Cicisthenei 
enfranchised all Athenians by removing property qualihcations for 
suffrage. The supreme authority became the popular assembly, which 
alt diitens could attend. Major officials were either elected by popular 
vote or chosen by lot; the major law courts amounted to popular juries. 
If aristocrats might be expected to dominate proexedmgs in council, 
court, or assembly by virtue of more leisure cn- oratorical skill, the 
majority still had the Iasi word. The principle of equal voice, equal 
rights, was firmly established. Pericles later assured tlie equal participa^ 
lion of the many poor by introducing daily pay for the thousands of 
jurors chosen every year. 

Now, such political rights were by no means extended to the whole 
adult populace. They were denied to women, of course. Although 
some recent scholars have questioned the traditional view that the 
Athenian woman was little more than a household slave, she ccruinly 
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had a bonorabk status than Minoan womtu had enjoyed, and 
outside the home had no prafesaion except as dancing' girl or couTtesait« 
In his Funeral Oration Pericles remarked that her greatest glory was 
to be 'least talked of among the men, whether for good or for bad"*: 
and as alt over classical Greece there were shrines to the CompanioQj 
none to the ’Wife^ so the only known woman of disdnetion in fifih- 
centiuy Athens was Aspasia, the mistress of Pericles. Democracy ttseif 
tiad something to do with the lowly posUion ot woman in the freest 
sodety yet known: busy in the home, she could not readily participate 
in the active public life. Meanwhile Athena helped women no more 
than the Virgin Mary later would, for she was primarity a n:ian*s god¬ 
dess and no longer a brifiger of fertility. 

Similarly political ri^ts were denied to the many resident foreign^ 
en* and the many more alaves. Although the foreigners were no 
despised mmoiity (like many **aJieii*' groups in modem society), they 
had no say In the government. Slaves were not treated harshly either 
except in the local silver mines of Laurinm, where they were worked 
like draught aniinals. Otherwise the best than c^n be said for the 
Aiheniam in this respect is that they were no different from other 
peoples of their ume, that most of them were hard workers in field 
or shop, not slaveowners or the supercilious men of leisure ideali^ 
by Plato and Aristotle, and that tlicir '*OId Oligarch" complained of 
the '"extraordinary" license granted to slaves, who could dres and live 
Itke pure-blooded Athenians. The slaves made it plainest that classical 
ideals of justice and freedom wxre not founded on any concept of the 
^'natiual rights"' of mail. 

Yet as far as it went^ Aiheniaii democracy was a much purer democ¬ 
racy than any dvilired pcof^e before it had achieved, or than any b 
ever likely to achieve again. Its citizens were not merely represerned in 
Iheix government—they actively participaced in iL Apart from attend¬ 
ance at the popular assembly^ which met once a znonlh^ they served 
on the administrative councils and In the law courts. They served more 
often because members of the councils, like elected officials, were 
chosen annually and were not eligible for reflection: and every day a 
new chainnaxi was chosen by lot. (The one exception to the ban on 
reflection was the office of general; it was as a general that Pericles 
remained in power over a number of years.) Hence every Athenian 
might expect to be a public of&iial at some time during his life^ and 
at any given time perhaps a quarter of th^ might be en^ged in 
public workt indudiiig soldiering and public building enterprises. 
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There were no profesional adoiiniistT3ioT3, Icgtslaiots, judges—no 
bureaucrats of any kind. Athenian democracy amounted to govern- 
mcni by amateuta. As such ft might not be the best kintf of government 
for the people, but it was literally government of and by the people. 
It best illustrates what Aristotle meaikt when he de5ned man as a 
“political, anitnar*: not an animal w'ho joins a political party and con- 
Kiendousty votes every other year or so, but one who participates 
naturally, freely, fuUy in the life of a polis. 

Athenian denitxracy was shortly put to a severe test by the Persian 
Empire, Having suppressed an Ionian revolt stirred up by Miletus, 
the great Emperor Darius sent an army to subdue the troublesome 
Creeks on the mainland; it was repulsed by the .Athenians, virtually 
unaided, ai the battle of Marathon in .jgo a.c. Ten years later the 
Emperor Xerxes himself led a huge host into Greece, mardied on 
Athens, and sacked the city; but he failed to crush the spirit of its 
people. Several yean before, when they had hit on a rich new vein 
in dieir silver mines, they had followed the advice of their statesman 
Themhtocles, using this godsend to build a powerful fleet instead of 
squandering it on bonuses for every tituen. Now, as an army led 
by the Spartans retreated, they took to their ships and the nearby 
island of Salamis, Under the command of Themistocls, they here 
destroyed the Persian fleet in a great naval battle. This time they were 
aided by allies, but die Athenian fleet played the leading role, as 
Athenian determination had from the outset, and as It continued to 
do until the Persians were driven out of Greece for good a year later. 
In view of the golden age of Athens that followed, the battle of Salamis 
is surely one of the most decisive battles in the history of freedons. 

Immediately it marked a significant contrast between the Athenians 
and the brilliant loniaris. Alihcrugh the fontans made some heroic 
stands, especially in Miletus, they displayed less political energy and 
less ardor for liberty. Following the defeat of Xerxes, to whose armada 
they had contributed a hundred ships, they rebelled against the Persians 
again whcit the Athenians and Spartans sent a fleet to their aid, and 
this time they regained their freedom; but before long they began 
succumbing again, to Persian intrigue and bribery raiher thart force of 
arms. More often than not they were ruled by tyrants, jnstalicd and 
maintained with enemy aid. If all along they generally prospered under 
the mild rule of the Persians, their criativiiy suffered; during the fifth 
century they produced relatively few great meti or works. So Athena 
under Persian rule might have kept turning out Its exquisite vases; but 
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it could hatdty have created the drama of Aeschylus, built the PaT- 
ihcnon, become "the school of Ilellas." 

Much more striking, and Eaieful. was the conirasi between A them 
and Sparta. The Dorians who invaded the region of Spam in the 
Peloponnesus not only had mamtained the original custom of Indo- 
F-tiropean conquerors, living as warrior-lords above a mass of peasanrs., 
but had fixed tire statu* of the peasants m "helots" or serfs. In the 
nghth century they conquered the neighboring Greek region of 
Messenia and reduced its populace to serfdom too* By then they were 
a small minority who had to put down repeated revolts; so to main¬ 
tain themselves they evolved the celebrated constitution that was later 
attributed to the legendary Uyeutgus. Froni the age of seven, every 
Spartan male was brought up in public barracks, trained to serve the 
state as a soldier until tlte age of sixty, lie was forbidden to engage 
in agricultuTe, comtnerce, or-any other profession; the state allotted 
him sufficient Und, with helots to work it. With its professional stand¬ 
ing army (the only one In Greece) Sparta had kings to serve as generals, 
magistrates to rule at home, a senate tjf elders to offer counsel, and 
an assembly to shout approval—not to debate. The Spartans accord¬ 
ingly became famous for their iron discipline and their valor, as 
exemplified when tliey fought and died to the last man at Thermopylae. 
Other Creeks found it hard to understand their way of Ufe or 
to label their coiirtitution. which was democratic in that aJl Spartans 
were "peers"; but they generally admired Sparta as the ultimate in 
absolute rule of law, which w^as yet by common consent of its citizens, 
later Greek philcusupbcFS, prizing above all order and stability, were 
most impres*^ by it, since it had maintained ia caste system for sev¬ 
eral centuries. Plato incorporated much of its system in his Republic, 

We may be more impressed by the irony that in denying freedom 
to the masses of helots it denied personai freedom to the Spartans 
themselves. They could call nothing their own, neither their property 
nor their souls. (A visitor at their public mess remarked that now 
he understo«l why they had no tear of death.) They were more pro¬ 
foundly enslaved by a training that smothered any impulses to crea¬ 
tivity, prevented amy Intelleaual or cultural development; it sharpened 
the wit$ of adolescents only by training them to spy on and murder 
restive helot*. In the seventh century, when Greek culture was dawn¬ 
ing, Sparta produced some an and poetry worthy of this culture. In 
the fifth century, the golden age of Athens, it produced nothing 
whatsoever; the local archaeological museum has naught to show for 
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this ceniuTy, or for the next nvo- By this time the rulm of Spaita 
had become aware that any kind of commerce with other Greeks might 
be subt/erstve. They were suspicioiis of all foreign visitors, expctling 
tliem when ttiere seemed to be danger of contamination by foreign ideas, 
and they kept Spartans at home, sending them out only on military 
campaigns, forbidding them even to compete at the Panhellenic games. 
As they won the Peloponnesian War, historians are stdl dwelling on the 
moral and spiritual flings of democratic Athens, its sins of pride; 
but the moral they draw would be more wholesome if the discipline 
of proud Sparta had not been as utterly barren in fruits as immoral 
in purpose and inhuman in metliocL 

Economists have also passed severe judgmenis on the Athenians for 
squandering so much effort and wealth on such unproductive enter¬ 
prises as the Parthenon, "The works of Pericles served no economic 
purpose hut that of display," wrote one; "they could not be rcaJiaed 
in money, or exported to other lands, or utilited for the production of 
more wcaitli. The skill and treasure devoted to them were permanently 
Sunk; their constnicticm afforded a means of employing the people, 
but when completed they provided no employment for Industry and 
no incentive to trade.*' Other economists today might view them with 
suspicion as incitements to "creeping socjalism," Some Athenian aristo¬ 
crats anticipaied these charges, attacking the reckless extravagance of 
PentJes. The common people who supported him were doubtless 
prejudiced by selfish interests: they welcomed the employment. At any 
rate, the fact remains that the Athenians did devote a larger share 
of their surplus wealth than any state before or after them to works 
of art do^ed for the whole community, not lor kings or the rich. 
The thrilUng remains on their acropolis dispose most men to forgive 
their cuiiravagance, and at least force a significant question: Freedom 
for what? To what end? And if this question is forever debatable, the 
Athenians at least did not give the trivial answer that the chief use of 
freedom is lo accumulate wealth, more material means to a still 
unspecified end- 

The source of their inspiration is likewise somewhat dubious, per¬ 
haps, inasmuch as it was not dearly the religious idealism suggested 
by all the terapla and statues with which they glorified their acropolis. 
In its development the Athenian state had moved from a tribal-religious 
to a lational, secular basis. Although it retained a religious aura from 
demoted attitudes and more especially from Athena, who was 
always on Athens* side, conventional Greek piety still required only 
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ceremonia! respect, not an ideal service of the gpd. TTtc plainest 
inspiration of the Atbeniam was pride in their own achievementSi 
beginning with ihetr glorious victory over the Persians, If most of 
them were not so casual or skeptical as Pericles, who neglected even to 
mention the gods in his Funeral Oration, they still did not credit 
Athena with their victory any more than with their democratic con¬ 
stitution. Certainiy Apoltq had little spiritual JnAuence on them: from 
his national shrine at Delphi his oracle had discouraged resistance to 
(he Persians, predicting their victory, and he continued to play rather 
shady politics, usually bvortng the Spartans. The very popular Diony¬ 
sus, on the other hand, inspired no great temples or statues. Although 
Pisistratus had favored his cult for political reasons, Dionpus himself 
had no known political interests and no strong ethical ones; he offered 
his worshipers chiefly a spiritual freedom of sons, including the free¬ 
dom of urtclassical excess. He did not directly inspire, either, the great 
tragic dramas that were perfomicd at his annual festival. 

Tiiese dramas, the most distinctive creation of Athens, may or may 
not liavc Jiad an appreciable influence on its history; but they must 
concern us as the grandest expression of its living faith, the grandest 
response to its history. Apparently sprung from the annua) rituai 
drama of the dying, resurrected god that For untold centuries had 
been performed all over the ancient East, Creek tragedy took on a 
philosophical content that basically altered its meaning and purpose. 
Performed under the eye of Dionysus, it was no longer a magical rite 
or means to supernatural power; the tragic poets never invoked his 
aid, ne^-er sought communion with him, never held out the lUghtesi 
hope of resurrection or life immortal through him. They were still 
deeply concerned with the issues of mortality, the wel^re of their 
community, hut they endeavored to promote the civic welfare by wis-^ 
dom instead of by miracle, Aeschylus led Uve way by returning to the 
tradition of Homeric epic, seeking to give lofty expreston to the 
national ideals, or consciously to elevate these ideals. He created the 
incomparable cheater of Athens: a theater representing the whole 
polls, attended by most of its ciiiicns, iieJd on a major civic occasion, 
concerned with the most vital clvie issues. His popularity in his day 
attested to a remarkably high level of literacy and taste in the Athenian 
eJiuenry (later Aristopliancs could esen base a comedy on a critical de¬ 
bate over the relative merits of .Aesthylus amt Kuripides—a Ihemc 
simply unthinkable in popular drama today); but he had made it a level 
of high seriousness. After die great age of Athens, dramatisti would 
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ntvc^T again have the 1ia!>itiia] privilege of addre^ing their wholr coin~ 
tnutiUy. on so great an occaijoti. in aa halloweti a form, with sudi free¬ 
dom to speak out of tlieir loftiest thought and deepest feeling. 

TIte most deeply religious of the tragic poets, Aeschylus was also 
the most ardently patriotic. In tiLs masterpiece, the Orasteia trilogv, he 
sounds almost llebratc as he insists iliat Zeus is just, evil comes only 
from men, svrongdoers are inexorably piituslted — es'cn unto the third 
or fourth generation of their descendants. Yet unlike the prophets 
ol Israel, he was speaking in his otvn right as an Athenian, not in the 
name of a God wJio had called hint, Zeus had not given .Aeschylus 
sudi ideas—it was Aeschylus svho was educating Zetis. And in £itrieR- 
ides, the concluding drama, he offered a radiant new vision. The 
Furies who had been hounding Orestes. Tepreseiiting the oldAimc 
religion of fear and the old trihai cftclc of a ttjoth for a tooth, give way 
to the civilized Olympians, "divinities diat face tJir sun." Athena 
emerges as the patron of the Athenian ideals of justice, rt'.a$onahlencss, 
and civility, the “sacred" art of persuasion instead of rule by force, 
Athens, she tells the Furies, is "the city of the just." rlevoted aUtve all 
to rule by law. She refers the case of Orestes not to Zens hut to a jury 
of .Athenian citizens, and wJicn it is deadlocked she casts the deciding 
ballot in favor ol Orestes, or of ratiOinal. supratrihal principles of 
justice. The Orescria has been called the Divine tlomrdy of Athens; 
but it ends with a paean to -Athens lathcr titan to Zeus, a pniyer that 
Athens will remain true to her ideals of justice and civility. It expresses 
the exalted patrioifmi of a poet who had fought at the battle of 
Marathon, and who on his legendary epitaph asked to be reinembeicd 
only for his valor in this haute. 

Still bolder was his Prornetheta Sound. Here Zeus appears as a 
brutal tyrant—much worse than the Zeus of Homer—bent on destroy¬ 
ing mankind. Against him and his ministers Force and Violence stands 
Prometheus, "the high-souled child of Jusiice" who had saved man in 
dehance of Zeus, and is now ready to endure ages of tortnent rather 
I has repent and submit to him. As an out-and-out rebel against tyranny, 
even w'hen divinely sanctioned, Prometheus was a radically nerv type 
ill world literature. The possibility that be may have inspired the 
Book of Job accentuates Jiis uniqueness. Job gives up Ins Ijold effort 
to imrlcrstanU the arbitrary ways of Yahwch: his drama ends in an 
iiiiciindiiiorui] nirrcntlcr, to a Voiic that sa>s noiliing at all about 
justice. Fiomethciis never wavers in his insutviue on jusiice by rational, 
human standards; the trilogy introduced by liis drama apparently 
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ci^dtrd in a recondliatton with a Z<fu$ who lo aixcpt ih^ ^^and- 
aids* Job btcam^ a symbol of patience, Pronrttheus a symbol of 
iinconquerabk spirit, 

The idea of tdigioiis progress itnpHcii in both these trilogies is 5n 
Promethtii 0 Bound linked to a singular theory of human progms in 
genera}. Whereas Heitod l^nid nratte popular the myth of a Golden 
Age in the past—die kind of Eden myth found among most anriem 
peoples — Aeschylus antzdpated the scLcmihc account of man s origins, 
Dncc upon a time. Fromctbeits tells the Chorus, men had been witless 
creatures living in holes in the ground, knowing toothing, having eyes 
that saw to no purpose. He had not only brought them hre but taught 
them to yoke animals, build houses with bricks^ dig up minerals, make 
ships, and with these technological arts and skills he had taught them 
writingp matheinatics, astronomy^ medicine. He had led them, in short* 
From savagmy to civilisation, Most (ikely Aeschylus conceived this 
ouitine of history as myth or metaphor, not scientific history? hut in 
any cast its implicationi are distinctive, and lead to the heart of the 
Greek aeliieveinent. It ammmts to a paean to the humanbtic values 
oF civilization, ignored by the prophets of Israei. And the god who 
ostensibly created diese values — the Brlnger of Light—was again ihr 
poet^5 own idea. The historic Prometheus had been a primitive fire- 
god, who in Atheits becamr the patron of some appropriate trades and 
by Hesiod w,as endowed only with cmmingr he tricked Zeus into 
accepting the worst pans of the animals sacrificed to him by man, but 
gave no sign of any j^sston lor |U5iice or capacity for Cbristitke 
mart>Tdom. .Aeschylus created him in his own Athenian image. This 
Pronirthcits wai unlike the lypica! geds of the past* who had taught 
men chiefly duties, chiefly for the sake of their own proper scrv'irc^ Hh 
crowning gift CO man^ appropHatriy, was "blind hopes^*" that man 
might cease to live in fear of death* or of the gulf betwetn him and 
die immortals, 

-Sophocles expressed a similar humanum more directly in'a famous 
Chorus of his ^'Iru/guite: 

Numberless are the world's wonders, bui none 

More wonderful than man* ^, , 

n clt^r intclltgrncc^ force beyond all measure! 


tma ^tict liAi hm Ini^mfRU ^hidi 

Wit itkf uHwl in Acu^ytiu At tnii the Zcrui of ibo Ixd -okl ds>4 hiwl to be rc- 

lo(n»«d hefott hr foutd |aUy hu fipk fin the Or^rirna. 
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Man)' a pious moralist hai conerascKt ihh pride in man and tm ^orks 
with die humility of Israel: "What h mait^ that ihoo are mindful of 
him?*' Actually, however, die contract is not so simple. Like Homer, 
Sophocles had a humble enough view of man's fate—indeed, a darker 
view. No Homeric hero had to endure so lerrible a fate as his Oedipus 
Rex. No great hero in all Creek tragedy illustrates so dreadfully the 
rectirrenL almost obsessive theme oE hubris. "It was above all Soph- 
odes/* writes E. R. Dodds, "the Lasi great exponent of the archaic 
world-view, who expressed the full tragic signihcancc of liie old reli¬ 
gious themes in their unsoftetied, unmoralt^ed forms—the overwhelim 
ing sense of human helplessness in face of ilif divine mystery^ and of 
die die that waits on all human achievement—and who made these 
thoughts part of the cultiirai inhefitarice of Western man/' 

Still, even this pessimism may be called proud, for It implies that 
man deserves a better fate. We sympathize with Oedipus, tfie apparent 
victim of the gods: we must w^onder about the nature of these gods^ 
who predestined the appalling fate he did his best U> escape. What 
Sophocles thought about them is uncertatn—much less clear than most 
critics make out, inasmuch as they diiFer widely in their accounts of 
his religious beliefs/*^ They differ, too* in their accounts of Aeschylus 
and Euripides: the clearest certainty is that the tragic poets tbem- 
selves had diverse ideas about the gods and the human condition. The 
whole question brings us back to the uniqueness of Greek tragedy^ and 
its significance in the history of freedomi. There was no real tragedy in 
the ancient ritual dramas, nor in die later Christian mysteries* because 
there w-as never any question about their import or doubt about their 
outcome, which was abvays pure triumph. Creek tragedy typically ends 
in acceptance or recondltaiion, on various terms: but wherev-er it ends, 
it begins as a profound inquiry into die human condition, a rccog* 
niLton q| pinfuL aiystCTy'. It begins in doubt, not faith. It questions 
the powers that be, by human standardsn Like Oedipus Rex, it seeks 
the irtnh that may make man free, or make him mad: "1 will know 
w*bo I aiUn" It h itseff a rnanlfestation of hubris —as God taught Job. 


^ InfcrpmatiOTW ranitr trtmi 2 piqiu. Sophoctes, i^hn uii^ht tbat 

muw ilHaii htu&bl^ tLiuuelf. bcEon mba ilwa^pt rijthi, tA « Saphackf* 

wtw in ipitir er llw impluabic pxh imiiu on ihc ol nun itid lEkiHfki itwr sU 

ihf hmk ipifli. Tit dLuKtmiKnU m wldtnca betaukt cfmverrtiaiuil eHilci Btnd ca 

kkniiiy Crecle pvif with Chritiiati piety. Jtnd inuonvmtiofiaJ crtiJti m iiiamily Cvak 
wUb moiS*™ Sepboc^ck Ii > pupil pi Homer, iwntialb ai 

Intnunhik; but btrt it M to twnt ibe Ktial tmccTUlntlc* jibout bU trll^unu 

beiJt^ b) ammoQ oonKnc: be ti ocm *0 etplkii *1 A^tdiytui. 
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The spirit that creaied it wfas atxordingly long smothered in Christen¬ 
dom—no prophet or saint has ever written tragedy; but with the 
einancipation of the Rtnaiisaitte it would reappear^ Hamlet would 
testify most eloquently to both the values and tlie penalties of the 
kind of spiritual freedom represemed by tragedy. 

In the Antigone of Sophodcs^ value of panicuiar historical signifi¬ 
cance has been obscured by pious tnoraltsts o£ a different stampi^ 
Seeking always to read into Greek tragedy a justification of the ways 
o£ god to tnan^ they have insisted that its heroine was properly pun¬ 
ished because of her excessive prSde. So it may have seemed to ordinary 
Athenians wot a mere woman was refusing to obey the law, defying 
the state. But this is precisely what makes Antigone significant^ she 
deliberately chose death in obedience to a "higher law"* above the 
state. While Aeschylus had proclaimed lofty ideals of justicCr he pro¬ 
claimed UtcTti in the name of Athens, and be suggested no serious 
conflict with ill actual laws, or whit the reigning ideal that a man''s 
highest duty was to serve Athens, Sophocles here dramatized such a 
conflict. Antigone was a luartyr to her conscience—a word still un¬ 
known to the Greeks^ as to the Israelites, She foreshadowed the 
raartyrdom of Socrates^ with whom the explicit ideal of freedom of 
conscJetKre begins to emerge, for the first time in historyp 

As a tragic poet, Sophocles knew that this was no simple issue ekher. 
"'O fate of man^ working both good and ei-’ill" went on the famous 
Chorus in /fn/igone that chanted die wonders of man** spiric: 

When the laws are kept, how proudly his city stands! 

When the laws are broken* what of his city then? 

The drama of SophocleSi which never ended on so triumphant a note 
as the Oreiiem of Aeschylus (God Bless Athens 1), rcftecicd the cow 
of Athenian democracy, in interna! and external strife. As an old 
soldier who had fought at Marathon* Aeschylus wrote in the glow of 
the triumph over the Persians, an era of glDiious promise. The younger 
Sophocles knew this promise, having danced as a boy in the victory 
proccssiouii but he lived through the fatal Peloponnesian He leads 
UA to the still youn^r Euripides, vrho knew directly only the after- 
math, and almost aJl of whose plays date from the period of the war. 

As 3 freethinker, a bitter critic of the Olympian gods* often a critic 
of his fellow Athenians too, and generally 4 heretic in his treatment of 
both the traditional materials and the traditional form of tragedy, 
Euripides was notoriously the most “modern of the tragic poeu^ 
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anticipating ll>$en. Relatively unpopular in his own day, he rtpre- 
seiued a type nmv fashionable hut in his own day new—the anist 
as consetom rebel. He was a friend of the Sophists, who similarly repre¬ 
sented a new type of philosopher; they were professiunal educators, self- 
conscious intelJectuals setiins up as crittci of traditional l«:lief and 
behavior. With Euripides they are still conmiv^tsial figures. In our 
worried age they are commonly cast as the intellecutal villains in the 
tragedy of .Athens itself: rationalists who iindernuoed iw ciliical ideab, 
impious humanists who declared that ' man is the meastirc of all 
things, relativists who taught that justice was tnerely a niatter of 
convcntiun and law tiothing sacred—skeptics when not downriglii 
cynics, who “qncsiioncdi everything and believed nothing." 

They were in fact ambiguous troublemakers, who in tlieir day prob¬ 
ably did Athens more barm dian good, bitt in the long run did her 
much credit. Although the Sophists are known chiefiy tliiough the 
writings of Plato, their inveterate enemy, they dearly prepared the 
way for his master Socrates. At worst, they raised fundamental ques¬ 
tions that bad to be taced sooner or later. Their skepticism involved 
something all too rare in ilte iitstory of thought—a clear, honest 
recognition of the limits of huutan knowledge. The taiisc of freedom 
in paiitcubr has suffered much less ftt»m such sdinLutoos of imctr- 
immy than ii has from impassionetl claiim to certainty in matters not 
in fact positively known, not to mention the patent falsehoods that 
moai men have held for truth throughout history. And the Sophists 
clearly jiiadr Hmie jKHitive coiitribuiions by iheir critical, skeptical 
spirit, bcgiiiiiing with the demonstration of falsehoods. By their aware 
noss of convention—.the jiowtT of custotn rccognircd by Herodotus— 
they e.Kpt^d some provincial beliefs, as when Antiphon diocketl pious 
conserviuives by denying that there was any "naiural" difference («- 
ween Greeks and ' barbarians " One might wish that they had taught 
Plato more than they did al>out such provinciality. 

The cntkal spirit of Euripides, whom wc know much better than 
wc know the Sophists, cerrainly sprang from no mere ntJultsm. .As 
p aiti as his clewioess was a serious aim to free men from delusion, 
uluniatcly a positive idealism loftier than that of the traditionalists he 
ouiraged. He wa,s the first known vmter of importance to attack ilic 
imtuutjon of slavery am! to uphold tite cause of women. In 77te Ttotun 
Ikomeii he wrote the first major litetary protai against the barbarities 

Olympian gods for the same reason that he 
debunked tiie tradiiional heroes: they sanctioned such inhumanity. 
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Idl fcir short of dviliz^id If ai further exp^cnJe to ^andeUT, he 

democTiHired tragedy by Lotroduemg the language of everyday life, 
he was the first to give comiBOn men a dignified role in it. Altogciherp 
he no doubt earned hU indictment For impiety: by respectable, con¬ 
servative standards he unquestionably did tend to corrupt the youth 
of Aihem. Bus so did his friend Socrates, 

Looking back tp the ApQlog^ of Sfjcrates, wc may ai fum see only the 
obvious magnantmiiy that places it atnioug [he noblest worts of maup 
We know thai he was not at all impiDUs; fic surely did believe in the 
godj in some ^^higher sensc'^ that tiiat of his accusers. We know too his 
complete integriiy, proved by his wiliingness to die for his bclich He 
taught that men should seek first and last not wealth, power, or fame 
but the improvemeni of their soul, the spirit in man that £ceks truth 
and gDotiness- As he professed no certain knowledge of an immortal 
soul, lie taught the loftiest pagan eihic of goodness for its own sake, 
virtue as its ohti reward; "No evil can befall a good man, cither in life 
or after death." He was the very model of a philosopher; a humble 
inquirer who w^as always reasonahlej, never Canaticah and wiser than 
others in remarking that he knew that he knew nothing: yet a dedicated 
inquirer who had absolute faith in tlic reality of truth* justice^ and good* 
ness. His Fervor was tempered by his habitual irony (as in bis profession 
of ignorance), and the rare Ireedom of philosophical humor and teservc- 
VVe know lhat he started Western man on the endless quest of wisdom 
and virtue through self-knowledge. 

And so we may forget how literally revolutionary was a sirnpk state¬ 
ment of Socrates in the Apology: "TTic uoeKamined life b not worth 
living," This is another landmark in the history of freedom. Like the 
teachings of the unholy Sophists, it represented a defiance of conven¬ 
tion. of traditional piety, of the tvisdom of the anceitors. It asserted 
tJiat not authoriiy but moral freedom wa* essential to moral order* 
As it got Socrates into trouble, so it will still get ment into trouble* 
widi themselves aa well as with others. For once men begin examining 
the ideas they live by, there U no telling wdiai they will come out 
with: the only ccrtainiy is thai respectable ideas are tn jeopardy. Still, 
this ii what freedom of thought meart^—and w'hy ii has been uncommon 
in history. 

More specifically, Socrates was die first martyr to die ideal of freedom 
of conscience. To Lord Acton, devout Catholic though be wa$. iJiis 
was tile very essence of freedotn: "the assurance that every man shall 
be proiectcil in doing wliat he believes to be his duty against the 
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influence of authority and majorities, custom and opinion." With Soc¬ 
rates the idea! was at once clouded and ennobled by his reverence for 
law. In the Crito he rejected an opportunity to escape prison and die 
decree of death, arguing that it was his duty to obey the laws of 
Athens, laws to which he owed his education and his very existence; 
he did not argue that every man ought to have the legal right to do 
what he believes to be his duty. Yet he had flatly refused to hold his 
tongue, stop Iiis hcretica] teaching. He asserted dtat he would not bow 
to authority and majorities, would not be bound by custom and 
opinion: he would live and die by the light within. And though he 
spoke of obeying a "daemon" within him. his stand was essentially 
different from the stand of the prophets of Israel. He did not maintain 
tfiat this daemon was the living God of Greece, or any absolute super¬ 
natural authority, Socrates spoke as an individual, in effect for the 
individual. 

Hii memory lived on, to make liis martyrdom the most notorious blot 
on Athenian democracy. But that it lived on suggests a further tribute 
to the democracy. His fellow Athenians soon recogniicd tlie gTcaincss 
of Socrates and felt the remorse he prophesied; tradition has it that his 
accu^ were punislied. Thereafter they carried on his habit of free 
inquiry and open discussion; centuries later their philosophers listened 
curiously to the subversive doctrine of a wandering Jew named Paul. 
At that, the .Athenians had had some good excuse for silencing S<icrates, 
To allow the individual to set his private conscience above the public 
law is always dangerous, inasmuch as conscience, alas, is not infallible 
or incorrup. Socrates was the more dangerous because he was an ardent 
educator, every day seeking out the yotiili and attracting an eager 
following. He was not only scornful of public opinion but apparently 
critical of democracy itself, leaning toward arUiocracy.t* While he did 
not condone the "Rule of the Tlurty’-^arisiociais who took over 
Athens at the end of the Peloponnesian War and massacred many 
democrats in a bloody reign of terror—he had some dose friends and 
pupilJ among them. 

Most obviously, Socrates was a victim of the national disaster that 
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cnckd the golden age of Athens, The city would recover from iia de¬ 
feat, and as t he *'school of Helbs^^ aitract some more great artbu and 
thinkers; but the end oE the war marked the end of its real glory. 
Shortly before^ Eurtpidcs had teft for Maredon^ die land of the futurtp 
where he wrote his itta5ter|iiece The fluccAac and died in voluntary 
exile. At about the same lime Sophodet had died more appropriately 
at home^ leaving as his last testament the sublime Oediptis at Cot&nus 
—die last great tragedy that Greece would write. Here there is only 
to add that in iu ^U—by its failure-^Athens produced still another 
masterpiece. This was the history of the Peloponnesian AVar* by 
Thucydides* 

Like Herodotus conscious of a high theme. Thucydides wrote with 
much more momi earnestness, but his history is therefore the more 
remarkable for its objectivity and Festmittt. His effort at impartiality 
w^outd be admirable lE only because he was himself a victim oE the war. 
cjciled from Athens for twenty years after a fadiirie as a general (a fact 
he mentions casualty in a single sentence, with no effort at self-defeme). 
What makes it significant is his conscious scietnihe intention^ He took 
great pains to get at the facts, collect and check up on all the available 
evidence^ by consulting actors and eyewitnesses on both rides^ He was 
more critical than Herodotus ot the niantfold fabler of the Greeks^ 
explicitly discauniing or rejecting chetr traditions in the light of 
rational anaJ)ris. He deliberately refrained from all '‘romance/* even 
though aware that its absence would detract from the popularity oE bis 
work; he was content it his history would prove useful to ''those in¬ 
quirers who desire an exact knowledge of the In particular he 

went much further than Herodotus in his inquiry into underlying 
causes, and his consistent view of them as natural causes, in the Hippo¬ 
cratic tradiLion; he did not shoulder off on the gods ihe burden of 
expIanatioTL He was a wnrld removed from the historians of IsracK 
The story lie has to tell is a very dark one; but it consdtucci one of the 
great works of the Athenian Enltghtenmetitp another of Its major 
conmbu[jans to freedoni tlirongh self-knowledge^ 

Before taking up this story* however* we must note a significant 
omission of Thuc^des. He went to sudi pains, denied himself the 
grattficatiom of popular applause* because he believed that the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War was "the greatest movement yet known in history/' and 
that a true account of it would therefore be "'a possession for all time*'; 
yet he had very little to say about the greatness of Atheni chat alone 
made It momentous, of concern for all time. In Ihis chapter we have 
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cansidcTcd only a few of the repmenutlve works of Athens, done 
nothing tike full justice to its tlnparailelcd creativity. Thucydidei 
mentions none of its great works. Excepting Ferides, be meutioos none 
Of its great men either, fie devotes c»ily a few sentences to the Persian 
Wars, and to the brilHant period between Salatnis and the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War; this whole passage was not "historic" «iou^ 
to an Athenian who bad come to take it for granted. One would never 
guess from his history that throughout the fateful war, sometimes with 
the enemy camped outside their walls, the Athenians carried on the rich 
cultural life that made their city the school of Hellas. They kept on 
adorning their acropolis, attending the plays of Sophocles, Euripides, 
and AriEtophanes, listening to Socrates and the Sophists, speculating 
about ev^thing under the sun. They even put on The Trojan 
Women—^ impassioned denunciation of Athenian atrocities, (ft was 
produced after their brutal assault on the neutral island of hfelos, 
described by Thucydides.) They might have fared better had they 
devoted all their thought, energy, ^and wealth to the |ife-aiid.deajth 
struggle with Sporw. As it was, the ^ory and the tragedy were in* 
aepaiably linked to the end. 


Chafer Seven 


THE FAILURE OF 
CLASSICAL GREECE 


L The Immediate Causes 


Tilt PeloponjicsiaD Waf that broke out in 4S' 

after Salamts, and then raged on through brief itucntiissioili until the 
surrender of Athens in 404 , was by modem standards a piddling affair. 
In the account of Thucydides it sorrietimes seems ludicrous, the more 
so bec^se of his grave, digpified manner: a story of crucial, savage 
campaigns that may be preceded by sophisticaied debate, held up by 
oracles or festive games, terminated by a hasty setting up of trophies 
Or silly disputes over who won—^altogether giving the impressioni I 
have leinarked, of high-spirited, precocious schoolboys playing a stupid, 
vicious gamC' Yet tliis war was as momentous as the Persian Wars. 
Tmmediately u marked a fatal disaster for Athetuan democracy; in a 
longer, broader view it signaled ihc failure of the Greeks as a whole, 
or of the first great hisioric adventure in the life of freedom. It is 
freighted with much more ominous significance than the Persian Wats, 
and calls for much closer attention. 

The main outlines of the ttag;ic drama are plain enough. Following 
the defeat of the Persians, Athens formed a confederacy to protect the 
Creeks against further assaults, in particular by maintaining a Reel; 
the smaller citi« that could not affotd to contribute ships paid in an 
annual sum of money to a federal treasury, set up on the holy island 
of Delos. Athens soon began laying down the law to its allies; refusing 
to allow them to secede, iiansferring the treasury from Delos to Atliena, 
eventually using some of the funds for its own civic purposes, such as 
building the Parthenon. The Delian League in effect became an 
Athenian empire. Meanwhile Sparta, alarmed by its power, had built 
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Up a conftdcTRcy of its own with the help of Cormth, a btcter trade 
Tival of Athena. Incidental wars between cities grew into general wan 
beiw'eea the rival conlederacies^ culminating in the Peloponnesian 
War> Battles were fnught alt over the Greek world, for a long time to 
no lasting effect because the Spanan army dominated the land and 
the Athenian fleet controlled the sea. The tuming point came in 413 , 
when a great Athenian armada was utterly destroyed at Syracuse in 
lar*oS Sicily. Thereafter Athens managed only to prolong a tending 
battle. It gave up when the Spartans destroyed its last fieet in the 
Dardanelles, not far from Troy, 

The immediate reasons for the failure of the Greeks are as plain. 
In his Funeral Oration Pericles told the bereaved Athenians that 
loyalty to one’s country, death in its cause, outweighed all defects that 
a citizen might have as an individual. Local patriotism remained the 
highest good for the brilliant Greeks. Through Homer they had ac* 
qtiired a common consciousness as Hellenes, by the comtnette and 
industry on which they flourished they had become increasingly 
interdependent, and in the national emetgency of the Persian invasion 
many had managed to make common cause; yet they never had the wit 
to Eotm a lasting union. They remained split by jealousy, continuing 
to war on one another. So the greatest movement in all history known 
to Thucydide was not the extraordinary flowering of Athens~ic was 
only another war. 

Worse, it was not a war fought on high principle, to make the Gredt 
world safe for freedom or for any ideal whatever. As Thucydides him¬ 
self saw it, it was a sheer power struggle, spnmg from selfishness, greed, 
and ambition. It began ^gracefully widi a wanton attack by Thebes, 
which had collaborated with Xerxes, on its litde neighbor Plataea, 
which had stood firm against the Persians. As the war went on. its 
savagery was intensified by class war within the cities. Oligarchs every¬ 
where supported the Spartans, democrats the Athenians: and extremists 
on both sides took charge, butchering their enemies, crushing the 
moderates between them. In a ^mous passage Thucydides lelb how 
the whole Creek world was demoralized by greed and lust for power. 
Frenzy passed for tnanluicss, perfidy for loyalty, while prudence was 
branded as cowardice or treason, honesty became the badge of simjrie- 
tons. 

Still wone, ”the school of Hellas*' itself gave lessons In folly and 
infamy, liVhen Pencles died, early in the war, the Athenians turned to 
demagogues; his successor Cleon played Machiavellian politics. Ac- 
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cording lo ThucydidtiSj their leaders became not merely callous but 
cynical, openly pmctaiming that might makes right. He has it tliai 
the Athenians attacked the unoOending island oE Melos merely be¬ 
cause it wished to Fematn neutral, punishing it by slaughtering ail its 
men of military age, enslaving its women and children. In this spirit 
they invited disaster by as wanton an attack upon Syracuse. It appears 
that Athens became hated as a tyrant city, and the dcmoialiaed Creeks 
looked to mindless Sparta ^ the liberator of Hellas. 

Now, recent history has made this drama still more portentous. The 
whole world is engaged in the effort at which the Greeks failed, seek¬ 
ing to establish a United Nations and to avert a war that would be 
infinitely more catastrophic. It is split into two hostile ramps, alike in 
their jealousy of their national sovereignty, America is cast in the role 
of democratic Athens, Russia of totalitarian Sparta. It is easy to draw 
lessons for America from the failure of Athens: the dangers of a short¬ 
sighted realism that depends on wealth and power mote than on prin¬ 
ciples and ideals, or at their expense* of a self-righteousness that tends 
to alienate allies and to deny neutrals the right of ncunality; of the 
corruptiom of materialism, self-intetctt, and business as usual; of the 
demagoguery that feeds on the insecurity and anxiety underlying 
complacence, and distracts the nation by witch-hunts. Americans might 
heed the wisdom oE Pericles, who warned the Athenians that they had 
more to fear from their own blunders than from the enemy. 

But it is too easy to draw such lessons. It may be seriously misleading 
even though—or even because—they are obviously salutary lessons. 
For democratic America is quite unlike Athens, revolutionary Russia 
still more unlike ultiaconservative Sparta. The drama today not only 
is being enacted on an immensely greater stage, by an immensely larger 
cast, but involves radically different issues and principles. Our very 
awareness of much greater complexity, and much more terrible danger, 
is another signtficant difference. The youthful, parochial Creeks had 
little such historical consciousness. They could see the Peloponnesian 
War only as a struggle for the independence of thdt own little polis, 
not as the great national crisis that we can perceive, still less as the 
crucial rest of Greek freedom or the Greek way of life. Thucydides, 
who did have some such sense of crisis, could still say that nothing 
very important had happened before his time, and so could hardly ap¬ 
preciate all that was at stake. Given our much greater knowledge, wider 
experience. Culler aivareness, we need immediately to qualify the 
obvious explanations and judgments oE the failure of the Creeks- 
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The traditional accounts of classical Greece, in which the Apollonian 
ideal sutfuses iJic whole tnjltine with compoisure, balance, harmony, 
sanity, ‘sweetresj anti light," at this point become pro'foundly unjust 
to the Creeks: for the idealists can account lor their failure only in 
tenjis of some abrupt change or radical corroplton. It appears that a 
glotiovis people all of a sudden went rotten. Then we may hear ol the 
sins of sctristiness and pride; an old story that is always pertinent, hut so 
old and familiar that it explains Utire, and simplihes a great deal. For 
these are quite unoriginal sins, common to all great societies at all 
times, and perhaps mmi conspicuous in societies on die rise. What pco- 
pie or nation was humble, meek, unselfish, or indifferent to worldly 
goods as it came up in the world? Not America, surety; but as surely 
fiot anciem Greece either. 

There remain other plain reasons for the failure of the Greeks. To 
begirt with, they were pioneers m the free, open society. They were 
engaged in a much riskier cmerprise than the settled societies of the 
ancient East, one that by its nature guaranteed instability, and bred 
internal as well as cxierna] threats to their secitrity. Their excesses 
were undeisiandable in s’iew of their exccpnonal creative energv, which 
is natutally turbulent and destructive of traditional sanctities, but they 
were more understandable because as pioneers the Greeks had no 
iiisuiric landmarks to guide them, no tong tradition to steady them, 
no lime-lested institutions to support th™i. In particular they had 
no precedents for a democratic federaiinn. Scattered as they weVt alt 
over the Metfiimaneaii W'orld, they could rot in any rase have readily 
formed a United Greek States, but there were ideal reasons too for 
iheir failure to unite. .As Kitto observes, they knew of a great state, 
the Persian Empire, and naturally they ivamed none of it; nor would 
tlicy' want to be represented by anybody in a remote parliament — they 
knew all the advantages of the inttrrtaie polls and were used to govern¬ 
ing ihenuelvcs. 

.At the same time these restlea, ambitious youngsters were subject 
to the ancient tradiiionj of violence and war. The Pe]oponnr.sian War 
was by no means a corruption or a break with the past. The darriing 
Giecki had alwa)T been given to war, not on behalf of ideals of justice 
or any taiije holici than independence; war was a major concern of the 
walled poiis. No imponam thinker ever questioned its legitimacy or 
took up the problem of militarism. Similarly the Greeks took piracy 
for ^icd, Solon made provision for it in his laws; Thucydides still 
considered it quite legal, as did Aristotle a century later. Hence we 
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must discoimt soTUEwhiai Thuc^dides^ accoum oE the demoralii^ation of 
the Greeks. If they evidently grew more cynical or savage^ they never- 
lLcIcs^ liad no iiigh tTadition oE iinseLlbb idealism, or of devotion 
to any cause heyond the potis. They had not risen as a man when 
Aihens heroically withstood the Fersian hosts^ but had looked to self- 
ititercst; many had sat out the war, many others fought for the Great 
KiJig^ and all along oligarchs and would-be tyrants ^verc ready lo sell 
out to JiifTir Within the poiis die Greeks bad long known violent 
Eacttonalism, bitter class struggle. Civil war often broke out lor the 
most trifling reasons; in his FoUtits Aristotle noted m least four revolu* 
cions, incrliirfitig one in holy Delphi, that started over quarrels about 
a marriage- The responsibilides of freedom never became engrained 
habits as they have in established democracies today. 

And so we might make some allowance even for the Athentam^ the 
freest and most brilliant of the f^reekt, w^hose poets and architects 
gave immortal expression to tfit classical ideaU and wluose unclassical 
character was summed up by Thucydides: "They were bom into 
the world to take no rest diemaclves;^ and to give none to others-" 
coriaus are siill more likely to do some injustke to the defeated when 
tljey favor the cause of the defeated, for they mtm find some gjcKid 
reason why the right side lost.* They pay tribute u> .\thcus in judging 
it by higher standards chan they do mindless Sparta^ but m harping on 
its obvious sins they te.*d to slight another obvious reason for iis de¬ 
feat—-the historical accident of the plagues that devastated ic eaily in 
die PeJoponnesiaii War, killing oS about a quarter of tis peopEc. .-\mong 
the vtcdtns was Pericles, the great leader who otherwise mighi have 
fed it to vicEory. Thucydides noced that the plagues hud much to do 
with the demoralliaiion and recklessness of tlic -Athentam. 

At that we may also discouru somewhat hi% accuuni of flow the 
liberator of Hellas became a "tyrant city-" TJtough it was not so 
simple as hi?i udiiiirers ottcii make out, he was dearly hostile to Athcti- 
ian democra^ry and itomrtlnies misleading; thus Melos, which he de¬ 
scribe! as an unoffending neutralp tvas in fact a friciid of Sparta, otice 
sheltering its Hrei. Like nlrnost all classical thinkers, he paid liEtfc 
attcntkn to the Creek tronomy, and so ignores! the ettinomit ncces- 
siric^—duc to the tvisdoiu of Solon—ihai made ihe imperial ism of 

* -s p^ppLibt hhtfsrijiti \ut» *aid, foi rv^mpic, ibiJ “hp In hiutiTY Iktp mazK 

lUiiimic^t mnd Eturi than the- ai entain roaihijr he cpcui^tinTii 

HiUci * top reeehit lo IkIwj" ip Uii e'kcf) to he migUi haw rciiicmlKTiy| 

that I hr Athenutti dui nol lonun fneo W dc^ih e» did many fichcr pecijda, irulktditkf 
DDcdietit EXhnniliiiL. 
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Athens not simply a matter’ of lust for power. Seapower was vital to 
Athens because it ivas dependent on ^ins iro potted from the Black 
Sea region; ii needed to maintain conttoi of the sea in self-defeme 
against tite still-mighty Persian Empire. Had it allowed other cities 
freely to pull out of the Delian League, as some soon started to. this 
would certainly have dwindled if not broken up. It could hardly hope, 
Ciilier, to allay the jealousies of Sparta and Corinth by sweet reasonable- 
ne^ As it was, the “tyrant city" remained generally popular with the 
democratic parties in other cities. In the dep^ of its supposed degrada* 
lion it was still providing an audience for Sophocles, Euripides, aitd 
Socrates. 

In any case, it was not simply democracy that Failed. Conservative 
scholars have often dwelt on the shortcomings of the common people 
of Athens, as a classic example oF whai happens when the "lower 
classes" dominate government; but all the excesses reported by Thu¬ 
cydides were as rife among the aristocrats, who everywhere generally 
sided with Sparta. Athenian aristocrats made repeated efforts to betray 
their city to Sparta; and when they came into power, at the end of the 
war. they imposed a much more atrocious tyranny than had any of 
the demagogues before them. They were as lacking in wit as In ideal* 
ism. for they might have known that victorious Sparta would have 
noilritig to offer Hellas, not even security for themselves. Its bmous 
discipline had only selfish ends, which in victory soon became corrupt. 
Sparta sold Out to the Persians the Creek cities in Asia Minor, in return 
for Persian aid in its wars on other Creeks. There was no mourning 
in Hellas when, within a generation after its victory, its power was 
broken by hitherto inglorious Thebes. Meanwhile the Athenians re¬ 
mained proud of their democracy, which they restored and maintained 
through the fourth century. 

There reiuains another obvious hict: the Faith that had made Athens 
great did not die, any mure than did the faith that made Israel. The 
forms alw-ays die, wrote Croce, die in men's arms; so “the universe 
darkens before their gaie, and the only history that they can relate is 
the sad one of the agony and death of beautiful things." The Greeks 
could appreciate this kind of poetic history, since they wrote as well 
as made tragedy. But as Croce added, the spirit lieliinti the forms does 
not die, history is still the history of life. The Greeks could appre¬ 
ciate this too, thougfi not so vividly. They had a deep sense of mor- 
ulity. of impennanenLe. of time as the enemy of man and all his works; 
amt they could never have dreamed that their spirit would live on in 
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such a civilixaiion as ours. As their inheritors^ we owe ti to them to 
consider more deeply the issues raised by the trapc outcome of their 
adventure in freedom. 


2. /ff/er/ud'e: Th£ Deeper Issues 


Although factionalism and war may sufficiently account for the 
political &tluTe of the Greeks, and certainly speak louder than their 
words, their brilliant achievements in thought invite not only a harsher 
judgment of their folly hut a study of the underlying reasons why they 
should have known better, and did not. The most Eamiliar analyses of 
their failure have generally started out from Thucydides. One plausi* 
ble theory has it that their living faith was corroded by individualism 
and ratiottalism, as represented most conspicuously by the impious 
Sophbts; these movements undermined not only the naditional wiS' 
dom of moderation but the traditional sanctities, the essential belief in 
objective principles of justice. Another theory, recently made popular 
by Arnold Toynbee, has it tliat the Greeks all along lacked the 
religious beliefs essential to idealism: they worshiped Man, and so 
were doomed to discover his insufllcienty. For ,a student of freedom 
the difficulty remains that individualism, rationalism, and humanism 
were the plainest conditimis of the distinctive Greek achievement. 
Later they were as plainly linked to the growth of freedom in the 
Western world; and all history suggests that they are indispensable 
conditions of a free society. Although they may be united with a faith 
in a divine power, this huth alone has never produced such a society. 
Freedom lovers will always disagree on the sort or the degree of 
individualism, rationalism, and humanism that is desirable; but they 
can never afloid a blanket condemnation of the basic principles. 

Now, in general the new ways of thought and life cultivated by tne 
Creeks naturally generated confusion, tension, and disharmony. In 
the normal course of events, many men would resist these ways, many 
more would fail to keep up with them, and the society as a whole would 
fail to accommodate them adequately. The new aspirations and ener¬ 
gies might run wild for want of clearly defined, approved eliannels of 
expression. Pericles was pleased to say that the Athenians trusted more 
to their native spirit than to “system and policy"; but however 
versatile and resourcefol their spirit, they might have done better with 
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more system and more dermiic policy. For Uie freedoms he boasted of 
were mostly unsupported, as ii neon trolled, by strong ■itstltutions, clear 
principles, or deeply engrained habits. They had grown out of class 
war. trough shifting cornprotniscij and were eMpOsed to shifting 
interests. They were protected by no professional jurists, no pro¬ 
fessional public servants of any Lind. There was no system of public 
schoob in Athens to prepare the young for life in a democracy, no 
higher education at all until the Sophists came along. There were 
no oigantrcd political parties to formulate policy, channel dtEerenoes 
of opinion, or effect ctwnpromite by alternate rule. The CreeLs had 
especial need of wise statesmen, and produced some notable ones; but 
they did not produce enough of them, or have any reliable means of 
keeping thetn in power. 

In particular, the individualism of the Creeks was more likely to 
become reckless and lawless, or simply selffsb, because it was neither 
sanctioned nor disciplined by any explicit democratic or religious 
principle. It was rooted in the Homeric itadition of persanal Eame 
and glory and was nourished by habitual competition, as much in art 
and athIcticE as in business, but everywhere off the battlefield with 
little team play. (Lovers of Greek art may forget that the great tragic 
poets competed annually for a prize, being ranked i-x -3 and also-rans, 
and ihai victors in the Olympic games whom Pindar honored by odes 
stood out still more because there were no second or third places, as 
no team scores.) On the one hand, the individualism was tempered by 
little sense of strictly moral responsibility, or in particular of altruism. 
The clastcal Greeks came closest to such a sense in their insistence on 
patriotic duty, but this duty was more practical than ethical, a means 
chiefly to tribal victory; tlie patriot was not morally leiponsibJc to God 
or nLankind. On the other hand, there was as little clear sense of the 
rights of ibe individual or the sanctity of the person. He could not be 
held up to a clear ideal of altruism if only bcniue there was no word 
for him, or for *'ego." There was no place for him in the civic temple, 
no article about him in the laws of the palis; the constitution of demo¬ 
cratic Athens never included a Bill of Rights. The unconcern for civil 
Uberttes, or for the penon as a person, was typified by the instituiion 
of osntadsm: any Athenian could be exiled for ten years if a suffirieiu 
number o! his fellow citizens considered him a menace, or for any 
reason wanted him out of the way. If some dangerous aristocrats were 
thus oiiradzed. so was the celebrated Aristides the Just, and so might 
have been Perides; in any case the banished man had no legal ro- 
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coui 5 £^« Htre was one for the comiitonncss of treason in classical 

Greece, long before its ''dcmoralizaiiQn.'''® 

The marked Endividuality of the Greeks, and the considerable free¬ 
dom tiiey usually enjoyed m private and civic life, may obscure an 
esscniial feature of their polis that calls for caution in general mug 
about their individuaSi^. For however understandable reavonSj they 
never specifically delimited the authority of tJie state- They were not 
so explicit, to be sure, as some worshipers of the modem nation-state^ 
fXhey would have blinked at Mussolini^s credo: ”AIJ for the stale; 
nothing outside the state: nothEng against the state.") Siilk they tailed 
to formulate a principle of in dividual rights against the state, or tree- 
dom from it. They wailed off from it no tnajor domain, such as religion; 
they set no ethical goods on principle above the good of the state. 
Aristotle would mention the problem of the good man in the bad state, 
only to drop it at once—without mentioning Socrates. Like most 
classical thinkers on record, he worried much more over the bad man 
in the gpod state, and saw^ the chief danger as not coo much intcrfctence 
but too much fiwdom. 

The issue of Greek rationalism is more complicated. There is little 
question that some of the later Sophists tended to undermine the 
foundations of traditional morality. In their cleverness they taught 
chiefly the art of how to win arguments, "make the worse appear the 
better case/* and jusdbed such practice by asserting that ntorajity was 
roerely seli^interestp justice merely the interest of the stronger» As they 
were evidently popular witli the bright young men of Athens* they 
must have been of some aid and comfon to the unprincipled, especially 
the political leaders who had adopted a policy of Machiavdlian realism 
kind of realism titai pure rationalists are prone to. When most 
serious, funlseimote, tlie Sophists attacked on principle any absolute 
scatidiirds of right and wrong, ft can be argu^ ihai men generally 
need to believe in the ab&alute truth of their moral pfindples, and that 
only religion can surely give them this conviction. Fifth-ccniury 
Greece, Henry Bamford Parkes concludes, demonstratef ' the inade¬ 
quacy of ratiunalism alone as a guide lor human life." 

^Ir It Aho aTK4hcT oc|ittajiKifi of why itw Inf iht Pelo^KiGiwud 

Wftr. EUmci! on thr UcKitioiM ^1 rdicvin^ him of hb 

cmnimiiii 'm Uie $>nctue. They Tud nami tQ diimut him. m he 

Uter proved hU ufwiipulouiiiA* hy bemying both Afltcbi ind Sputt; hut tudAg pim- 
oibk mtilr. he bad tome reuon lo look oul tor hb own iniemu Sjh. He had ihe prooctou 
«f tlx fRti hem Tlti=iAU 40 dm^ wba aiier SAlanm left Aibnu tml lived of the houniy pL 
UK PeniiJUL 
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Vet rrligion ''alone'' is dearly as Inadequate for a Enee society; so it 
must be repeated that without ratiorui] inquiry and criticism no society 
f^n a conscious ideal oC freedoni. If the Sophists demoiistrated 

the perils of such criticisin, the tiaditionalists of Athens detnonstrated 
more emp hatica lly that piety b no certain bulwark of liberty; it was 
they—not the bright, corrupt young men—who sentenced Socrates to 
death for impiety. The perils have been magnified, moreover, because 
of a popular htllacy immortalized by Plato (a more respecuble kind of 
latlonalist). As he attacked the Sophists on the grounds that the cause 
of (ruth and justice required a belief in fiaed, absolute standards, so 
thinkers today often attack all relativists, asserting that the cause of 
freedom and democracy likewise requires such a belicL Actually, there 
is no logical reason why a relativist may not prefer a free society; more 
lo^calty, he ought to be liberal in his views—as moot of the Sophists 
apparently were. (Protagoras in particular seems to have defended the 
ideals of democracy and human rights.) Neither is there any logical 
reason why an absolutist should prefer democTacy, or justice conceived 
ai equal rights. Throughout history most absolutists have been authori- 
tarians. hostile to the cause of freedom and democracy—as Plato hini' 
■elf distinctly was. 

In any case, the evil reputation of the Sophists raises another funda¬ 
mental question; How much infiuence did they actually have on the 
popular mind? As always, we camtot be sure; but just because of the 
remarkable pioneering achievements of the Greeks, vre may assume that 
there was a considerable gulf between the intellectual leaden and 
ordinary men, even in highly literate Athens, Thus some historians 
say that by the time of Euripides most Athenians were skeptics, as 
might be expected Eiom all the intellectual ferment; but the fact le^ 
mains that Euripides was unpopular, and once was indtaed for un- 
piety. Protagoras was expelled &om Athens because of a skeptical 
treatise he wrote on the g^. and so was Anaxagoras for such teachings 
as that the divine sun was only a hot rock. Aristophanes won popular 
applause (and repeatedly (he first prize) by attacUng all these "intel¬ 
lectuals," especially Sociates, anddpaung the attitude of modem 
American ctmservativcs. Lovers of bee Greece are ctnbanassed, indeed, 
because such witch-hunts are known to have occurred nowhere except 
in Athens. Imm ediately the indictmenEs point again to a defective 
rationale; free as thought usually was, there was no dear, avowed 
principle of freedom of thought and speech. Ultimately they suggest 
dial if die lationaiists were influential enough to frighten conservatives. 
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Atherii may have lufFered more from a positive irratioDality^ 

Wc arc always likcty to forget how much prehistoric superstition 
survived in the mexitaJtty ot the bTiiliantp precocious Creek 5 ™cven 
the greatest Creeks. It is wriiicn al! over the work of Hesiod, whose 
science of agriculture includes warnings against "ovcTStepping tabooiJ" 
It crops up unexpectedly in the loftiest passages of the poeiSp such as 
Aeschylus: in his bold vision of human progress he noted rhapsodically 
that not tlie least of the great blessings Proraetheus had brought to man 
were ^*ihe ways of secrcfiflp"* the am of divination^ The classical Greets 
always depended on these arts, consulting oinens and oradcs in every 
emergency, filtiiig the national shrine of Delphi with nionoments to 
their credulity. One instance brings up $ull anodier unwholesome 
reason why Athens lost the Peloponnesian War, The general Ntciai, 
who succe^ed the impious Alcibiades to the command of tlie armada 
against Syraoise^ was about to give up the fruitless campaign and sail 
for home when an eclipse of the nioon occurred. Had the Athenians 
heeded Aoiixagoras, theraiional philosopher they banished^ they w'ould 
have known that eclipses are predictable events having natural causes- 
Nicias knew ti was a dread omen, consumed his sootiiisayeis, and heeded 
their warning: the armada must stay on in Syracuse for thirty days» So 
it stayed on^ to be annlhilatett and virtually to assure the defeat of 
Athens* 

Despite the growth ol philosophy, such irrationality was more pro¬ 
nounced in fifth-century Athens than in the society pictured by Homer, 
One apparent reason was that the rise of democracy brouglu popular 
religion to the surface: the common people had never been realty 
emancipated from magic or miracle, dinging to primitive beliefs that 
the aristocratic Homer ignored. Another apparent reason was a grow* 
ing anxiety or dread, perhaps reflcctifig an insecurity due to the con¬ 
tinual wars, which made it harder for the Greeks to know themselves 
and be themselves. Its symptoms include the popularity of ''catJiartai/‘ 
experts in ritual purification, but they appear in the greater writers as 
well. They are foreshadowed by the powers of darkness that begin to 
reappear in the Odyssey. In Herodotus tlie gods are mudt more 
jealous and pitiless than Homer*s Olympians, and tliey are no leas 
pitiless in the thought of some other writers who made ihem concerned 
with justice. Now they punished not only evildoers but the descendants 
of evildoers—spreading a notion of hereditary guilt that was unknown 
to HometH and that discouraged ideas of per^na! rights and responsi^ 
bilitles. Worse, gudi oommonty took ilie form of miasm^t a pollution 
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due to no tomclous moral offense. A terrible example vas the Oedipus 
Rest ol Sophocles. Homer's Oedipiis was no oaicast* condnuing to reign 
after his dreadful, unwitting offense diicoveted; whereas in Sopho^ 
des' drama all Thebes has been afflicted with blight and plague because 
oE a dehlemeni tiiat the gpds had preordained, that Oedipus had done 
hb best to avoid, and that the unhappy Thebam knew nothing of.* 
Euripides was indignant at such divine tnjustice, but the more indig¬ 
nant because most Athenians took it for granted that innocent and 
guilty alike must suffer iiom miasmM, and did not hold the gods up to 
rational moral standards. 

We are accordingly brought back to the basic anomalies of Greek 
Tdigion. The ihesis that the decay of Greek morab was due tn a decay 
of religious faith is always sedurtive (even thought to judge by die 
writings of tradiiionalists in every religion and morals have been 
decaying steadily all through history). It a!way*is remains hard^ how¬ 
ever, to siie Up the actual state of religion and morals in any given 
society: u> dcierniine how deep the religious faith went^ how much 
it affected social behavior^ or how grneraliy and how' far men lived 
up tn iheir professed ideals^ reltgious or cihicaL It b especially hard 
with fifthcentury^ Greece and its medley of spirliually incompatible 
Olympian, nature, and mystery gotb, backed by a mytboiogy that in¬ 
cluded many grotesquely indecem* absurd fables. Again we may be 
baffled by ihc mentality of even the greatest poets—as when wc hear 
that Suphocles entertained the new snake-god .Asclq^ius in his owti 
home, until a suitable shrine could be prepared- At any rate, the 
specific question b to what extent this incongruous religion Jiad but¬ 
tressed ut promoted ethical idealism, in particular the ideals of justice 
that were ffeuted during the Peloponnesian The evidence remains 
cunffimng; but I judge that chiefiy it gi^es reason to doubt a close 
connection. 

Homer* the educator ol Hellas, had certainly not taught a faith in 
divine or cc&Tntc justice. Hesiod fathered a dlScttfit tradition when 
he affirmed that the gods vrere jusr. even making Zeus over into a **far- 
seeing'' guardian of the rights of the poor and oppressed. Solou some¬ 
times spoke in the language of Hesiwl* as did some other poets, and 
men also spoke of the universal law of Dike—Eternal Right, But in 
spite of this education ihe Olympians were sdll not clearly given to 
moral indignation during the great age of Atiiens. Aeschylus said in 


■Thu wbulc^ id£^£Jo|iinctit, wbijcll caempli^B i loti;;-Cic^lKlcd upc^t the GrHX 
cnent^Liff u> oyilmed in TKr iSrttkf und tht irTaliQr»^^ lU IL DodtU. 
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so many ^rds ch^t tils cthial religion was uncanveniional: tlit 
chOE^us ID the Ag^memn&n that declares the gods to be just, and evil 
to be solely ihe work of man* also declares^ "'Far from others I hold 
my mind.*' Among those others was Herodotus^ the histoflan o€ Creek 
freedom. White the more analytical Thurydides dwelt on evils due 
solely to men, he represented irreligion as a symptom rather than the 
cause of dcmoralizadciD. The Greeks, he observed, were deterred by 
”no fear of God or law of man”—implicitly distinguishing, not Iden- 
tifying^ divine and human law* The stancher defenders of the old-time 
faith were most shocked by ritual sacrilege or impiety in thought^ not 
iinrighteoumess in behavior In Athens they whipped up popular 
feeling against Atdblades by the charge that he had mutilated the 
Hermaep statues of a prehistoric deity, thereby Indicating that molt 
Athenians still revered their ancient idols^ were not wholly corrupt 
after all, but were not very spirituaf cither* And everywhere the 
violent class war seems to have raged wnth little appeal to the gods. 
We hear of no great leader, political or spiritual, denouncing social 
injustices as an offense against them. 

The plainest value of Olymplaii religion for the purposes of a free 
society remains not the positive faith or inspiration it offered* but the 
relative Eieedora from '‘miracle* mystery, and authority.” If Its essen^ 
dal humanism rcprcietiicdL the sin pf pride* h had nevertheless made 
possible the most distinctive achievements of the Greeks, had they 
taken the Hebraic view of man, they could not have set up their ideal 
of culture. If it had much to do with their shortcomings as wdl. these 
were not« after all, very different from the shortcomings of godlier 
peoples, including the Israelites. And as with theit rationalism, the 
Greeks suffered from not only the excesses but the |[mit4tiom of their 
human ism. 

Given the many signs of luperstiitom anxiety, one must qualify 
Toynbee's thesis that the Creeks worshiped Man. Until near the end 
of the fifth century the very word for "‘htunan” did not convey the 
idea of man's superiority over the brute world, but distinguished him 
from the divine: he was a frail mortal E>cing^ Their greater writers 
never allow^cd the Greeks to forget the gulf between man and the 
often Jealous immortals, or to stake everything on the "blind hopes* 
that FrometheuiS had given them: none had anything like the bcrce 
pride of Datue, say. The choruses of Greek tragedy, which usually 
express a prudential "citben eibk*” repeatedly warn against human 
presumption. It was the mucb-abuscd SofiuhtE who began to dignify 
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mflii, i3ther than mcrety hetotc or excellent men; yet in m&ktng him 
"the measure of all things" tliey were still not being stinpty poud, for 
thereby they were declaring the limitations of his knowledge, as in 
his inability to get certain knowledge of the gods. They were in some 
respcta humbler than their critics, emphasising that the Greeks knew 
much less about man and his works than they thought they did« Least 
of all w’as Euripides a man-worahiper. Among hts most characteristic 
tragic themes (as it) Medea and The Bacchae) was the terrible power 
of passion, the irrational in man. His rare compassion was excited 
by as rare indignation against the apparent injustice o£ the gods, but 
more especially by the inhutnanity of man to man. And his protests 
against war and slavery imply another reason why most classical Creeks 
failed in reverence for Man: they had no dear conception of Man 
apart from the polu. As they lacked a declared pindple of mpect 
for the person, or the rights of man as man, so they had still less sense 
of crimes against Humanity than of sins against God. 

Thus the Funeral Oration of Pericles, which never mentioned the 
gods, was no paean to human dignity either. Democracy, he boasted, 
had made Athens a model for imitation by other Greeks; and he might 
have added that it made Athens disposed to support democratic parties 
in other cities—^for diplomatic reasons, But he never suggested chat 
Athens had a mission to defend democracy, much less to spread its 
blessings. He expressed ntHhing like the sense of high dedication in 
Lincoln's comparable Gettysburg Address: dedication to a supra- 
national cause of liberty and equality, that government of, by, and for 
the people should not perish from the earth. The manifest destiny of 
Athens was to maintain its own greatness. Pericles asserted a proud 
faith in Athenians^noi in man, nor even in Greeks, 

At that, his hopes may now look modest. While the Greeks had no 
idea of original sin, they had much less faith in human potentialities 
chan Westerners have had. They had no faith in progress, of course. 
The unique vision of human progress in PromeibevS Bound gave no 
hint: of continued progress in the future; the most that Aeschylus 
apparently hoped for was iJiat Athens would stay true to the taws 
already on the books. Lackir^ anything like modem sdencc. the 
Creeks could hardly dream of indeiinitely improving their earthly 
condidon. But neither did they bank on the possibilities of gi^wth, 
the powders of freedom, realized in their own history. While celebtaiing 
Mind as the source of man's dignity, the means to the good life, they 
did not conceive it as a dynamic power, a means to transforming their 
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world; none of the many revolutions in their dties sprang from 
revolutionary piriii£iplcs or p^og^aIlli^ The turmoil ot their open 
society induced mher a yearning for a s[atic» dosed order, correspond¬ 
ing to the dasjlcal fomis of their art and appearing in the common 
admiration of the Spartan state. The Greets grew more fearful of the 
change they had once welcomed* more dtspckscd lo assume that the 
natural tendency' of change was always for the worse. In time the main 
end of Mind would become peace of mind* 

Perhaps the dearest index to the limitations of the classical Greek 
spirit Is Heraclitus^ the phitosophcT who most truly refietted the basic 
conditions and costs of the Greek adventure in freedom. He was one 
of the few major thinkers to regard change as an essentia] reality. 
("Ooc cannot step into the same river twice/*) For him being was 
endless becoming, peimapcnce lay only Ui the order and regularity^ of 
change; Similarly he saw ilie tile of man as perpetual tension and strife. 
"It is the opposite that is good for us**i good can be known only 
through evilp justice only through strifes harmony only through an 
atxtinenicnt of opposite tensions* tike that of the how and the lyre* 
The one known philosopher to reject the traditional wisdom of mod¬ 
eration or lijnitp lie pointed toward the tension betrtfeen the Apollonian 
and the Dionysian spirit that was one key to the actual achievement 
of the Creeks, Yet Heraditus wa* no more a crusader for Ereedotn, 
experiment* and adventure than any other philosopher. He apparently 
did not regard change as potential growth. He held out no promise 
of a better future, advocated no program of action to make St better. 
For him, one gaihcrSp the main use of Mind was more to contemplate 
change than to effect it or dircci ii. 

Even sOp Heraclitus recalls us to the exceptional nmge, variety. and 
originality of Greek thought. It is not at all surprising that these 
fledglings failcnl to realize fully and to respond succcs^uUy to ilie 
challenge of their pionceting achievements. 'The w’oiider remains that 
they dared and achieved so much< with such relatively lunitcd maio'ia! 
and intdiectual resources. My point is aimply that in justice to them, 
and to the issues of frecdomp we must remember that the conditions 
of their extraordinary achievemeui included inexj^rience, imtiiaiurity^ 
considerahtc ignorance p and an ancient legacy of violencep supeistition* 
and dread, as well as tlie inevitable costs oF Freedom^ 
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As Hegel reroiiTked^ the onvl of Minerva (oi AUieita) begins ti$ flight 
widi the approach of twilight. The owls in tire eentun- following the 
fall of Athens were the immortal Plato and AristotlCj the supreme 
symbols of Creek Wisdom: but even $d one may be depressed by theit 
kind of WTsdomp may sense tn it the growing dusk and cbilk Both 
Plato and Aristotle were much [ess impressed by the achievements of 
Athenian democmey- than by Its debacle. Both repudiated the ideals 
expressed in the Funttal Oration of Pericles; dcniocracy to them meani 
chiefly mob rule, a pretude to anarchy or tyranny, ^tb were much 
more concerned about order and stability than freedom and creativity. 
At the same time hotli failed to Icam tltc most obvious lesson, the 
tnisufhrtcncy of the little polls. Their foreign policy sdll ratne down 
to not federation or untan—^the war that was still going on among 
the Greek cities, until all fell under the domination of Macedoo^ In 
this vietv their potitiral thought was a symptom of the failure of the 
Greeks, offertiig neither a feasible solution for their contemporaries 
nor an inspiring ideal for those who cherish freedotn. ^^d so one may 
be still more depressed by the reflection that their w'otks became the 
recogniicd classics of Greek political thought, the models [or Western 
politicai thinkers. Conudering their thought as a whole, they became 
the most inftuentjal philosophers in Western tradition, for centuries 
revtfed as symfiob of radiance rather than twilight. Attaining an 
authority such as tlicy never did in the Creek w^orldt they often served 
as bulwarks of an atidioritarianism foreign to the genius of Greece in 
its prime. 

Yet ihcir work» were indeed monuments lo this genius. However 
dubious their political ideah, Plato and Aristotle remaiti the bthm 
of poUticai philosophy: ihc first known thinkers to think through its 
issues systematicany* to get down to bask principles beneath practH^ 
and convctitiuii^ and to oiler a colicreiii. comprehensive liieory of the 
state. This efl^orr was in keeping with their svIioJe philot^pfucal cnier- 
prbe^ which led ihcjii to ask all the basic questions. And on every one 
of these quifstions t!ic>' had something fruitful lo say. Whatever *is 
cJfccu, their own thought was reittarLable for its freedom—its range 
and iiiobiitiy, boldness and suggestiveness. {LS^ciiiiatly it was by nn 
means a departure from Greek philosophic iraditiou, but a highly 
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impressive culrTiiD^tECin of it. "Their aim remained crtlighienmerit and 
emanetpation, by rimntng reason through all the major inxercsrs of 
man: their method rrmamed open^ tUclr style lucid, dieir loue civil. 
A student of Western freedom must reckon witli them Jn anv case: but 
simply as he deplores rendencies they represented he must first of alt 
at knowletlge that thetr jmiiiense ifirtticnee was a tribute to the fertility 
and vitaiity of their thought, 

Wc may take oiiT cue from the philosophical idealism for which 
Plato is most famous^ Coming out of a native tTaditioii going liack to 
Pytltagotas^ it truty have been suggested by his teaching that nttniber 
was the key to the universe. As tiumbers w^ere mental constructSK iiti- 
maierial and immutable, ihai samehow defined the order underlying 
the appearances of the physical world, so Pkito spetiiJaied that the 
’"real'^ world is spiritual, a suprasensible reafm of eternal forms or 
cssenres which only the mind can perceive, and of which the physical 
World is only a shadow or imperfect ropy. Such idealism has profoundly 
ambigitoiLs implicattous. It has led many thinkers to debase the natural 
world in w hich men must carry out their purposes, to divorce the idea! 
frarn tiaiiiTal possibilities of muh. beauty, and goodness, and to declare 
that the human spirit is forever an alien in the only liumv it cart sttrelv 
know. It tiari al^io be a mode of lil^cmtitm. as ii wa^ to the enthusiastic 
Plaionists uf the Italian R.cni3is$ance and to many poets and thinkers 
thereafirr: a dec I amt ton of spirt tual independence from the vartitics 
of the passing and an assurance thai man's irleal aspimtions* his 

lofiji^t visions of the tiood. are bills of spiritual rights writieii in the 
constLtiitton ol the universe. JmmcdiaieJv, howevcTi the ambiguities 
lead ns to the besiTt of Plato—or more prctjaelv, to the different Flatos 
thai have moved men in the West, in ways that he could never Imvc 
anticipated, and often might have disapproved. 

His famous theory of Ideas was only a spcaiJatian. developed in 
several of his earlier diahsgues- Plato did not build on it in his later 
works. !n Pumfnid^:^ he returned to it only to dwell on the basic 
objections to it» sni h as the pruhlcm of how ut connect the eterna)^ 
perfect Ideas with the temporal world of tmiJetfect appearances. One 
TL>ason why his thought is so richly suggestive is that be never developed 
3 complete systciii. or at least refused to commit hitnsclf lo one in hb 
writings. Although he grew mote docuinairc. especially about pilitics. 
his thought iremaintd a nucst. his main comern not Pbtonism but 
pliilosophv. fie was true to Ins fauh that ' Ve ^balt !>e better and braver 
and lew belpicsa if w-e think thai we oughE eo inquire than we should 
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have been if vre indulged in the idle fancy that there was no knowing 
and no use in teeking to know what t^c do not know.” 

The sjurit of inquiry wa* emphasized by Plato's characteiisric 
medium—the Socratic dialogue. If it could grow perftinctory and 
mechanical, imtrlocutors acting as mere stooges for Socrates, it could 
also give freer play to the exceptional literary gifts that make Plato 
one of the most readable of philosophers, and one of the few who can 
be reread with pleasure as well as profit. In any case the dialogues 
presented his thought in tetms of a public discourse, kept it rational 
in frame even when mystical or mythical in content. They are always 
debates about the debatable, in which alternatives to his own theories 
are necessarily pointed out. Sometimes ibey arc inconelusi\T, implying 
a measure of skepticism or ironic reserve—the puzzlement that fic said 
philosophy had begun in, and that is needed to keep it alive. 

In this spirit Plato set up bis .Academy, which was to last for some 
nine hundred years. It was an institution of high importance as the 
first real university by modem stanebrds, and incidentally about die 
only lasting institution developed by classical Greece. Fotinding it to 
meet die need of the intellectual training that Athens had foiled to 
provide, and that he later argued should be provided by the stale, 
Plato did nor seek primarily to turn out pure Platonists. True to the 
Greek spirit'—and still to the needs ol the democracy he despised—he 
sought rather to teach students to think for themselves, ,And though 
his curriculum soon became academic in die disagreeable sense, as he 
himself considered a knowledge of geometry the first requisite for 
nalesmen, his views arc still pertinent for educators in a democracy* 
He did not believe that the mam business of education is to pur^'cy 
useful information, or to '‘adjust” students to otiier unthinking people. 

Hence even Plato’s authoritarian Repubiic remains a model for dis* 
eussion, not to say a mine of stimulating thought. While he subordi- 
nated the individual to the state, he at least had a lofty conception of 
the scale as a means lo the good life. Its proper end was not wealth 
and pow*er but justice. For Plato the ideal means to justice was now 
rule by wise men, instead of rule by law, but he was still a good 
enough Creek to consider tyranny tfic worst form of government. His 
philosopher'kings tmplidily recognized principles of universal justice, 
beyond mere eatpedience, ground'xl on the nature of man and the 
requisites for the good life. He foreshadowed the concept of natural 
law, from which later thinkers would derive a principle ol etjtialUy that 
he himself expTidily rejected. Say the worst about his RepubiiCt it 
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forces US back to first principles, and should remind us that Israel and 
the ancient East never produced a work tike this. 

In such fundamental respects Plato's most famous pnpik Aristotle, 
was a complete credit to him. Trained in the Academy, .Aristotle pro¬ 
ceeded to systematize some of his master's doctrines, but he was also 
stimulated to mucli fruitful disagreement. His own bent was primarily 
empirical and naturalistic. He accordingly put Plato's Ideas back into 
the natural world, where as fixed forms they mi^i mblead scientists 
until the time of Darwin, but might also be investigated and exploded 
as they could not be in a supetoatural realm. He himself made first" 
hand pioneering studies in biology, which were unsurpassed until the 
eighteenth century. Aristotle even stressed a basic principle of develop 
ment in nature, foreshadotcing the theory of evolution. His recognition 
of a comparable development in Greek [^lUosophy gave him a per- 
speexive that might compensate for his want of irony or humor. 

In political thought, Aristotle's empirical bent led him to make a 
comparative study of the many different constitutions of the Greek 
cities. From this he derived a theory of the state less consistent and 
neat chan Plato's but also less despotically ideal, more Tiea.tooable and 
humane, closer to the realities of community and fellowship. He 
recognized the values of the family and private property, which Plato 
sacrificed for the sake of complete devotion to the state. H is defense of 
private property is especially important as the first reasoned case for 
it on record; his arguments long endeared him to midti1e<lass Ubetab 
and are stilt pretty much the stock aigumencs.^ Similarly he adhered 
to the Greek ideal of rule by law, perceiving the dangers of the absolute 
power that Plato was willing to entrust to his philosopher-kings; in 
the Middle Ages bU authority ivas invoked to support the principle 
of constituttonal government. Although no democrat, he could admit 
that the judgment of the many about public affairs might be better 
than that of the aristocratic few. He conceived the ideal state as a 
"mixed'* one, including some demociatic elements—^an ideal that has 
haunted Western thought to this day. 

The fame of Aristotle, however, has been due most obviously to his 
synthesis of Greek thought and knowled^, tanging ftom physics and 

*TTiey kre ^hmx pmktc pit^iHir g^vei m mcnitire ih«i im 
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mcinpliyskR to ethics, poUiics, and poetics, h was by all odds the most 
Imposing philosophical synihcsis before St. Thomas .^quiruts. who was 
proud to declare liis uidebtedness to him. Its most famous element 
was his logic, in particular the syllogism, which CTOwocd the idea of 
proof that Uie Creek genius had hit upon, and which doin' 
inaied Western It^ic until the past century. That tt was commonly 
handled and taughi in a mechanical, uncritical fashion was not Aris¬ 
totle's fault, but suggests rather the misfortune he suffered in his fame. 
Eiarty IV’esiem thinkers not only mistook his synthesis of Greek thought 
for universal, timeless truth—they had an almost unerring instinct 
for seizing on his most dubious doctrines. Thus they made a gospel 
of his muddled, basically unscientific pliystcs and astronomy, which 
became a major obstacle to tiie pionecn in modern science. Ontil recent 
limes few paid attention to his remarkable contributions to biology. 

Still, Aristotle may be held largely responsible for this misfortune, 
Although his immediate successors in the Lyceum carried on some 
important sdentifje researdt, thereafter Uie school he founded cie- 
vefoped Aristotelianism no mote than Plato's .Academy developed 
Platonism. For his synthesis was essentially a closed system, tending 
more to block than ro stimulate further inquiry. He himself remarked 
that '‘aljiiosi everything has been found out, though in some cases 
what is known has not bern systemaiiied," His logic was not a logic 
of ducovery; it was only a means of deducing truths from accepted 
premisesj and provided mt satisfactory means for testing the irutli of 
the premises. &icntjftc inquiry might have suggested such tests, but 
outside of biology .Aristotle was rtcii a true scientist. In distinguidling 
between ellkient and final causes, for eitample, he gave the p.vlm to the 
final causes that cannot be scientiReally explorctj. as the eRicient ones 
may be, and he therefore imposed teleology on physics and astronomy, 
endowing them with a kind of religious hnality. In spite of Jiis bio¬ 
logical studies he could ccmimit himself to the strange statement itiat 
"Nature makes nothing either imperfect or in vain”: in a teleolugical 
view Nature becomes something like a deity, and must behave as 
rationally as philosophers. And as a pliilosopher he tended to shy 
away from the implications of his principle of development. Tempera- 
menial ty Aristotle was averse to fundamental change or growth: he 
wanted a world that was static, fixed, closed—fit for serene comempla* 
lloO- 

In this respect Aristotle may be considered a thoroughly classical 
Greek, and his synthesb the complete formulation of the classical cos- 
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jttOfl and ethos. But he accoidiogly expo^ the essentm! Urnttations of 
the circurnspecx ApcLlonian spirk, and reflects the underlying causes 
of the failure of the Greets. We may now take our cue from bis 
celebrated Po^ticM, ft ts a remartably orlgma! analysis of Greek tragedy, 
surprising because it treats poetry as an autonomous activity, not a 
handmaiden of philosophy, moralicyi or the state; and it is no less 
surprising for its neglect of the philosophical and religious implied * 
liom of tragedyp iu silence on the tragic sense of life- -Aristotle himself 
had no such sense. His ultimate philosophical ideal was cantemplauon, 
of a sclhsufficlent .absolute, in a world devoid of either comedy or 
tragedy. As he displayed little sorrow over the tra^dy of Athens itself, 
so he displayed liitlc comprehension of cither the conditions of its 
creaiivity or the basic limitations of its ideal, and as little awareness 
of the profound changes that were coming over the Greet world in hb 
own time. Ills political idea] renmined a tidy, sclF-suHieient poth^ a 
tiny replica of the cofimos, and as dosed to change. 

Similar llmkations Ln the thought of Plato were more pronounced 
because he wa3 less empirical than Aristotle, more devoted to the tn^ 
tuitive^ ^ prioTi, and absolute. At the same time, be more clearly 
represented some un-Hellenic lendencieSp which immediately indicated 
a growing split in the Greek soul and eventitally would lead the 
Creek world back to Oriental traditions. In him they took the lofty 
form of a disposition to an unworldly kind of spirituality. 

Now this, once more, was by no means new In Greek thought. The 
follower! of Pythagoras held that the natural, sensible world was a 
world of ""mere"' appearances, transient and flawed^ far beneath the 
dignity of the etemak immutable, perfm realky known to rnaEhcma- 
tidans. The cult of Orphism that became popular during the religious 
revival of the sixth century taught that die body was the prison of the 
immorial sou), and offered various means of raping this prison; by 
Plato's time gravestones reveal that many Greeks were banking on 
hopes of an afterlife* As we have seen, moreover, he did not clearly 
commit himself to his theory of Ideas. Nevertbeleis, he had dwelt on 
this imeanhly idealism^ disparaged the natural w'orld as a den of 
mere '^shadows/' He continued to impose an ideal order on this world* 
sometimes in plain defiance of observed fact; Plutarch remarked that 
he made astronomy philosophically respectable by "subordinating 
natural laws to the authority of divine principles," making the planets 
behave as he thought heavenly bodies sltoiitd. As an old man he appar¬ 
ently grew more suKcpLibie to OricnniJ myth and magic, for instance 
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the Babylonian cult of die Seven Planets tlut produced the Music 
of Lhe Spheres as they circled througU die heavens^ And all along the 
weight of hb thought tended increaiiiigly to degrade the everyday 
worlds the common tifep ordinary human nature—the conditiom of 
effective freedoiD^ 

Thus Plato lent his authority to (he radical dualism of body and soul 
that would enter Chrbtjan thought. In tile Phacdo he had Socrates 
argue that the true philosopher is '^always pursuing death and dying'' 
—for ihe saie of hU immortal soul dying to the pleasures of the tiody, 
the interc^ o£ the natural world r and dying, let ui add, to the Hom¬ 
eric ideal of alharoimd excellence* the Athenian ideal of “liappy ver¬ 
satility" and the full civic life. A similar dualism of reason and emotion 
letl him to condemn both Hornet and the tragic poets, and to become 
the firsi known philosopher to be hostile to poetry itself; all poetry 
was suspect to him because it stirred the passions* "the inEerior pan 
of the soul." He was much more supercilious about manual tabor^ 
corntneice, the crafts, in general all tlie material conditions of civilised 
life, which had noi been beneath the concern o£ Soloti or Pericles; 
such activities he considered fit only for slaves atsd foreigners. On all 
counts^ Plato moved away from the agora and the gymnaitmtii where 
Socrates had been plea^ to talk with all comers; moved to hb Acad^ 
emy for an elite. Though stiH a good enough Athenian to devote his 
[ate years dueffy to the pxobtem of the state, he led the withdrawal 
of Greek -plitlosophy from civic life^ into a cloistered world where 
ipcculatlon might be purer and loftier, or more pallid and academic; 
but in any case was reserved for an elite. He widened the guff between 
intellcauals and ordinary Greeks. 

Plato's ideal remained harmony, or specifically hierarchical order. 
By his insistent dualisms^ however, he tended to accentuate the actual 
dbharmonics in the Greek worlds the split within men between major 
interests, as between classes. He ted, tcx>, a withdrawal from the actual 
world of flux, uncertainty, and multifonnity, seeking refuge in geo¬ 
metrical designs for living as well as thinking- Having degraded the 
necessary activities of doing, making, earning a living, he evaded the 
necessities by proposing simply to exempt citiiens from such activiilea 
—a solutioii hnpossiblc for Athens, or any Greek poiis except Sparta. 
As typically he designed an idea! Republic in which harmony was to 
be achieved by splitting the community into three sharply separated 
classes of workers, warriors, and philosopher-kings, comesponding to a 
crude psydiologicaJ division of man into reason, passion* and animal 
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desireSp thus prevcniing any possibility of real community, or shared 
goods. 

Gwited his sincere aspiration to justice and the good liftp his sincere 
aversion to tyranny and arbitrary rule by force^ Plato's R€pubUc conies 
down to an aigumeut for absolutism. Hb ideal b exclusive rule by an 
elite, lUiHnuted by law^ with freedom for none. Although he allows the 
common people to go about their business and satbfy their appetites, 
he denies tliem not only any voice whatever in their government but 
any educational opportunity to realtze the good life as he conceives it; 
the one other concession he makes to their humaniiy is tlie ^*nobtt lie*‘ 
the phifosoplicr-kLngs will tell them^ about how they were bom to be 
drones. For his warrior class he proposes a carefully censored education 
that will train iliem only to serve tJhe statrp denying them the right to 
minds and !jv« of their own, or to any "silly and childbh notion of hap 
piness.'^ He pennits only his philosopher kings to live ihe gpod rational 
life—though they loo must devote tfiemselves primarily to the service 
of ttie state. In short* Plato's idea] republic might have been designed 
by Dostoyevsky's Grand Inquisitor* While it accentuates the faiiiirc of 
tile Greeks to distiogubh bctvveen the state and societyi and to provide 
for ihe rights of the individoaL U makes no provision for the indi- 
vJduality, sponianeiiyp versaiitity* and creadviiy that the Greeks had 
nevertheless realized in the poU$. It b ill-designed even to breed more 
Platos. Alt that he sacrifices for die sake of perfect order seems more 
deplorable because even so he did not expect diis beehive state to 
remain itablep but confessed that it would naturally degenerate, in time 
even rcveri to democracy, and thence to tyranny. 

Plato had oilier apparent misgivinj^ ^bout btj Ideal republic. A 
single sentence in one of his letters might demolish tiie whole elaborate 
structure: "Subjection is bad both for masters and for subjccia, for 
themselves, for their children's children, and for all their posterity/* In 
his subsequent however, he settled for a g^dging concession^ 

devising a "second-best'* state far his inroTTigible Fellow Greeks. Here 
he restored the rule by law they were accustomed to, but restored it 
with a vengeance, making it much more rigorous and drastically limit¬ 
ing the freedoms they had enjoyed. "Tliosc who keep waicli over our 
commonw'caEihp** he had written in ilic Rtpuhlit, "itiust take the 
greaievt care not to overlook tlie least infraction of the lule aguinst any 
innovation upjn die established sj'seem of education either of the body 
or of the miml." Now he look pains to spell niit the means of pteveni- 
ing any innovatlont prescribing tiic unexamined life that Scjcrates bad 
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said ww not worth tivingf. He simply ba&ished such troiihlcmakjetrs as 
poets. In their stead he provided a state church with prescribed rites 
and. a prescribed treed, authorizing severe punisliments for any in* 
fractions of them. Thereby he became the philosophical author of the 
concept of religious dogma, and sd of heresy, and offered die hrst 
phitosophicat defense of religious petsecuiion. The Laws stun up the 
wjiole story; the "timeless** philosopher had indeed reverted to an age^ 
old ideal—the closed, trtbaf society. 

Jl is surely easy to tinderstand Plato's distllusionment with Alheniail 
democracy. li is nevertheless important, in fairness Ixath to him and to 
the Adnaiians, to remember that as a political philosopher he was fay 
no means a classically serene, poised, balanced Greek, but a casualty 
of the Peloponnesian War, a bitterly disillusioned man who was unable 
to put up with ordinary human nature, or especially with tlic uncer¬ 
tainties and die risks of a free society. It is die more imporiMtt because 
be became a syinbol of pure idealism, and was the first major example 
of the potential inhumanity and tyranny of such idealism when it be¬ 
comes too good for ordinary men and the everyday world. His auiltori- 
tarianism may possibly have had some influence by indirection on 
die Roman Church, as it certainly had on nimdi Western political 
thoughtt but in any case he posed the perennial issue, "It is not what 
they want hut wliat is good for them." said Oliver Cromwell, "—^that is 
the ejuestion. Plato laid down the law* for them because he was sure 
that he knew what was good for them, and that freedom was bad for 
them, l,aicr religious and political thinkers (such as Hegel) would add 
that in complete subjection to authority lay "tTuc” Ireedom. 

On his own age Plato's jxilitkal diought had little if any trifiuence. 
He failed in bis one venture into active poliria, an cJfori to etlucate 
as a philosopher-king the tyrant who ruled Syracuse: presumably his 
failure deepened his disilluaioniiiciu, and his addiction to geometry. 
At any rate, his rigid, tribalistic laws were hopelessly inadequate for 
an age that was changing in spile of him. moving toward a more open 
society in a much greater world than the pofrs* At this stage his 
political thought was significant diielly as a symptom of the ‘failure 
of nen-e" iliai was also tn oime. 
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Til is EaiJure was mudi less apparent m the of Arisioile. 

More temperate, balanced, and ptagmartc Lhao Plato, he ivas openly 
critical of the inhuTnanity of his master's Republie ("How miidi better 
it is to be the real cousin of somebody than to Ih; a son after Plato's 

fastiioni"), and ht made only a iiaUhearted effort to tlraw up blue¬ 

prints lor at) "idear' state. He was truer to the principle of the mean 
stated in his complementary tlicory of ethics. Vet his ruling principles 
as a poliiital philosopher were suljstarmally the same as Plato's. For 

him toe the main object was "the good oE the state, not of the in- 

dividual." l!e had no more idea of a right to self-government, also con¬ 
ceiving a well-ordered state as one in which citizenship would not be 
extended to men trho w'orked for 3 living with their hands. Concerned 
with justice in the abstmet, he displayed as tittle passion for concrete 
rights and liberties: he was as expiicii in hb defense of slavery as 
"natural," little troubled by his acknowledgment titat not all slaves 
were in fact ‘‘naiurally inferior" to tlieir niasiers. And tlespiie -ill the 
empirical wisdom that distinguished his Poliiia, he wa.s tisually vague 
at the critical ftoints of his argument. He fatted to dehne dearly or 
to exam me systematically the elements of comn'tutitinal government, 
die forro of “polity" he thought most desirable- While indicating an 
obvious preference for aristocracy, he was still vaguer on how to insti¬ 
tute and maintain it. He had somewhat more to say on rule by a virtu¬ 
ous king as the idea! form of government, especially suited to the 
interests of the "better class": but he was as vague on how to get and 
keep such kings, and keep out less virtuous ones. 

Mosi students of Aristotle have dismissed his remarks on kingship 
as purely academic. Some have seen in thcrfi a pnidtmily dijguived 
defense of his former pupil, Alexander of Macetlon, whose unfcpu- 
larity in Athens cveniuafly forced him to leave bts school and seek 
refuge elsewhere- Possibly, then, he had. a gltmtncr of the new age 
that was dawning, tint if so it w^ oidy a gUiiimer. -AJtltough he re- 
market! in passing that if the Hellcmic race Yoitld be fitmtcd into one 
state, it w'ould he able to rule the world," lie at once dropped the sub¬ 
ject. proposing no means of union. Elis ideal, like Plato's, was still a 
self-siiflkient little /whf, Iwscd on slavery, in wliich the good fife wouTd 
be open only to a privileged leisure class. This elite might ilicn tiijoy 
bis supreme gixid, rontemplatiou of the Absolute—the Unmoved 
Mover of die universe, which in its perfect scff-sufficieiicy was uitcrly 
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removed £rom all buman ooncems. Tlie thoroughly uomystlcal Ans> 
totle urai never himself so removed, but in mundane afbtirs he was no 
more a man of visicm. Mis PotUics was already a tnonumenc—to'the 
past. It had already been dated by the vUions of his pupil Alexander. 


Chapter Eight 


THE HELLEXlSriC 
AFTERMATH 


J. The Creative Achievements 


As by common consent the golden of Athens was the peak of Greek 
cultine, it foUows that (he Hellentstic aftennath was a decline. This 
all too fomiliar idea of growth and decay, rise and fall, has resulted, in 
considerable injustice to an era chat was opened by the extraotdinary 
feats of Alexander the Great, and that was in fact still exceptionally 
eneigetlc. adventurous, and creative. The injustice was aggravated 
because until recent umra most scholais looked to maiotand Greece, 
especially Atltens. where cteativity unmistakably Fell off: the bulk of 
the original achievement now came out of "Asia,** which revered 
Athens as the cultural capital of Hellas, but which again took the lead. 
And the conventional disparagement of Melleniatic ^tuie is the more 
ironical because it was primarily this culture—^not the ciiltuie of 
Peridean Athens—that ^ucated the Romans, molded Christianity, 
and became the "classical" culture known to later Europe. Hellexustic 
art and thought had much more direct inftiieoce on the Western world 
than did the great iiteiature of Athens. To appreciate the full im' 
portance of this era we must keep in mind, indeed, that ultimately it 
did mark a decline. It ended tn not only the loss of Greek indc' 
pendence but a petering out in almost every field of Creek culture; 
after too B-C. there are few great names, and almost none to match the 
great Athenians of the fifth century. But to understand this too we 
must fiist appreciate the distinctive achievements of the Hellenistic 
Creeks. 

The poliiiral history of the period was in its main outlines suitably 
ambiguous, being at once novel and depressingly familiar. Setting out 
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m 53.1 B.c. to destroy ilic Persian Eittpire, wiili an army of only tfiirty 
lo forty tljcju^nd tnen^ ihc youthfuJ Alexander the Great completed 
ihc job wiihin four years, and marcEied on as far as Tridi;^ but nlien 
lie died in 3^3, only ihirty-iwo years oliU liii empite -n oiKie broke up 
as liis generals began ^igl^^flg amon^ dieniselvci. Out of the wars a 
nijinber of LingdortiA emerged, notaldy thai of tiie Ptalemies in ligypt 
and tliat of lFic SelcncicLs in Asia Minor and Mesopatamia. In viciv of 
Anstocle s dicLitrn tbai it was almost titipossible 10 govern projrjerly 4 
large population, ilie iiieK|jerjenced Betlenistic niters did suti^risingly 
well in admJntsterjog these kingdoms^ creating the necessary bureau^ 
craey and diuingursliing themselves as builders of public works. Less 
surprisingly p the kjrtgdonis rejx'atcd on a larger srale the failure of the 
f^oth: the^ eontitmally warred on one another. Hence one liy one 
tliey succumbt^ to die rising power of Rome. The wave of rhe fuiurc 
was plain by 133 n^c,, ivhen [he last king oF Petgainum in Asia Minor 
commemoraied his entrance into the licreaftcr by bequeathing hu 
kingdom to Rome* 

Thu kingdom had been briUiant cnougFir however, 10 make Per- 
gamum krtowtt as a second AtJieus: and li brings tip die more enduring 
Fegacies of liic HelCenistk Creeks* Aldiotigh a Macedonian* Alexander 
the Great was an ardent l EelleoUt who took atong a copy of his beloved 
Homer as fie set out to eoru|uer ‘'Asia/* and who fancied Fiimsclf m 
the liberator of HelFos. * If mainland Creeks did not tecogni/e Ins rule 
as a Uheradon* Fie in fact freed the Greek dtiea in Asia Minor from 
Persian domination, generally resioring 4 convtderabk measure of 
autonomy, and bistalling demoenute regimes to replace the oligarchs 
nr tynuits whom itic Persians had kept in power. Likewise he hat! some 
idea vt -i cultural! mmionH He not only brDug)it along pueis, philoso¬ 
phers, hiscorians. atid scientists, but started Helleniring the East by 
building many new cities, such as AlcJtandria of Egypt. The kings 
after him carried on his policies, founding hundreds of new cities^ 
and granung them enough autonomy m maintain the forms and .some^ 
thing of die spirit of the pojfu. T'Fic tradition of freedom wa,s far from 
dead 

The conquests of Alexander octordingty provided a much larger 
stage for Greek enterprise. Whereas they liad formerly stayed close 
to the shores of the Medirermnean, for the sake of security or familiar- 
tty. the Creeks now followed in his wake* venturing into q continent. 
Though we have lUtle Iticrary cvjdente of their feelings. tFie record 
suggests [hat many naturally had no idea of a mere aXteniiacfi. or twi- 
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light, but Fell rather that they were living in the dawn of an estciting 
new era. Tlicy were stimulated immediately by opportunities for com¬ 
merce and industry, which they still toolt to in spite ol Plato and 
Aristotle, and which Alexander had encouraged by turning much of his 
plunder into a uniform coinage. Outside of niainland Greece, where 
prosperity declined, the Greeks flourished in {he greatest age of busi¬ 
ness to this rime. Despite tlic constant wan, such new cities as Antioch 
and Alexandria, and such old ones as Rhodes, Ephesus, and Pergamuni, 
grew much larger and wealthier than the major cities of the classical 
era. EUiodes in particular took full advantage of the possibilities of the 
neiv era. It built splendid harbors, carried on a far-flung commerce, 
suppressed piracy by a firsi-taic disciplined fleet, and canted a reputa¬ 
tion as die most beautiful and best ordered city in the Greek world. 

Above all, Alexander had bad a remarkable vision. Soon learning 
that the Persbits he bad conquered were not tlte "barbarians" or the 
slaves "by nature'* that bis master .\rtsiotle was wont to assume of all 
men who were not Hellenes, he began to employ them as high oflkiats, 
while adding otlter Asiatics lo bis army. He himself married a daughter 
of iJ»e Persian Emperor Darius, and encouraged bis oDicers likewise lo 
take foreign wives. "At the sight of these marriages," Plutarch would 
write, "1 slioutd have cried out for joy, 'O dullard Xerxes, stupid fool 
that spent so much fruitless toil to bridge the Hcllespontl This is the 
way tliai wise kings join .\sia udih Europe.’ ” For Alexander had con¬ 
ceived tlte idea of making partners of his subjects, to build an empire 
that would be a genuine conimonwealth. .At a great banquet, during 
which Macedonians, Creeks, and Asiatics drank from a common mix¬ 
ing bowl, he offered a*prayer for hemonoia, "a union of hearts," He was 
the first known ruler to have this vbion of brotlicrhDod. centuries be¬ 
fore Christ. Thereby he gave the first clear political cxprcision to the 
loftier ethical and religious ideals realiied in the .Axial period. 

Alexander’s dream was premature, of course. His ambitious, rela¬ 
tively rude Macedonians were not ready for it. nor were Greeks brought 
up in the pcti$. But at least he inaugurated the most cosmopolitan age 
yet known to history, one in which stn h ideas could grow and spread,*- 

STlie 'AlexsiKiCT Kumantc,’* wtuftl t>C];an malinE > milhiixl ot him hxm sUct 
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Cmk became a univeisaj language, the naiUTal medium for the New 
Testamenc. Greek influence stimulated a tevivai of teaming in 
Babylon, a growth of naturalistic an in Buddhist India, a growth of 
learning and schooling m Israel. The Greeks in turn grew more broad- 
mimted as they mingled freely with the erstwhile barbarians, in what 
they now thought of as tlie otAoumene, the ''civilized world." Among 
their leading tit inkers were some .Asiatics, notably the Phoenician 
Zeno, founder of Stoicism. 

In some imponant respects Hellenistic society was freer, more open 
than classical Greece had been. Admittedly the Greek was now less of 
a poltiical animal; witli a few exceptions, in parturular Rhodes, the 
pofis was dominated hy the larger kingdoms. But just because it was 
no longer so independent, or free to make its own foreign policy, iu 
citizens were no longer so closely tied to it and might be more inde¬ 
pendent themselves. The Hellenist U; world was full of wandering 
minstrels, artists, teachers, prophets, philosophers, Jt provided more 
opportunity for specialists and professionals, as for Jacks-of-aU-trades, 
The foreigner was no longer an alien, stiU less an enemy; he might 
readily become a citiren. Cities were pleased to confer honorary citizen¬ 
ship upon dlsimguished visitoni, or sometimes upon the whole ciiirenry 
of another city (as Athens did upon Rhodes). If these were rather empty 
honors, they at least emphasized that Greeks were no longer inclined 
to agree with Aristotle diat "all belong to the state " or iluti the good 
of die individual must always be subordinated to the good of the state. 
The obverse of the cosmopolitanism of the oikoumcne was a more 
conscious individualism. 

In general, the Hcllenisjic Greeks enjoyed more freedom of the 
kind we know today—^freedom to go about not only their business but 
their private affairs. They began fonning private associations, for pro¬ 
fessional, social, or rel^ous purptises. They took more interest in 
domestic life, building more comfortable, spacious homes and adorn¬ 
ing them with works of art, while their public officials gave more 
attention to tlieir physical well-being, developing the art of city plan- 
ning, paving and draining the streets, and bringing water into the 
home. Similarly. Hellenistic cities provided for education as Athens 
had not, maintaining public schools, (The best known is the magnifi¬ 
cent gymnasium at Petgatnum.) Tins education was aimed primarily at 
patdfia, the perfect dciclopment of the indivklual—^not the service of 
the state. And it w-as now available for girls too. With the growing 
devotion to family life and the home, women came to enjoy a higher 
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status; the Wife might compete for honor wib the Cdmpanitm. M 
qiieen$» women were among il»c most forceful personaliiies of the age, 
down to Cleopatra of 

The uses made of this freedom were open to cxitistdetable qursuon. 
Hellenistic culture t^'as an imeasy compound of classical, OriencaJ, 
royal, and bouigeots elements, molded by professionals (who may also 
be called mercenaries), in a spirit at once more practical and more 
rhetorical than that of classical Greece. But first it should be emphasized 
that die GrcclA maintained tlicir ttadiiion of high culture. They siiSI 
regarded material wealth and power more as means than as ends, and 
spent a considerably larger proportion of Uteir wealth on embellishing 
their cities and enriching their civic life than modem Americans are 
wont to do. The larger cities vied with one another in the splendor of 
their public works and festivals, thereby running to ostentation, but 
at least proving an aspiration to more than a high standard of aimless, 
unthinking living. Smaller cities everywhere maintained their temples, 
statuary, theater, palestra, stadium, and agora, built in marble or en¬ 
during stone.* 

The least impressive achievement of the Hellenistic Greeks was in 
literature! Writers cufitsated such forms as the epigram, the pastoral, 
dte comedy of tnaimets, die romance, with the new theme of romantic 
love—forms suited to the new mode of life, but not making for high 
seriousness. Civic life no longer provided the great issues and occasions 
that had inspired the drama of Athens. The dearth was moat apparent 
in the most ambitious works, such as the /rgonaufi'ca of Apollonius of 
Rhodes—an epic much more polisited and elegant than Homer's, and 
as much more pallid and hollow. As a highly self-conscious perfonn- 
ance, it pointed to the major contribution of the Hellenistic Greeks, 
which was simply their preserv'ation of their poetic heritage. This they 
studied reverently, closely, continuously. TTicy cstabltdied the first 
greai libraries, as at Alexandria and Pergamum. With these they bred 
the new types of the literary critic, editor, grammanan—prototypes of 
the classti^ scholars to come. Since iliese can be dreary types, let us 
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remember that upon ihe likes of them depends the tiansmisston of a 
great heritage, sometimes the reeovery of lost or forgotten master¬ 
pieces. Tile teller that may kill the spirit is as necessary to keep it alive, 

In art the Hellenisttc achievement was comparable, hut considerably 
more original and noteworthy. The idealization of die htiman form 
in classical scuJpiuTie gave way to an increasing realism and diamatiza' 
tion that current fashions in art brand as decadent; the once greatly 
admired Laocobn, for example, may now scan too ibeatrtcal. There 
w'cre also unmistakable tendencies to both the grandiose and the 
rococo; (lie Colossus of Rhodes bestrode a world of nymphs, Pans, and 
Cupids. Yet Hellenistic art as a whole may be called more truly human¬ 
istic than tlic art of classical Greece, as it was certainly freer, more 
individualized, and wider in range. Sculpiors rcpiresented not only 
superhuman gods hut all classes and tyfics of men, women, and children 
—a frying Caul, an Old Market Woman, a Shepherd Boy; they 
discovered the possibilities of beauty in forms of the plain, the toil- 
worn, the anguished, even tlie ugly. Tliey explored new possibilities 
in the an of ponraiiure. ilie free standing statue, and dramatic group¬ 
ing with depth. They were at least true to the spirit of their restless, 
adventurous age, even in their frequent straining for effect reflecting 
its tension and tumult: their an was a live growth, not an exhaustion. 
Tfiey would have been much poorer Greeks bad they merely rcfseated 
classical forms and subjects, or aspired merely to the serenity and com¬ 
posure of the statuesque. At iliai they had some authority for tlieir 
scrained effects, for the piainied statues and painted temples on the 
cluttered acropolis of AQiens were by no means so chaste as the time- 
washed marbles look today. 

In science there is no question whatever that the Hellenistic Creeks 
br ouisrripftcd the achievements of their ancestors. Unhappily, laymen 
are unable to apprecUie tJie work of the giants of this age—tlie almoK 
incredible brilliance, say, of the mathematiciaii Apollimius of Ferge, 
the founder of conics. Euclid we all know of, as more than ttvo thou¬ 
sand years later we still study his Etements in Mbool; but even so. 
few realize that no other textbook has ever serv-ed so long and so many. 
As few know that this was a golden age of science, the greatest before the 
seventeenth century in Europe, wbkh provided the basis and much 
of the inspiration for the European pioneers. .Archimedes, one of the 
matliematjcal geniuses of all time, also founded the science of theoretical 
medianics, in which he was unsurpassed until die time of Galileo, 
Herophihis of Chalcedon founded the science of anatomy, Erasistraius 
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of Chios the science of physiology: togcihet they prepared ilie way for 
Galen, and thus for Vesaiiuj in Europe. Amtnig the geniuso in aiiron- 
omy was AristSTthus of Samos* who proposed the theory that the sun* 
not ihe earthi was the center of tlie universe, and so emlxjldeticd 
Copemiciis to puhlish his licreiicaj theory. On the premise that the 
earth was a sphere, Eratosthenes of Gyrene estahluhed mathematical 
get^phy. 

Wc can do nothing like justice here to all this CJtiraordinary work, 
but we might pause over Eraioistheiies as perhaps the most ilJuniinaiing 
illiisiration of its ciikuial conditioits. He lived in the ihtrd century b.c., 
wfien most of the greater thinkers were not yet exclusive specialists, 
while famous chiefly as a geographer, he was also a mathematician, 
astronomer, philologtan. philosopher, historian of science, even a pewt. 
Possibly he had started his geographical studies under ihe inspiratioii 
of flayoer, whom he loved and studied closely, and whom Strabo called 
the father of geography. Mott obviously his work was a product of the 
oii^oumene, a wwld much larger and better mapped than that known 
to classical Creeks. As he ctnpKaiically rejected tlic distinction between 
Creeks and “barbarians." so he was aided by the relative Ireedom from 
religious pTejudJee, as from the presuppositions tliat vitiated the 
astxoDottty of Plato and Aristotle. His calculations of the shape and 
size of the earth were Ixised on purely ijaturali.tiic premises, unconfused 
by myth. Some of his estimates were asioniahitigly close (he missed Use 
correct length of tlie earth's diameter by only fifty miles), demonstrat¬ 
ing that the Creeks had learned to make brilliant use of matlietnatits 
for scientific porptssea.* 

Most pciiineni, Eratosthenes was for some years chief librarian of 
the Museum at Alexandria. This Museum, founded by the Ptolemies, 
was a major innovation of die Hellenistic Creeks, Except for the 
religious brotherhood of the Pythagoreans, and tiie somewhat mmp- 
ing auspices of Plato’s Academy and Aristotle s Lyceum, scientifi.c^ re- 
searclt had been carried on chiefly by scattered, gifted individuals. Now 
ii became a coofieraiive enterprise, at once more open and more highly 
Otganized. The Museum was not merely a great library hut a rcseaich 
insiiiule, ef|uipped with lalioratortes and sialTctl with teachers and 

* One WIT ihcrrfQ/T be p1«MM to VlWW ilut nn? iJieir mbrakutotafu ftwW bc ftttil- 
fnl Tl» phtUnMbet PosiduiitM* liic* tridl u> eomiti the aiimiia ot anrt 

out with I muOt imatlci one fcn ibe difUBjfcietirt! et the earth, wJni± letf bln lo 
pkue Ictlia muth too tVsiW lo "^wlewt f.uiope. TTin etltil mi [il^lr luJM™ 
tbipush StiatNj and l•(demr W Rosvi B»a»n aiwl Climwphet OoliHnlitn, who 

ihemipon i« mil mow opHmiitkaUy to tint! ihij Uxuiei p™|c ‘o 
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techniciaAs; almost all (he great sctentists of the age studied at ie 
H ere too philologians systemattrcd grammar and pimetuation as i 
means of preserving and accurately ttattstnitting texts. As Benjamin 
Farrington has remarked, the Museum created ttie whole technique 
and tradition of schoiarship, inaugurated the "Age of the Textbook"— 
another dulJ affair that may not iook Uke a mode of emancipation, 
but that nevertheless greatly facilitated the growth and spread of en- 
ligfateoment. It helped both to inspire and to preserve many scientific 
texts that otherwise would most likely have been lost to the world. 

Of much more direct importance, however, was the philmopby of 
the Hellenistic era. Perhaps its grandest product, this was certainly the 
clearest, fullest response to both the univeisalism and the individual* 
ism of the oikcumene^ Now that the polis was no longer self-sufficient, 
civic life no longer the end-alt or be-all. thinkers concentrated on the 
quest for the good life started by Socrates. They took up the problem 
dropped by Aristotle, how a good man should live in a bad state. They 
sought freedom and self-sufficiency for the individual, a good life that 
could be lived apart horn the state or under any kind of state. In this 
quest they ranged through the whole familiar spectrum of possibilities, 
torn self-seeking to self-deniah but the dominant schools that emerged, 
to influence Western ethicaj thought ever after, were the Epicurean and 
the Stoic. 

Epicurus, founder of another academy in Athens, caught that by 
philosophy one could live "Hke a god among men." In making happi¬ 
ness the proper goal for man he did not, of course, spread the popular 
gospel of eat. drink, and be merry (this is a biblical phrase); happiness 
lay rather in a plain life of temperate pleasures, and espe^ly in the 
lues of mind. Reason could deliver men from bondage to sensual pleas¬ 
ure. as ftum the need of worldly possessions, and make them superior 
CO circumstance, liberate them from the canuct of necessity. Having 
within themselves all the resources they needed, men could alivays be 
free in mind and spirit. In particular Epicurus stressed freedom from 
fear; fear of death, fear of the gods, fear of a universe that leaves man 
alone. He was most original in his explicit rejection of religion, and of 
all ideas of man's dependence on the powers above. 

Basing his ethics on the philosophical tnaierialism of Demoerhns. 
which held that there were only atoms in a void. Epkurns denied die 
existeoce of an immaterial or immortal soul. Though not denying the 
existence of die gods too (perhaps out of prudence or tempmance). he 
tucked them away in a cornet of the universe, assured men that they 
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Imd tjo concctn wiili liiiRiSfi aftairs, anil aicactcd the notion that good 
fortune was ilicir gift, beyond man’s own power. He was one ol the very 
few Greek thinkers flatly to reject diMitationi as all magical means of 
predicting the Future. And his ftouxan disciple LoCTeiius, who paid 
so reverent a tribute to his *‘holy Father" Epicurus, had a saintlier leal 
For etnandpating men from slavery to supeistitlon, eapectally the 
irrational hopes and anxieties oF salvation cults. He insisted more 
passionately that in order to live "like a god among men" one had to 
banish all fear oF the gods. "True piety is this.” he wrote: "to look on all 
things with a master eye and a mind at peace." As a godless philosophy, 
Epicureanism svas never very popular in the ancient world, and it has 
remaineii more or less disreputable to bis day; but it has also remained 
among tlie pennancm possibilities of intellectual liberty, periodically 
cropping out in new forms, as men stubbornly persist in the pursuit of 
happiness tiiat gods and philosophers often Frown on. 

The Stoics won mucti more immediate prestige, and lasting influ¬ 
ence, by resolutely opposing all desire for liappiness as it is ordinarily 
conceived. As Epictetus later wrote, "There is hut one way to freedom 
—to despise wliat is not in our power." Our earthly lot is not actually 
in OUT power; we can never hope to escape all pain, achieve ail our 
desires, control our worldly circumstances or fate. Freedom therefore 
lies in being superior to pleasure or pain, indiliercnt to circumstances, 
able to endure any lot—tiltimatcly in being free from all passion and 
desire. As Epictetus also said, once you give in to desire "you are a slave, 
you arc a subject, you have become liable to hindrance and to com¬ 
pulsion." To fortify ihe will in choosing this hard way of life, the Stoics 
taught tliat it was a matter not of individual preference but of obedi¬ 
ence to universal l.iw. While they had difFercnt names for this law— 
Nature, Reason, Destiny, Providence, God, even Zeus—they all agreed 
that it was rational and right, and by their irvetence for it made it 
essentially reh|pous if not literally divine. In these cerms, freedom 
lay in lecognizitig a principle of unconditional duty beyond individual 
desire, choosing to live in accordance with universal Reason or Nature. 

In thus carrying through the universalistn rather than the individ¬ 
ualism of the Hellenistic age, the Stoics were led to their most influ¬ 
ential principle—the concept of natural law. Zeno, the fouitder of the 
school, wrote a RepuMY (unfortunately losii that was quite diHereni 
from Ptaio’s; his ideal state was not a poih but a ceomopoftr, in effect 
latiunali/ing .Mexander's dream of homonoia. His successors amplified 
the ideal of "one great City of gods and men," with lu implications 
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of universal brodierhood. They cledured that tJie "nRiuml bw*‘ goveni« 
ing thU universal commonw«aJih, above all man-inade laiv, embodied 
a prindide of equality; all men were equal by virtue of ilieir common 
possession of reason, common duty of obedience to the universal law. 
Some Stoics explicitly concluded that slavery was unnatural, contrary 
to reason. In the Roman Empire jurists would spell out these ideas in 
legal terms. 

We may postpone until then consideration of this lofty, cloudy, 
ambiguous concept of natural law, since it liad a negligible influence 
on the law's and the politics of the Heljcnistic states. Meanwliite we 
may note dial die Stoic philosophy afforded a Greek equivalent of the 
Law of Israel and W'a$ free from the tribalism that the prophets re* 
peatcdly lapsed into, as well as from die ritualism of the prints. As 
a sort of pliiiosopliical religion, without magic or miracle, it could 
commute a "free man's worshiftw" iteno said that temples were tin- 
necesary because die human mind was Grid's temple, and his suc¬ 
cessors continued to aflinn not only dmt men should clusosc to obey 
Cod or Nature, but dial diey could do so by their own powers of 
reason and will. The Stoics buttressed self-respect iiiid self-reliance by 
making no cheap concessions, oflering no promises of earthly or 
heavenly rewards. They maintained ilie loftiest tradition of pagan 
ethics, innsting tliai men sltuuld do ilieir <Iuty and live right wliedier 
or not It "paid." To ilir end of the ancient woild. Stoicism nerved many 
men to endure with fonittide an earthly lot that left a great rlcal to be 
desired. 

Yet this often painful lot brings up die apparent inronsutency of it* 
creed. The Stoics were forever imisiing on the miknuility and rightness 
of the universal scheme—and insisting the mane sementiously because 
diey ncvei demonstrated it, never nude inieltigible the pur|ioses of 
Nature or Cod. Tlicir rmibitc effort to suppress 4 II passion and desire, 
including wonder, was itself a con less iun that these pucfioscs were 
not lit all clear or clearly goixt: otherwise acceptance ol the universe 
would not have required such arduous effort, ,Am! for ordinary human 
purposes their wisdom was .is siadly ambiguous. It may indeed be die 
best kind ul wisdom, especially for lutd times; but in m> lexicon free¬ 
dom is not die word for it. The Smics were renouncing all desin; and 
pow'cr to choose and carry' out purposcs^except the one purpose of 
“choosing'' whatever happened to be, the one d«irc to be imperturb¬ 
able at any cost. In sucJi calm <»r fwace itf mind diey could and did 
remark that a sbve may be as "iiee" as any utlicr man; an<l they could 
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ignotv th<? tact that a stav^ is not actually a free luan, and has good 
reason not to choose such a lot. Indeed, they made no resolute effort 
to abolisli slas'ciy, to write their natural law into legislation, or to 
rcaJire their abstract ideal of iioivenal brotherhood. Stoicism nerv^ 
many rulera and, officials to keep doing ilieir duty, but cliiefty in main* 
tainiitg the status quo, without too much concern over the lot of the 
many poor and ignofatit, and without apparent love of God or man. 
Any deep, live concern would menace its ideal of ini perturbable calnii 
So we arc brought to tlic social and political failures of the Hellen¬ 
istic age, the losses in effective freedom. Stoicism was a sympiorn 
of these failures. With its railier pathetic worship of Freedom without 
choice. Purpose without purposefulness. Reason wiUioui reasonable¬ 
ness, firotherhood wUhoiit brotherliness, it amounted to a fatalistic 
acquiescence in tlic failutes. And the philosophy of Epicurus, in theory 
radically different, came down to mu^ the same impassivity. Stressing 
happiness rather than doty, he taught a more genial kind of wisdom, 
found more foam for such values as friendliness and sweetness; yet 
he sought above all fieedom from passion and concent> Typically he 
defined happiness in negative terms, as "Lhe alserue of pain in the Ix^y 
and of trouble in die soul.'* His design for living was a more explicit 
retreat from social problems, if in good order: "we must release our¬ 
selves from the prison of affairs and politics. In effecti die freedom 
he nffered was freedom in.a void. Wfiat filled the void in the Hellenistic 
World were ancient affairs—miracle, mystery, and autftority. 


2. The Losses in Freedom 


The most conspicuous toss in freedom during the Hellenistic period 
was heralded by Alexander the (ircal. The self-proclaimed 'liberator 
of Hellas" ruled as a king, daidlng for himself what liberties to allow 
the Greeks to retain; and he became a self-procUimed god too—the 
son of Zeus-Ainon. In view of hw dream of homonoia he may welt have 
liad staicAUianlike motives ill publiciiing this seeming delusion of 
grandeur; his <\si 3 iit subjects, unaccustomed to rule by mere mortals, 
might be more loyal to a gud-kiiig. In any case, bis generats followed 
his cue. TJie victors in the wars over his empire all ruled as absolute 
inotiardis, regarding the territories they conquered as llieir pcisona! 
dooiiniuns. ’rheir suns liad them deified, and ifieutselves beg^ as- 
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suming such titles as So ter — "Savior"; in Egypt the Ptolemies became 
gods in. their own liletime. Tbe Greek world had revetted to the 
ancient paiieitv of the sacred monarchy. 

This was indeed more tike Homeric kingship than Oriental despot¬ 
ism. The kings typically continued to allow considerable self-govem- 
meat in the old Greek cities in Uieir realm, and to grant a m^suie of 
it to their new foundalions, IF their grace was cliieHy a matter of pru¬ 
dence, since they needed help in their wars on one another, they were 
nevertheleis respecting Greek (ladition, "the autonomy of the He!- 
lenei." Even in claiming divinity they might have been respecting the 
Creek demand for legitimate mle, for outside o£ Egypt few seem to 
have taken their divinity Literally; it was Uie readiest way of sanction¬ 
ing the power tiiey actually wielded, and had to wield in order to rule 
effectively. In any case they could scarcely have established large-scale 
democracies. Their Astatic subjects were wholly unprepared for self- 
government, their Creek subjects about as unprepared for federal or 
parliamentary govern men L The cities were not simply hostile to the 
kings, often conferring divine honors on dicm in gratitude for their 
protection or tlieir generous patronage. 

Vet monarchy had returned, and with it tlie idea of divine right. 
There were no constitutionaJ checks on the royal power, no legal rights 
of citizenship in the royal dointnions. The king was now the state, 
appointing and removing high officials at his own pleasure, making 
Law by royal decree. Although there v^-as often enough violent opposi¬ 
tion to his person, ttiere was little reasoned opposition to his insdtu- 
ttonal auihority, and Liiilc cffoti to limit it by !,iw. Plato’s Academy, 
Aristotle's Lyceum, Zeno's Sioa—all the leading schools obligingly 
came out with defenses of kingship; characteristically liie Stoics defined 
it as "noble servitude," but without proposing legal means of prevent¬ 
ing ignoble tyranny. Traditionally devoted to the idea of rule by law, 
the Greeks grew used to rule by men. Athens itself had set the style 
by officially honoring the general Mtigonus and his son as kings, even 
as "tutelar deities." Divinity became cheaper as cities competed for 
royal favors, and as only one of the Hellenbttc kings is known to have 
scotticd the fashion. (Aniigoiius Gonatas remarked of his godship, "The 
man who empties my chamberpot lias not noticed it.") ff most Greeks 
did not liteially believe in the divinity of the kings, they grew nsvd to 
this preposterous idea too. 

In Egypt the Ftolcmies approximated the "hydraulic society" of tlie 
pharaohs by reorganizing the traditional bureaucracy and regimenting 
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[ht pf^santryr They developed a planned, cemtroUed economy ihat 
was highly elikienc—for the puTposes of enriching the rulers. Else¬ 
where the Hellenistic kings tend^ to become nicTre despoticK but to 
less cUcct, Their dominions suffered more frotn deep confusions and 
divisions^ die coromon (aiiurc of the savior-kings to unite their sub¬ 
jects or to inspire genuine loyalty to god, ting, or country. The peasant 
masses Temained inuch as they had been under PersiaTi rulcp probably 
no worse off, in any case passive or inert; if not brutally exploited, 
they were not Heltcnized or in the least etnancipated either* Many 
workers in tlie cities probably suffered more. Record of their condition 
arc typically—and signilicantly—scarce, but the evidence indtcates 
that the increased wealth of the age went iiicTeasjrigly to the Tvealthy, 
the poor became poorer; wages rnnained miscTably low* wbilr either 
hard times or prosperity might bring rising prices. The kings, busy 
with war or affairs ol state, showed little if any concern over the lot of 
city workers. City officials might be m distracted or indifferent: the 
common people now had less potitical poweri the rulers less urge 
to institute any fundamental reform. And all classes of Greeks suffered 
in more insidious ways Eroni the suhoidmation oE the potis^ 

Civic spirit remained strongi to be suF€» To the end the cities strug¬ 
gled to maintain what independence they could, and maintained their 
pride by splendor in buildings adorning, and celebrating The wealth¬ 
ier Citizen* paid their full share of the costs; they assumed public office* 
that genmHy wm not opponunities for enriching thenasclvts by 
graft {as in modem municipal government) but required them to 
spend of their own money in the upkeep of the cityn and they iotoc- 
times made it outright donations in liard times. Still, this civic spirit 
was now more like modem pride tn the home lown^ a local cause 
unlikely to inspire either daring enterprise or idealism. Inde¬ 

pendent Rhode* accentuated the change in other cities. It nurtmed a 
ruling arbtocracy with a high sense of civic rtsponsibiUtyi even to 
requiring sons of the nobility lo begin a* commem sailors; elsewhere 
the ruling class was more bourgeois than aristocratic* and had no such 
training for high command* That the cities had lost their freedom 
tjo make their own foreign policy was not rimply a calanuty, inasmuch 
as in practice this had meant chiefiy a freedorn to make war, but the 
roysl wars went on anywayi for reasons less patriotic or in any scum 
iilcaL* of the poib could no tongin^ feel that they were in 
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cmnnuncl of ihcir destiny^ So thr otic great historian of the age, 
Folybiua, found his subject not in the feats of Alexander the Gmt 
or the expansion of the Creek world, but in the rise of Rome, which 
was putting an end to Greek independence. 

In such a dimate the freedoms enjoyed by the Greeks tended to 
become less meaningful, less fniitful. The more ambitious or more 
fortunate were freer from constraint as private individuals, they had 
a wider range of choice in means of sdf'tealitation, they could move 
about and practice their professions in a more variegated, open w'orld^ 
but they' might suffer from the want of deep loyalties, steady raponsi^ 
bilities, high incentives, clear goals, and also from insecurity in a 
cloudy, windy world. On the one hand, the Hellenistic Gteeks were 
given to ostentation, a complacence lacking either gusto or real com"- 
posure. On the other, they were liable lo anxiety, as pawns in a history 
not of their own w'illing. On txnh counts they began to lose the 
enterprise, the spirit of quest and adventure, that many had had in 
the dawn of the new era; and also to lose confidence in their own 
pow'ers or in the prospects of their society. The ugliest sign was the 
growth of infanitcidcT inscripiiom in Greece support the remark of 
a contemporary that ’'even a rich man alw'ays exposes a daughter,'* 
indicating that most upper-class families brought up only one son,* 
The upshot was a decline in creativity in all fields of culture—a decline 
that set in by the second century 8 .C., but that had been foreshadowed 
by the distinaive creations eff the age. 

Hellenistic an most clearly mirrored the superficial complacence, 
the underlying tensions, and the waning spontaneity of the age. Royal 
paironage encouraged the tendency to the theatrical and grandiose. 
The baroque possibilities of this an were best realired at Pergamum, 
especially in the great Altar of Zeus that commemorated the triumph of 
the Attalid kings over the barbarous Gauls by a powerful, if too muscu¬ 
lar icpresentation of the battle betw'een the Olympians and the Titans. 
Such ideal significance, however, was lacking in most royal memorials. 
Unwittingly the kings of Pergamum also testified that Hellenistic king- 
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ship was not vital enough to inspire a grand imperial ihey stafied 
collecting older masterpieces, prepring for the roiiunc indusiry that 
Would keep sculptors busy tumuig out imiiatlons or copies of (he 
masterpieces. No mo(re iospiriTig as patrons were the wealthy bourgeois^ 
who enlarged the market for aTL Their tastes ran lo fOyal fashions, 
otherwise to real ism, icntiment, fancy—to qualiites of real ifiicrcsi and 
charm, but Likely to become commonplace- A late fashion in pseudo 
classic isni gave a false air of composure to a society that was coming 
under Roman dominaiton. Lacking deep roots in either ihc f^otis or 
the oiAoumemf, Hellenistic an was pretty much exhausted by die first 
century a c. 

Literature was mostly complacent all alongp lacking depth in thoughi 
or feeling. About ihe highest endeavor was the w^ork of Uie scholarSt 
who reverenily edited the classics bui neverihetess w ere mostly jicdants: 
they set up die cl^ical standards of prity* propticty. and obedience 
to authority dial made it easier to imitate the great ptjcts^ and almost 
impossible to emulate them. By establishing the .Attic dialect aa the 
standard literary language, they also assured the toes ol almost all the 
worki wriiien in the living language of the Hellenistic s^rorldp but what 
is known of these w*ork3 makes it doubiful that any mascerpiecei 
lost- Writers embtoidered ihe traditional iiiyihs ami Icgcmls, bequeath¬ 
ing posterity a vi'ealth of preity fable and '‘poetic diction ; they seated 
3 world of fantasy in idyl, erode tale, and romancep the latter in par* 
itcitlar featuring puppet characters svithout force and episodic plots 
without iogic; ihcy pUimbed the surface of their society in conventional 
satire, diatribe^ and comedy of manners; as "educators of Meliks ^ey 
wrote a great deal of didactic poetry# verifying medicah geographicali 
and asirotiDinical lore. In short, they freely exercised their wilp send- 
uient^ fancy# and leaming on almost every $ub)et:t — except the basic 
social, poUdealp philosophicaL and religious issues of the age. The key 
to their *stiperfici3liiy was the pious petformance of Athenian drama 
at the civic festivah. Except for the piety, these performances had little 
communal significance bey^ond another occasion for theatrical ostenta¬ 
tion. They were ^"shows ' in the tnodern sense; spcctacte staged with 
ever more splendor, by proFessifUial troupes, to the greater giory of 
the producers and the star acton*. No HeHcnistic poet wrote any tragedy 
of note, as none wrote the epic of Alexander- 

In anodier sense# show^ was the main object of fleilenistic education. 
This breame a pfcdomiminilv literary education, of a thoroughly 
academic kind Students were taught to read, memori^. and recite the 
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classics, eapccisJly Hoircx< In ihcrn by heart they might be 

taught to critlcue, but only acconling to rgle: there was little effort 
to ^ain them to think for thenwelvcs, develop cither independent 
critirat sense or creative ability. Most symptomatic was the major suIk 
rhetoric. The teaching of rheiortCi begun by the Sopliistj, had 
been emphasised by Isocrates in fourth-century Athens for good civic 
fCfuoni: its aim was. lo prepare men for pubiii: life by training ihtm 
to debate public issues, address their fellow dti»tu on major public 
octagons. Now that great public issues were no longer being debated, 
in cities no longer independent, rhetoric became the rage. It taught 
men to orate about anything, or nothing; its aim was eiot|uence far 
its own elegant sake. It would remain a blight on literature 
thought to the end of antiquity. Meanwhile it was in keeping with the 
Hellenistic cumculum: an education still humanistic, intended to 
cultivate the youth and make them good Greeks, but good for no 
particular purpose, vocational, political, or intellccttiaL. It did not 
make them really good pupils of Homer either, for it began with a 
Je»on in misunderstanding the greai educator ol Hellas, Among the 
first sentences the youngsters learned to copy down, was; "Homer was 
not a man but a god.” 

For purposes of either social or intetlectual enterprise, Hellenistic 
philosophy offered little better education. From the outset all its new 
schools bad an escapist or defeatist cast. Hedonists turned their backs 
on all but private pleasures, with as doubtful good cheer as good will. 
The Cynics reverted to primitivism, praising "a dog’s life * (in the 
words of Diogenes) above all the values of civilization, and managing 
to remain indifferent to die many poor who were less phiioeophical 
about the dog's life they were condenmesd to. The Skeptio, pieramably 
impiessed by the relativity of custom and belief in the oikoument, 
denied outright the possibility of any certain knowledge, thus dis¬ 
crediting all serious inquiry, while failing to make dear just how they 
had come by this certainty of their own; generally they concluded that 
one might aa well live by accepted custom. The Epicureans and Stoics 
taught more positive values, carrying the traditional faith in Mind to 
new heights as they asserted that man was equal to any Ncecaiiy, or in 
effect fr« Erom it; but they set sharp limits to purpose and choice, or 
to effective freedom. If reducing or suppressing desire is perhaps the 
best way to contetitment, tt is not a way to stimulate energy or enter¬ 
prise, any active effort to make history rather than merely endure it. 
In general, all the school* were seeking some kind of freedom for the 
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individual, apart from Im politldal condition; but none proposed i 
kind that wat catculated to encourage spontaneity and creativity^ or a 
free, full development of individuality. 

Meanwhile ordinary tnen were seeking a more Eamiliar kind of 
'ipiritual tredotm*' The want of a vital core in Hdleniatic cuitnre, 
ihe sense of a void beneath its splendors* might suggest another faith- 
lessp godless age; bm actually it abounded in gods. More and more 
Greeks were living up lt> l\Tiitchead's definition of religion; “what the 
individual docs with his solitariness/' Faijoying virtually complete 
religious freedom^ they now did a great deal with their solitariness. 
Only what they did revealed most plainly their want of confidence in 
their own powers. 

Homer's blessed Olympians were fading out into thin aSr. As civic 
gods they were figiir^eads with only nominal fiincdom and were 
accorded only formaJ respect, for old time's sake; they had nothing 
to offer the individual, especially the many unfortunates# The gpds 
who were really worshiped were the mystery gods, cxime down &tim the 
ancient fertility rituals: gods with whom the individual could com- 
mune, in ecsiasy or Ercnry^ and through whom he migbi hope for salva* 
tion^ in this world or the next. Among the most popular were Cybele* 
ihc Phrygian Mother^ and her dying, resurrected lover-son AuR ""Be¬ 
fore her/" wrote Apollonius in the Afgonainka^ "Zeus himself . *. doth 
somewhat yield* when from her znountains she ascendeth to the wide 
heavenT Zeus yielded as much to other Mothers, such as fits and 
Astaite. He could not even compete with Serapis. a synthetic Gieco- 
Egyptian deity invented by a Ptolemy for political purposes; although 
Serapis failed in his primary job of impressing the Egyptians* he 
traveled all over the Greek world and settled doi^ti in many a shrine. 
(The king had hired an Athenian sculptor to i^rve the god's likeness, 
an Athenian (^iiosopher to celebrate hb greatness.) Still more char¬ 
acteristic was the popularity of another upstart deity, Tyche—Fortune 
or Chance. Tyche was quite irrational and irresponsible, dispensing 
bvors by whufip but she coinpcmated for the uncertainty of her fiavoti 
by the hope of deltveiance from Necessity, or raiiotial respomibility. 
And if all the attendant supen^titions that swamped die late Hetlenisdc 
world were very old* not reaUy strange to the Greeks* they took strange 
because of an inaneaiingly morbid strain. Thiss profesiionat exorcists 
were now busy driving out demons—demons unheard of in flomo', 
or in Peridean Athens, but apparently too many even (or the Great 
Mothers. 
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At its best. Ktllcnlsiic religion appioaiilied a tofiicr $piiriiualiiy» 
svith itnplications of iiniyerialiiy, which helped to prepare the Greeks 
for Christianity. Ccrnimonly purified of ibetr grosser rites, and tending 
lo take on more ethical content, the mystery culls could induce a 
spiritual regeneratton. Nevertheless, they remained essentially sacra¬ 
mental, nnracuious means to a salvation that men could not achieve 
by their own virtue or wisdom, and that the individual sought by losing 
himself rather than by knowing himself. The continual gambling on 
new gods faetrayed a feverish religiosity, a play for spiritual goods not 
realty good Ibr much in this world. By and targe, the popular cults 
promoted neither sanctity nor sanity^ They were symptoms of a 
decline in {jcedom of spirit, a failure of mind and nerve. 

Now, the most apparent reason for this whole developinenc was 
Oriental influence. T he forms of the sacred monarchy, the new mystery 
cults, die flood of magic— ^all came out of tlie ancient East. Hence the 
paradoxical end result of Alexander's conquest and Hcllenizatioi] of 
the East lias beccmie a historical cotnmonplaoe. The conquered peoples 
clung to their own gods, never really took to the Greek way of life: 
the conqiiCTOTs succumbed to the ways of ifteir subjects. In ocher 
words, resurgent "Asia" won a apiritud victory over "Europe," long 
before the Arabs and the Turks sealed it by miltiaTy victories. So the 
East would triumph over the conquering Romans too, setting the 
pattern of history to the end of antiquity, even co the end of the 
Byzantine Empire, the fall of Canstantinople to the Ottomati Turks 
“ H53- 

And so it bids m i<i pause again—and fiist to make some reservations 
about so neat a plot. "Asia" was no more villain than hero in the 
Hcllcnjsiic drama. For one thing, the Creeks had long Itad mystery 
gods in their own cradtiion, notably (he most popular Dionysus. No 
strangcra to magic either, they had perhaps known even the hordes of 
demons who apparently came in from Eersia: the demons might have 
been ibcrc all along under different names, unknown to poets but 
familiar to peasanu. In any case spiritual traffic with the East had been 
heavy since the dawn of the Greek world. Periclean Athens itself had 
welcomed foreign deities, tncluding Cybele; Socrates had paid his 
* cspv».t5 to the snake-god .Asctepiui, whom Sophocles had put up in 
his own home. Though Orient^ influence was unquestionably much 
more marked in the Hellenistic eta, this only forces the obvious ques¬ 
tion: Why did die Greeks now succumb to it? Why the failure of 
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mind and ner\'<? And though the obvious answers, already indicated, 
are perhaps tuflidenL, we again might consider more closely the uitder* 
lying causes. The question is especially periinent because the failure 
may appear to bear out the thesis of the Grand Toquisiior: the burden 
of Irecdom and opm choice is too much for man. 

Ai at) aristocrat, however, the Grand Inquisitor was not speaking of 
his own needs^-only the needs of the masses of ordinary men: and here 
is the immediate reason lor closer inquiry. The [Hellenistic masses were 
not clearly seeking escape from freedom. More clearly, they never en- 
}oyed much clfective freedom, had much real choke, The glimpses wc 
catch of them give varied impressions, ranging from habitual industry 
and occasional gaiety to apathy. suUen alleoauon, and active discontco t, 
but alike suggest no flight From responsibility. They cannot rightly be 
bbmed either for the vulgarization of Hellenistic culture, espccJalty 
religion, tvith which they have been charged. Mostly poor and un> 
educated, they w'ere not so niuch ftceing fioni reason a$ banking an 
an ancient tradition of magic and miracle from which they had never 
been really emancipated; wc might rather honor tlic democratic 
tendencies of the mystery cults, which were more hospitable than the 
Olympians lo all races and classes of men. and to w'otnen too. Most 
clearly at fault were the HellenUitc rulers and the elite; the kings and 
their min biers, who dbplayed much energy in furtliering their personal 
ambitions, somewhat less energy in efforts to promote the common web 
fare, much less in ciforts to unite the Greek world; the wealthy hour* 
geob. who maintained the tradtitonal modes of civic responsibility 
but dbplayed a characterbtJcalty limited capacity for enlightened self- 
interest, not to say vbion; and the educators of Hellas—the writers and 
scholars, the teachers of rhetoric, the philosophers. 

As we are dealing with a failure of mind, it b fair to concentrate on 
ihc Helleiuitic thinkers. They were not the main cause of thb failure, 
to be sure, if only because they were seldom leaders in the community. 
Nevertheless, they were deeply implicated in it, partly because Uiey 
so often .held themselves aloof from the community. In their typical 
indifference to the condicttin of the masses they subscribed, tacitly 
when not openly, to the Grand Inquisitor's thesis that the great 
majonty of men arc not fit for freedom or the life of reason. Only 
they proved incapable of hu sophisckation and cool detachmenL They 
themselves mostly succumbed to the need of miracle, mystery, and 
authority, as if bent ott proving that he was right for all mankind. 
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Before the first century B.c. Greek pUilosopliy was on the decline Lhai 
cveiuiially tarried it all the way bark ri> ihe prehistoric iiiyiJi arid magir 
out of which it had arisen. 

Although the Epicureans generally hckl out agaimc the reigning 
siipcnuicion, their loyalty to their master tended to tnake them 
ineffectual: hb spirit gave them htiic incentive actively to combat the 
powers of darkness. The Skeptics were no less ineffectuah for in denying 
the pcssibiUty of any certain knowledge they had no way of declaring 
anything positively fehCi The Stoic^i on die other hand, were not 
markedty disposed to further inquiry but were dbpoicd to the kind of 
cosmic supcrsticJon represented by astrology—^a new kitwl that came in 
Irom Babylon, and that with their aid became another typtcal Hellen¬ 
istic rage. The Fateful power of the stars was in keeping with the 
implicit determinisni of thinkers who taught complete submUsion of 
man's purposes to a Nature or Destiny ibat bad no demonstrable 
rational purpose. In die fiirt century r.c, the authority of astrology' tvas 
firmly established by the Stole Posidonim^ the last major philosopher 
of the age: a scholar so encyclopedic In his learning titat he was admiTed 
as another Aristode> and so basically uncritical thai his learning was 
a hopdeas muddle of fact and myth. And while ordinary Creeks now 
set about Looking for miraculous means oE escaping the fate inexorably 
decreed by the stars, alt the leading schools except the Epicureans were 
embarking on comparable pursuits. They were becoming more like 
religious cults, up dtsiuirresied pursuit of truth, seeking 

instead means of salvation or escape. Philosophers could no more 
endure a universe that left man free to choose and carry out his own 
purposes. 

Tills intellectual failure might demonstrate again that "'rationalism 
alone** b noi enough. But in demonstrating as plainly that any old myth 
will not df> either, it brought out the fundamental ttmitaLiona or de¬ 
fects of Creek rationalism. The philosophers nevei developed the habit 
oE regularly, systemaiically checking their thought against experience. 
Their characteristic passiott for Rimplidty and order bred a positive 
repugnance to the world of diversity and change—die world in which 
history is made. Before Plato argued that Irtie knowledge can be only 
of the changelos, Parmenides had achieved the ultimate by demon- 
itracing that change w^as impossible: given the essential principle of 
Being, there could be no Becoming because this would require some 
admixture of Not-Being. It was only by as lofty a disregard for the facts 
uf experience that the Stoics could assert the perfect ra^tionality oE 
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Nature, the cnitre rig^h^ness of things as they are.r *'Do your worst, paiOp 
do your worstJ" wrote rosidonius in a spell oi nsiscTy: ^^You will never 
eonrpel me to acknowledge that you are an evil/" If tiie desperatcness 
of his elloTt at logical eonsbtcncy testified that he coidd not actually 
ignore the evidence of his senses, it also iIIiisrrated the fundamentaj 
incapacity of ihe Stoics to deal with tlte real evils of liieir time. 

With the onset of asttolt^, philosophy hecanie virtitalJy divorced 
from science: but the divorce was gtilamented^ indeed unnoticed^ for 
a similar reason. The Greeks never came to <!istinguish clearly bcti^'cen 
lienee and philtjsophy, or even to coin a ivotd for "scientist.'" The bril¬ 
liant Hellenistic scientists not only failed to formulate scientific 
method, or any systematic means to empirical certainty* but produced 
no Bacon or Galileo to chanipion empirical knowledge against erudi¬ 
tion a! doctrine. Hence they bad little infltiencc on contemporary 
thought. They inspired no widespread faith in science* no further 
development of the socntific spiriL Thinkers did not go on lo make 
cmpirtcai studies of man or society; the '"Age of the Textbook" J^ro- 
duced no texts on soda! or political science, beyond conventional 
defenses of tnotiarcliy. Much more conspicuous than the influence of 
any scicniific thought was the power of classical tradition that led the 
Greeks aLmost unerringly to iliscatd potentially the tnosL revolutionary 
and fruitful theorieSp such as ilie evolutionary theory of Anaximander 
and die atomic theory of Detnocritui. Ffip parch us and Ptoiemyp the 
foremost astronomers of antiquity* succeeded in killing the Copcmicari 
theory of Aristarchus, wliich uas awktvard for religion and fata! to 
astrology; and tliough ihc obsetved data supported their preference 
for keeping the earth at the center of iJiingSp they proved their piety 
by endorsing astrology. 

A particular reason why Hellenistic science failed to emancipate 
ihoiight. or appieclabty to influence society, tvas its aloofness from 
vulgar consirleritiOils of utility,. TIic aristocratic nadition of contempt 
for rhe "base mechanic arts*' grew stronger despite the growing iti'*- 
terialLsm of the age. "Give me a fulcrum*" boasted Archiincdes. "and 
i shall move die worlds" hut in fart noihtJig world^shaking came out 
of the science id rnerhaiiics be fautuled; abhinigli lie* ivoii .1 legendary 
fame for liis inventions, Phtrarrh mrorded iliat lie virivctl i iiginecriiig 
and all useful aits as "ignoble and soi^lid." thhiT tiTccks explored 
ihc soimjci of power in imcr, steam, and aii pvi.ssiuc. but inadc a.% 
littk effort to 4 pp!y tbeir diutivcrlcs 10 liiditiitry or to snlrstituie 
mccbanhal jwwei for nianiinl labor, Granterl diat improved tctlmwlogy 
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alone could hardly i^avc solved Lhe 5 fx:ial [jroblcim of the age^ there 
was no ncceasary virtue either in a lofty indifference lo utility that 
eondemned the masses to drudges^*' and paver*The indifference itself 
looks vulgar because technicians did apply their stilU to such uses as 
new engines of H^ar* and incidentally machinery lor prcxlucing “mir' 
atlcs/" or atvesome illusions in temples. And tl^eory too sufferi'd from 
iis divorce from practice. Applied science might have stimulated in¬ 
quiry. suggesting new problems and possibtlilies: but as it vi-as, science 
declined witlt philosophy and art. "fhere v/ere no important new 
theories or discoveries in the last century or so of the Hellenistic era. 

in philosophy the aloofness from the common life was a more 
positive withdrawah ar retreat. The happiness souglit by the Epicureans 
was not the bappintss of Uic greatest number: they purchased their 
freedom by an indifference to political affairs dial in Peridean Athens 
had branded a man as an "idiot."' Stoics who maintained the principle 
of dvic duty also suppressed on principle any live concern with poverty 
and paiUn which they taught were not really evils. The age produced 
neither an Amos nor a Marx. None of the $chQols tackled its basic social 
and political problems, or sought to educate or uplift the commun 
folk. And the thought ul all of them suffered frorn thrir remoicncw 
from the U>l\iy or from the social realities of ihcir lime. The Failure of 
eliie inay be sunimcd up by their blindness us the root i^vU of 
slavery. 

By now. indecdp slavery was more widely condemned in principle, 
and it stirred some monil indignation because Creeks as wcU as I^ar- 
barians w'crc bought and sold. For the first: time in history there were 
even some slave uprisings, buih hi Greece and in .Aiia Minor. Yet no 
serioti% effort ivas made alnolhh the instliuticin, which flourished 
on the continual wars of the period. With tt llourtdted the holy island 
of Tlclos: this became an internatioruit market tor the booming tmffk 
in slaves, proud of its rapaiity to handle more than len tlmusand a 
Hay. If some thinkers perceived the moral evil of slavery', none appeared 
to realize the economic and cultural evils, Tlie aburitUince ol cheaj^ 
slave labor was a prirnarv reason why wages ot free workers remained 
w! etched IV low% and idiy teehnicians negleacd to iJevch>p meclianical 
power, tl for*ifietl the atm<ftT7Uif prejudices of the ditc: thinkrrs could 
afford their scorn of iiulity. and indifference to vulgar realitv, lieeausc 
iliey lived colUforiiiblY Off cturap niauua! lafxir. Hcmc free Cireeka 
were themselves slaves to Ujc imtiiutiun, which fcitcrcd thought and 
narrowed enter prise in they could not perceive* 
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We nmy now get a belter perspective on the Hellenistic world by 
teconsidering its supcrHciRl TcsemblAiices to otir own. The expattsion 
of commerre and indti;^try« the advances in science, the rise of pro* 
fessiunats and specialises, the more conscious Uidividuafijini and mohib 
ity, the growing coticcm lor private life ai*d material well-being—all 
such developments, which made the Greeks more like mixlem bour¬ 
geois, still affected only a fraction of the populace^ in a society funda¬ 
mentally different from our indusirial civilhation based on the 
machine. The thesis ol the Grand Int^uisiior is much more pertineiil 
for the modem demucTacics, in which the masses of men do enjoy 
freedom^ and sometiTnes seem not really to enjoy ii very much» or to 
warn it as much as they want securicy* togethetness. adjusted personal- 
ities,i and all the magic promised in ads. Yet the fact remains that 
ordinary mm are much freer chan they were in the Hellenhtir king- 
doms« have much more opportunity^ and thcteforc have a quite 
different mentality. As workers they are not sullen or apathetic, tn the 
country side they are not iUiiciaie peasants but farmers; everywhere 
they expect or demand murli more of earthly life. 'Ilir signs of a pop 
ular religious revival are still a far cry from the Hcdetiistic mystery 
cults.* 

Above all. the modem world differs in iu terriftc dynamism, due 
immediately to the power of its niacJiinery. more profoundly to its 
image of the future. W'hile the modem faith in progress has been 
l>adty shaken, most men still have a live hope of a better future. Their 
very dismay is intensified by a feeling of immense poieiuialiiies —possi- 
bilities that may now seem all too dreadfuls but dtat still include vhiom 
of netv wonders {such as rocket flights to the planets) and shat are sttU 
based on t!ie possession ol means undreamed of in past societies. After 
the initial expansj<»n tfie Hellenist ic Greeks had no such vivid Ecellttg 
of pcatctitiality, or driving faith in a better future. The Golden Age 
that tlicy dreamed oh or that their scholars mulled oveCp svas in the 
past. Their dee[)er thinkers ^w history as an endless cycle, a perpettutl 
recurrence of growdi^ decay, and deaili. Like tlie Stoics, tliey might 
declare the i yde raikHinJ, bcraitse ordained by Nature or t>city, but 
tfiey might well feel k as meaningless; and at beat it gave them Ihtle 
high increntive bui to endure, or by iiiimrlc to cscajse. 

* An inddcziiiil iimlianry u [he vogue nt iJurnkirp^em vtin ran Dotumiu ‘ui vcom of 
.Amnkait Geii)p4ip«^. jmiI pcfhifi* nuirumihri a\ wrll j* niiipici^jirr dUjtmotnenk Thtt 
pqpulsT Hipmiiimo n «TCcb Banning, rvrcj»E pcilviitH m tanhet p’vidcucc el 

Iht tirespomU^nt^ nt ^ Irrr, coinmfTcUl U ntiE a teriQui memnn 

[o btalum. The JUR Uut mib publk ve tbr Huibwiod variety. 
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In this perspective wc Rfially add a rcsen^ation on the moral and 
iniellectu^ til urea of tlic HcIlenisLic Greets, Real M these were, and 
perhaps suffictent to account fot tJic decline in creativity* dicrc were 
also untidy external reasons for the dedine. One was malaria* which 
seems to have gro\vn tntich more prevalent in this era: a disease the 
more blighting because it does not kill in large numbers^ like die 
spectacular plagues* but debilitates its victims, teaves them prey to 
apathy or despondencyp Another reason was the p>wer of chc Romans, 
who started huildtng their great empire with no higher mission tlian 
to plunder and exploit. In the second cmiuty b.c, they flaunted their 
might by destroying Corinth, piLLagtng much of mainland Greece, and 
pulling an end to the Achaean League* a belated Greek effort at fed¬ 
eration. At the same time they set alxiiit wt-akening their loyal allies, 
Rhodes and Petgamum* die most energetic and promising of the 
Helloiistk states. In the following century Greek cities were more 
bnitatly exploited, especially in Asia Minor, to defray the cosK of the 
senseless civil ivars of SuHap Pompey, Caesar* Brutus, and Mark. An tony* 
Rome eventually made the Hellenistic Greeks took worse by miifying 
the oikoum^nct establishing the lair and order timt they failed to 
achieve: hut its depredations might also have been sufficieot reason 
for the decline in creativity in the second half o£ the era. 

At that, the Creek cities sdH had reserves of energy and enterprise. 
They flourished again after Augustus finally resiored peace* prodiidng 
some more great works. They retained enough vitality during another 
century or lo of imperial misrule to contribute to the preservation of 
the Roman Empire in the Easip white Rome itself fell to German 
barbarianSn Wc can gel no sum by casting up the failures of the Hellen¬ 
istic Greeks against dieir achievement in preserving, extend mg, and 
transmiiiing ihcir cultural heritage: but we must remember that as 
they failed they educated the Romans, and eventually the early 
Christians. 


Chapter 


THE R O M A EMPIRE 


L AlyUt and Realtly 


The Roman Empifit b^s agaiQ come on bad liities. Historians us^ to 
dwell oii its grandeur! the tragedy of its decline and fall* the mystery 
of why so great an empire succumbed to barbaTians—a mystery that 
tsas caltcd *'the most important problem of umvetsal liLstory." Hauot^ 
by its fate* they managed to find some fifty different reasons for its 
falL Now univeml hbtariam in particular are more likely to dwell 
on it as the last stage in the degeneration ot dasstcal antiquity. They 
picture It as an essentially artificial state^ which manage to orgaime the 
Hellenistic world but otherwise added nothing vital to dasical cuJtureg 
gave men no dynamic faith or high goal, and so preserved only a hollow^, 
petrified culture. Meanwhile debunkers have pointed out that the 
tradition on which it was founded had little basis in factr the patriotic 
image that the Rorrtans had of tJieinselvcs and their historyp and that 
was accepted by Westemeri down to the past century, amounted lo a 
vulgar myth. In ihb view, the fall of the Roman Empire is no real 
problem. The only apparent myatcry is why it held up so long. 

Yet it did hold up for centuries, in spite of all the good reasons it had 
to fall—and fifty would seem quite a tot. Its famous decline toot 
longer than the whole life span of many empires. Then the castem 
half of the Empire did not fall* but wcni on for another tliousand 
yearsp to become known as the tSyiantine Empire—a fact ignored by 
some hisiomns who have demonsuated that the fall of Rome was 
'"iiievitabtc/^ In Europe Roman traditiim was vital enough to survive 
alt through the Dark even to inspire the l>dicf that the F4nptine 
had never realty ended. It remained a major inspiration lor the West 
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as s granj symbol t)f cammpriweatth, ideals at universal laiv, aidtr^ 
and peace. The Founding Fathers of America were still studying 
Roman tradition wlien they devised a constitution for the land of 
freedom. Call it myih* and the fact remains tha! no other empire 
created so grand and enduring a one, as tio other has been honored 
by £o many estpianations of Its falL 

We may suspect that the ideas ihc Romans had of tfiemselves were 
not merr hcUons, They were neither dreamers nor foolsp after all, 
else they could not have rufed so many for so longp and well enough 
to build so enduring a repuEation. If they were deluded about their 
history, SO might we be in our notions of what "really" happened {not 
to meniion our notions about oursetvcs)t And we will stirely be de^ 
luded if we assume that ideas that seem mistaken or mythical to us 
could make no real difference in hiSEory* W'hat men believe has hap¬ 
pened may be just as Important as what actually did happen ; what they 
believt can happen or should happoi may In the long run count for 
more than the fate that overtakes them. It is now easy to see that liberty^ 
for example, became a catchword in the Roman Etiiplre as men were 
in fact losing their liberty for good; yet they kept alive the tr^tion 
of antique liberty that would cnHame che imagination of Renaissance 
Europe, thereby engendering more tnyths and gaining more historical 
force. Likewise the great Roman jurists were formulating the majesty 
of Roman law precisely when the Empire was in the throes of anarchy* 
and headed for outright despotism. T^cy were preserving the cardinal 
principle of natural bw: another idea that may look like a myth, that 
would become a powerful factor in Western political tradition, and 
that may not be a mere fiction—^if die idea of our "^common humanity^' 
means anything. 

Tlie fadct also rettialns that the Roman Empire began brutally and 
ended ignominiously. for reasons of major concern in a history of 
freedom. We cannot take the Romans at tbeir own word. As we try 
to understand the collapse of their empire, and especially ihetr loss o! 
freedonip we must try to get at the actualities bebtnd their bclieEs. For 
among ihe reasons for their failure was the image they had of their 
ancston: the image of a Republic that was all piety and patriotism. In 
glorifying the real virtues of their republican rarefalher^. the Ropwis 
failed to perceive the primitiveness of their religion, the poverty of 
their culture, aiui the narrowness of their idealism that helped to ex¬ 
plain why their empire had begun so brutally, and why the Republic 
proved a dismal failure. Their national image exenipliiied the in- 
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vl^tcraIc tr^iiionalism rbai was the main strength of the Roman thar- 
3Cter, and ihe main weakness of tlic Roman mind- 

In short, Roman history is considerably more ambiguoiis than 
ordinary imperial history , We may take our cues from the wort of Livy, 
their first great historian and celebrant of their national ideals. His 
History of Rome Is incidenially full of auguries and prodigies, the 
superstitions that always clouded the Romans* undeT^iantling of tbeir 
own achievements. Written during the n?ign of the Emperor Augustus^ 
at ihe dawn of the Pai Romaiut that made the Empire famotiSr i^^ was 
more profoundly characteristic of Roman piety in its nostalgia for the 
good old flays. Livy tamented the cormption rf the Roman character, 
a theme to become ever more notorious: but he failed to noie lhai this 
character had been corrupted by the time the Republic entered the 
lighi of recorded history, before the Romans won the world. Now he 
couid sec only that they had succumbed to luxury and avarice: v%t can 
endure neither our diseases nor their remedies^^^ whereas the Romans 
would endure ihem for cemuries. Altlvough iheir diseases were indeed 
plain enough* and never really Tetnedied, they made almost all their 
major contributions—to statecraft, law, aichitectutTp literalure, philos^ 
ijphy, and the Christian religion—after they had reputedly lost botli 
the wisdom and the virtue of their ancestors. There was evidently some 
element of fiction in their corruption too. 

Hence we must not only distinguish between Roman principle and 
Roman practice, or between myth and reality, but keep an qpc out for 
deeper incongruities, of practice titat might be more impired than the 
accepted principle, realities that might be more edifying than the 
pious myifii Wc are dealing with a people who were much less brib 
Jiant, jmagiruuive, versatile, and origtnal than the Greeks, but wfiose 
limited reach enabled them to grasp an empire and helped them to 
acfiieve grandeiii"; a people who were among the greatest warriors in 
hbtory, and who became the greatcst peacemakers, fulfilling the dream 
fj| Alexander the Great hy the most liberal imperial role man had yet 
known: an unspiriUial people, brought up on a primitive tribal reli¬ 
gion, who ill poiiticai practice roost nearly rcaJited the univeraal ideals 
■implicit in «jie higher religious of the Axial period: an iniemely con- 
aervative* Spttanlike people, lacking any passion for freedoni, who 
nevertheless wrote a major cltapier in the history of ricedora. 
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2. Th€ Rise and Fall of the Republic 


About tJitir history tlie Romans had suitable legends but so 

liiih certain knaM lcdge that Greeks tv^niing their aid cuuld sell liicm 
the idea that ilie founder of Rome ivias the Trojan iicro Aeneas. iVe 
know Lhat they were an TndO'Europeani people akin to others in Italj^ 
at obscure in Uieir ortgin^ with no more iriRiufest destiny^ It they 
entered Italy as war lords and worshipers of sky-godi, they ejnerged 
into history as a small tribe with a simple (leasant culture; occupying a 
relatively unfavorctl region. Their rise in ihc world was obstructed but 
also greatly aided by more powerful neighbors with a much superior 
culciire—the Etruscans* Tlie history of civilization in Itaty^ as of RomeH 
begins with the fioodndaTuropean Etru^ans. 

Tills ttiysEerious people piubahly came in from Asia Minor^ but 
certainly owed much of didr ciUturc to Asia, and more directly to the 
Greeks,^ Beginning about the eighth century they built up a num¬ 
ber of city-states, apparently linked in snine kind of federation^ that 
dotnmated the region from mixlern Floience (Etruscan Fiesole) lo 
Rome (itself an Eimscan name). Tlicir essentially Grecian arc reveals 
an often gradour, refined w^ay of life shared by women, but ii also 
reveals an obsessive anxiety—dread of demons and torments in the 
underworld^ dread meanwhile of deities whose wlli the Etruscans 
sought [O divine by a science of augury, especiaLly a study of t!ie livers 
of animals* Even tJie Romans were aware tliat tliey owed aoniethitig to 
Etruscan religion. "With the lore about omens they took ostt a medley 
of Etruscan ways* from the art of writing to the arch* the symbol of the 
Fasces, gLadiatorial combats, and perhaps tlje dignified status of women. 
Their extensive borrowings* however, emphasized one significant dif^ 
fcrence that may have been due to their Itido-Eoropeati iraditinn. The 
Etruscans won among the ancients a reputation as a deeply religious 
people because ihcy were hounded by the belief tliat man w^as nothing 
before the gods. The Romam, as scrupulous in their atiention to ritual 
forms, were much tnorc independent in spirit, confident of (heir own 
powers. IE stiU quite uticooscions of any mission, they were in this 

rrceni dodphennent of ihHlr Ungiugc tTitow llghi m ih^ir Mdtt^ 

whtkc the mpt€Tf of iIksc orSg^riu iut been Uccpcrtcd tfj the poKihly DeedJH» amitaprifTH 
ihii they inoved bn si a iiAtlon b£k 1 piUnted ■ fully developtU oJiute. Where, oiie 
Itik, did ihc ll»odcTii tlzli^ni eomc fmsQi 
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mpcct prepared to lake over the rale of Ihc Greeks in the drama ot 
East aod West, 

M unconsciously liicy fitted themsclvei for such a role white throw¬ 
ing off the yoke of the Eimacati kings, tlie Tarquins. In the course of 
this struggle they got rid of tlieir own kings too^ and acquired their 
traditional haired of kingdiip- The Roman city-state that emerged 
from die w'ars of independence was not a monarchy but a republic^ re- 
sembling a Greek polls. ^Vhile it no doubt owed soiiietliiftg to the 
example of tlic Greet tides in southern Italy* it was developing its own 
distinaive forms* and exhibuing both political and military genius. 

Ly the bcginntng of tJic fourth century UkC. ihe Romans had won 
iheir Ufe-and-death struggle with the EtntscanSr In the course of tiiis 
century tlicy succeeded in dominating most of Italy^ and in the next 
century they won another lifc-and-death struggle, the Punie Wan 
wTth the greater power of Carthage. With the end of the Second Punic 
War {soi ux.) ilicy more consciously set about building an empire, 
though stil! with no declared sense of missions they cottsolidat^ed their 
dominious in Gaul and Spa}n> subdued Maccdon and Greece, began 
dominadrtg Asia Minor. One of their captives^ Polybius^ inaugurated 
the high trihiues they would rtcehc by wTttmg the bisiory of their 
cottqucstSi. Nc^'er befoi e, he dcclaretl, had Forttmc ‘‘accoinplislicd such 
a work* achieved such a mumph" as this* which had brought '^almost 
all the inhabited world under the single rule of the Romans itt less 
than fifty-three years** (saoibS 

As a g^3od Greek, Polybius knew tlmt it was not really the ttmk of 
*Toriune "—h tvas the Romans' oivti doing. He w^roie Im history in 
order to answer for piscerity the obvious question; ^Viiat liad enabled 
them to achieve this unpicccdeiucd feaij The primary reason, he 
decided, ivas tlie excellence oE the Roman cortstitLition. This was a 
mixture oI autocratic, arisiocraticT and dtmtxniittc elements so perfectly 
balanced that iioone^ ' not even a native,*' could label it lor certain by 
any of these terins. The seemingly absolute poivcrs of the Coiiau! were 
offset by exclusive fiscal arid judicial jmwers of the Senate, which 
in turn ivere limited by legislative of the popular assciiiblVK to 

which the Consul was also accauTiuiljie. Polybius g;»ve the first explicit* 
detailed account of the s>^trm of diccks and balances ihai influenced 
the authors of die Ainericari Corisiituuuu, uitil that -Vtmrricans have 
come lo regard as the main political htibvark of rJicir fTeedutu- 

Nevertheless, there is some question nlmut the excellciKe of the 
Roiiiait cuustitiitiun. As in Auitrica, the thecka and balances ncre also 
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means to elaborate conitjsion, and mtghi effectively prevent rcspomtble 
rule; iJicy included suth provisiOTi^ as (Wa consuls^ who could veto each 
fltlier, and (en tribiines^ any one of whom could veto the consuls and 
all the odier tiibunes.* It coutd be arpied that the Romaas proved 
tlkcir political geniys chiefly by tlieir ability to keep muddling tlirough 
in spite of [hU fantastic system, were it npi for another exception to the 
account of Polybius: there was in fact Jio such even balance of powder. 
Power and miiiative were mosety in the hands of the aristocratic Sen¬ 
ate, whetse autfiority was no less effective bccaitse it was derived more 
from custom than front legally constituted powers. At this stage the 
Senate made lire Roman constHuiiun lo^jk admirable heoiise it had 
earned its authorityi immediaieiy by its steadiness during the worst 
crises of the Puttie Wats, all along by its natural prestige as the otic 
body of proved experience in rule (consuls and tribunes were elected 
atmually)^ but in particular by the stateamanshtp it iiad demonstnited 
in the early Republic. 

Rome had been tom by the c!as$ war of the Iron Age. Initially its 
patrician class had monopolized UjtJi political and religions ofhees; its 
plcbeiams had been not only compleidy Ijarred from political life but 
prohibited from marrying [latrkiairj. When the plebs began to rebeh 
especially against ensiavenicnt for debt, the patricians had the wu to 
make some concessions^ howx-ver grudgingly or bitterly. In the hith 
century b_c, tile famous code nf the Twelve Tables^ which jiisiuguniied 
the tradition of Rorruui law and due process, was piibUshrd largely 
in the popular interest, [n the next cemury the Lidnian Law decreed 
that one of the two consuls was to be a plebeian^ and later the plcbs 
were granted the right to elect their own magistrates, called *'uihunc 4 
nl the people/' to pmteci tlicir interests^ They won die last say in 
government, as their assembly alone had the right Ui pass and repeal 
laws. 

Such concessions never led to full equality even in theory h Tlie prin* 
tiple of aristocracy was always deeply cngiaincd in Roman tnidirion, 
accepted by common men too; they did not aspire to the digniias oi 
their superiors. Neither was there a declared ideal of freedom* suclt as 
Pericles proi:Iaimed in the Fiinciat Oration; wheu Livy celebrated ihe 

*lh€ wnm ifh^^ri'T m ihc liinir Wan, ibr lijult ot C-nnitje. 4 |>ra»g^ isararTflt 

■Icly fivnn mil 4 kcTEAlbiri Imtwcni ifw* fwis lunMin. jitlcnlAlnl ifwi-ndittnl, nhe wji 

k»ll hu fi 4 (tiimK III ni m Mnic^ii: jioUiiun, iJic fJiUct Mithctf lo hiiJii o\^ Omit hn 
luxn Eu CaieiiMiiiiLk, lhf liirtrtFl iht- JMitlr tm follaKiit "FoTtluie"' 

wi'fc no rvmct fafjkai, fm pht mh iCHiiul ueKiiis the ttw oir^ivorv MVin?; v> hii hccljik 
Mtiih ibc |irLHk-ii1 ltftu>ed lO dtxti hji iiunTpi with ihinn. 
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virtues of die ancestors he did not maintain that freedom was vfhat 
had made Rome grcaL Vet all Romans did have a voice in their govern¬ 
ment All were cithens with certam rights recognised by law, in a state 
conceived as a res a public Uitng. It amounted to govcmmetit 

chiefly by the Scnate> hut in theory it was of and lor the people. If 
the Senate could and would abuse its power and privilege, the theory 
remained tliat it ruled by public consent* in the public interest. The 
Creeks early recognized tliai the Romans were not "’barbariam-'’ 

The rulers of Rome displayed a more remarkable wisdom as they 
won dominion over mosi of Italy. They did not simply subjugate the 
other Italic peoples, or the Greeks in the south. While requiring them 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome and to provide soldien for its 
armies, they permitted them considerahte self^vemmcnt and gHi- 
erally made a poini of treating them u> some extent as ‘^friends and 
allies.^' Rome was on its to a more genuine confederation than the 
classical Greeks ever achieved. And as it planted colonies to help con* 
trtj] Its dominions it overcame the inherent Unutaiioni o£ the classical 
polls by another major itmovatiori: it began extending varicjus grades 
of citizenship to other municipal it ics;. up to the full rights of RomanL 
Already all roads iverc leading to Rome in a profounder sense, as for 
the first time in history a republic wai developing into a Large-^scalc 
nation. Hence its political experience would become much more im- 
pottant for the Western world thasi the political experience of the 
Greeks, since PeTidean A them could never serve as a model for nations. 

Theie policies were dictated by expediency* not yet inspited by any 
conscious theory of cotifcderjiion or ideal of cosmopolist and they may 
now seem like elementary common sense. Nevertheless, this wus a rare 
good sense, uncomnioa especially in die more brilJiant Greeks. It 
brings us back to the celebrated Roman character. Character remains 
an oTd'fasbiooed concept, necessarily imprecise^ not very satisfying for 
purposes of explanation since it has itself to be explained; yet it is not 
for such reasons any less real or important especially in relation to the 
growth and maintenance of fiptedom. If Livy exaggerated the virtues 
of the old Romans* these virtues were as plain a reason as any for their 
extraordinary succcss. 

They were to begin with the simple virrucs of men of deeds — valor, 
loyally, fortitude* sieadTastness — which as in Spna were foriificd by 
an exceptional capacity lor dt^ipHne and selUsacribce. Unlike Sparta, 
however, Rome did not ensLive its citizetiry in the service of the states 
ilie old Romans maintained their patriotic ideals with simply dignity, 
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without any such cigotOi», compulsory training. Their vinua were not 
necessarily products ol the Republic, possibly antedating it, in any case 
contrasting sJiarply with ibe vivacious, volatile character that the 
Creels developed in their ftotu; but at least they befitted a people that 
had rejected kingship. If the Romans were not a freedomdoving peo¬ 
ple, beyond the common desire for national independence, they be¬ 
came free and seirrelcant enough to choose as well as do their duty, 
assume the responsibilities of their rights. The plebeians had won their 
rights by asserting an independent spirit, even to threatening secession 
from the state; their loyalty was no blind, passive, peasant obedience. 
Polybius observed that another reason for the rise of Rome was the 
superiority of its cititen armies over the teclmically better trained and 
equipped forces of Carthage, made up of foreign menccnaries. Thus 
the brilliant Hannibal won every major baiite in the Second Punic 
War—except Uie last one,* 

As old-fashioned a concept is die most apparent source of the Roman 
character—the family. It was a patriatchal family that instilled a revei^ 
ence for the ancestors, the household gods, and the tradition of patriot¬ 
ism; the much-esteemed virtue of pirtas signified devotion at once to 
the parent, the gods, and the state. As the father had absolute authoriiy 
and all legal rights, the children only duties, the Roman family limited 
the freedom of the individual. The father himself was in practice 
typically bound by a deep sense of obligation, the need of respecting 
inviolable custom, or the tntdiiionaluin that limited die intellectual 
resouicefulness of the Romans. This traditionalism could also steady 
them, however, the more because they enjoyed in the ancestral home 
a wider margin of privacy than the classical Greeks had, and more 
security than the Hellenistic Greeks evidently had. Tlie lam and 
penafer, their household gods, long remained die most vital of their 
deities, giving the individual some mesasure of protection from his 
soliurinesi or something satisfying to do with it. Women in particular 
had a customary dignity as mothers that more than compensated for 
their lark of any legal power over their children, and in time they won 
a higher legal status too. The Roman matron was another celebrated 

^ HUtoriuii Ikmw punted ow IlEi EkiJune io lUKi Ihe cky dE RoBa«, he hud «ver- 

TUA rul]f mad mamh^ iHtiraptE^illly to lU Livj^i cxplRmLlinp be truC^ or 

td He vrftei that tUrriubaJ tm Uf rcppiu itmi Rmtian tfwpt had 

nufchcd GUI of Uic with teHm m waic to ajiil that Jhc nrf ground 

oa vhkb hii. Eamp mxoa4 hail pm been kM, withoul my teMefluf oC 3tt price- Thar: li 
no quAiJon dial Hch foiith in ihemnelvct euhlcd ihe Rocnaiu co survive co^riblr dlaatcci 
aAd min Uw lau haiile. 
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type, virtually unheard oE in classical Greece- 

Much more anomaloiiS was the role of Roman TeligiofJ» Tliis was a 
purely formal religion, a mass of primitive ritual untouched by citbeir 
the loftier spirituality or the rationalism of the Axial period. It 
amotinuMl to an essentiaJty commercial transaetton with hosts of vague 
deities hardly deserving the name; transactions conducted with^ the 
most painstaking thoroughness and punctuality, and with no spiritual 
pains to speak of. It was almost inaedibly unimaginative, barren of 
myth, barren of possible inspiration for either art or spKularion, When 
later Romans began in' look into ilieir ancestral religion they discov¬ 
ered that they had not tlie faintest idea of liie motive or meaning of 
some rites dicy were performing, or the nature of some gt>ds whose 
names were still inscribed in their calendar. Only tlie persistence of 
fiabit gave this religion any title to tlie holy name of faith. To ordi¬ 
nary Romans it no doubt seemed completely intelligible because it was 
completely accessible and nonrauonal, providing deitio and rites for 
every concetv'able occasion, public and private, and raising no cosmic 
questions or painful mysteries. As F.. E- Adcock remarked, had the 
Romans ridden bicycles they would probably have had a domestic 
goddess named PuncttifA, 

We may therefore understand why Polybius (anticipating Marx) 
believed dial the leaders of Rome deliberately used this religion as a 
tool, a means of keeping the multitude from gening unruly. They 
had not consciously designed it so, of course; yet the endless ritual did 
serve admirably the purposes of ihc state, instilling a deep sense of 
community and order. Primitive as this peasant religion was, u was at 
least free from the gross rites of the Oriental mysteries and from any 
inducement to frensty or extravagame. Its merely prudential se^ice of 
essentially nonmoral gods still engrained a moral sense of obligation, 
untroubled by any uncertainty about the nature of duty to god or 
state. Completely unexalted. ii sancufied the native heath and bcarth; 
tdealiung nothing spiritual, it gave an ideal meaning to homely, daily 
concerns. By perpetual tare to observe all the proper forms, it weak¬ 
ened the sense of care, giving ordinary Romans a ’‘spiriinaj freedom 
of a low sort but piod for ordinary human purposes, (It took die 
Greeks to introduce a "care-destroyer.") .-Vod as the secret of its prosaic 
succcsi remained tlai nothing was really secret or mysterious, there was 
nothing awe-inspiring either about the men who conducted the rit^ 
The Roman pricstliood never acquired the power of priesthoods in 
Oriental states. 
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SiUJ, ihis Tcligion waj quite incapabte oi spiritual or inLeJIectual 
developineiit. It^ foiv order of tnaj^ic not suffitje ai Lhc Rotnanj 

grew more worldly-wise, or acquainied with the powera of mystery gods. 
So the threat Mother Cybele came to ftome trt aoj b,c., on a state in- 
vitation, when Hamiihal was ihreaterUng the city; although Roman 
citizens were long forbidden to participate in her rather wanton 
festiv’ats, she won immediate popularity by performing the miracles 
that the state gods were not up to. (She was credited with inducing 
HannU^al to quit Italy,) And the peasant religion of the Romans 
suflked still !e» when they triumphed over Carthage, proceeded to 
build an empire, and so moved into a much greater world. For the 
governance of this world both the pietas and the consiituuoD of the 
Republic proved utterly inadequate. 

The Romans now illustrated tlie atlage diat notliing hill like suc¬ 
cess, With aucT^ that carried them far from the fares and ptnates they 
grew more militaristic, covetous, and aliortsighted; they were much 
more imcresied in exploiting their subjects tlian in tsaking ‘Iriends 
vtd allies of them. But ordinary Romans at home were also impover¬ 
ished by (he spoils of victory. The spoils went largely to a wealthy 
few, who increased their wealth by acquiring land through loans and 
foreclosures and working their estates by increasinglv abundant slave 

bor. Tile free farmer'soldiers who won an empire for Rome mostly 
lost their own land as a resulu "The wild beasts tliai roam Italy have 
iheir dens and lairs to iltdter tJiem,*' cried Tiberius Gracchus, "but the 
men who Bght and die for Italy have nothing but air and ligliL . , . 
They are called masters of the world, tJiey have m> clod of earth to 
caD their own. In 1^3 b.c. Tiberius, an aristocrat, got himself elected 
mbiine and started a program to help the landieis, only to be raur* 
dcred b> an aristocraik mol). Ten yeare later his brother Caius took 

up his progrant, to meet a similar fate. Tile wild beasts continued to 
have the better of tt. 

Gaius uic<l ^ unsuctessfiitly to extend the rights of Roman citizen¬ 
ship to ihc Italian allies, or "Socii,” who had likewise borne die brum 
of VK tory. serving in the Roman armies. In 90 a.c, the allies revoiied. 
As a result of this “^ial War ' al] free Italians won the franchise, 
Mgnaling another majoi phase in the dcvelopmctit of the Roman state; 
but immetliately tlieir victory meant little because die struggle merged 
mto a war between the generals Marius and Suib. inaugurating the civil 
wars that convulsed the Republic to the end. Generals were now the teal 
powers in Rome, Tlic needs of mainuinbg the far fiung empire had 
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brouj^ht about ihc replacement of the cithen mitltiA by a professional 
standing drmy, and these paid troops gave their primary iojalty to their 
generals, who secured tlieir payr the generals might march on Rome 
to enforce their demands for benefits. They fought among themseives 
until Augustus linally restored order by ruling as an emperor. For 
practical purposes ilic Republic ceased to eitist long before its ofTicial 
end, usually dated 27 ft.c. 

Now, the most apparent reason why the Republic Failed was the 
notorious corruption of the Roman character. Polybius predicted 
llm success would lead to degeneration, through a scramble for wcaltli 
and power. The patricians grabbed everything within sight to feed 
their new Lostc for luxury^ the Senate became so addicted to the giving 
and taking of bribes that the cry went up that evcrytliing was for sale 
in Route. A rising '’equesmaii'' class, made up of Inisinessmcn, was as 
avariciotts, and couintmied m transforming die state into a virtual 
oligarchy. The ruling class now lacked both ilie good sense and the 
good will to do anything on behalf of the common people, in par- 
ticutar the bndicss who kept drifting into Rome, wliere there was little 
tndmtry to sustain them. While worryitig over the threat of this em¬ 
bittered proletariat, the mlers fought every cfftirt to improve its con¬ 
dition or to curb tlieir own power and grtedt after the Graocjii their 
cotiimon jtolity was violence or tnurder. Although they had to worry 
too about the generals, who mi|^i support the popular cause, tiicy 
found a champion in Sull.!. In the course of a bloody dictatorship over 
some years, Sulla ttansfcTTed his practically tinJittiiled power to the 
Senate, therchv assuring the rule of personal ambition, greed, and 
hatred in pulttical life. The civil wars diat destniyrd the Republic 
w’cre ific more senseless because they were fought over no clear prin- 
ciptes or programs. 

Hut the Romans suffered .w well frotn tlir defects of theit virines. 
These were gmundcrl on an unreasonwi piety diat was mjt rondurive 
to sensiitvity or cnlighienmem, was more liable to coarseness and 
callousness. Tlius the lirutal gladiatorial comliais were introduced 
during the Firu Punk War. long Ijcfore the corruption set in. and 
they tnpidly lurvaiiie pipiitar, growing into iimtiense sfiows as rapiives 
provided an ahunchmec of gladiatnrst hut fin Roman leader s|ioke out 
agaitisi the tlci'taflini' <‘ffe< ts of these sprci.irles Cenaitdy nni Cilo die 
KkU't. known tu lii^ tell«#ws as the very model nf an "tild Roiifaii." iTIis 
cctchniicd maxims incidciuaily inchidctt advice on Jiow to get tlie 
most out of staves; when not sleeping they should always be working. 
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and hen old sliould bf sold off.) What worried Cato was tlic gro^tring 
addiedon to Greek culture as well as to luxury', or in panic id ar to 
Creek phitosophy sucii ''meddlesoine*' fellows as Socrates. There was 
sonie good reason for ibis worry, and for the policy tftat temporarily 
banned all philosophers from Rame: die inquiring, critical spirit of 
the Greeks iinqiiestionahly tended to undermine the tradUitinal 
pieties, as did tJie substitution of Greek sculpture for the old earthen 
images of the gods, .\evertJieleia, the Republic suffered as obt'tously 
from the lack of cnligiitertment, or of ihougtii free enough to Iw critical 
of tradition. 

Imperial succe« accentuated the bask delects of the consaiulion 
praised by Polybius. It bad taken a Creek to narrate this success and 
analyte this constitution; die Romans had buiU up ilicir empire almost 
aliseiu-mindedly, as one war led to anoUier, and they had little political 

corj beyond a rcverentic for ti^di Lionel forms, Gtvta provinces 
to govern, the Republic developed no civil serv'icc or trained admin* 
istrators; the offices of proconsul and tax colJeeior ucre plums for the 
wealthy. The Senate grew more ixjwerfuJ fiecausc it remained the only 
experienced body, with a bigger job on its hands and more phnm at its 
^posak And all politieal authority was centered in Rome. In extend- 
ing the rights of ciii«Tiship the Romans Called to develop a practicable 
system of representative govenimem: they had only the clumsy fiction 
o b'ibe$ soinc ijift'ty-fivc for 3 :]] Italy—in which vottrrs were cn- 
rolled, and whkii had a single vote each in spite of vastly increased, 
uneven numbers. Tlte right of franchise meant little bMuse in order 
to vote all men had to come to Rome. For wealthy [amlowjiers such 
inconveniences were offset by obvious advantages, especially because no 
quorum was necessary for voting, and rm voting uas allowed on market 
days. The Senate found it easier to bribe, browbeat, or trick tlic com¬ 
mon people, of ivhom the many thtnijands in Rome ucre enrolled in 
tmly four iriljes, and die thousands outside Rome might be represented 
y^ a few strays. Among the senatorial tricks tbai modern jiolitJcians 
might envy was putting off voting by fitiding die omens iinEavorahle. 

Smiilarly die Republic failed to develop any system of public edu¬ 
cation. By the swoml century n.c. upper-class Romans were liarpiiig 
on the {icrennial theme of the igrtoraiice, stupidity, and irreqioiKibility 
of the common pcoplet luit they did nothing wh.uevcr lo educate or 
enlighten the jsoopk-, fit them for responsible voting, just as alter iJtc 
Gracchi diey made no effort to deal with the basic causes of popular 
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i]Tir«t. Roinaiu of the old school >ftre mostly iticuHous about the 
world they werv ruling, except as a source of plunder. The Roman 
masses knew nothing about it, except titat they were not sharing the 
plunder. 

Hence it was not dciuociacy that failed in republican Rome. Democ¬ 
racy might not Itas'e saved the Republic either, but in any case it w'is 
given no chance. True, the common people always retained some 
potential power because of their numben and their voting pri^ ileges. 
They had to be cajoled, bribed, or intimidated; they could be of use to 
demagogues and ambitious generals; Uicy might be given some bread, 
or ciieap com, along with tlte circuses that kept diem amused: and they 
were generally demoialired enough to look like the ' mob diat has 
always frightened aristocratic diinkcrs. Nevertheless, they had no effec¬ 
tive say in their government, or means of informed, intcltigenc say. 
Tliey bad no organized party or trained leaders to represent their 
interests. The senatorial machine that ran the government sought only 
to keep the popular assembly uicffectiial, and in tliis it succeeded. The 
assembly ceased to be a real arm of the government, remaining at most 
someEhing of a nuisance to the nilets. 

Tlie Roman Republic accordingly ended as a clear example of tlie 
Marxist description of modem dennocracy.—class govemnicnt masked 
by democratic forms. Its fall was not due. however, to class war. Bitter 
as class feeling might be, the common people of Rome were too poor, 
ignorant, weak, and dispirited to carry on a concerted class struggle, or 
to Stan anything like a revolutionary movement. The one signiricant 
revolt after the "Social War" was an uprising of slaves, led by gladi¬ 
ators, who proved their desperation, and the sorry state of affairs in 
Rome, by holding out for two years in southern lialy^ defeating two 
armies, before they were put down and crucified by the thou sands. 
Otherwise the civil wars were due immediately to the arabitions of 
generals, ultlmaiely to the Allures of the Roman aristocracy. The Sen¬ 
ate proved too selfish, irresponsible, and wiifess to maintain its aoUior- 
tty against the generals. 

Vet the end of the Republic was not the end of Rome. Allbougfi the 
reasons for its collapse seem plain, they recall us to the underlying 
ambiguities of Roman history. These svould become more pronounced 
in the remarkable achicseinent of the Emperor Augustus, who "re¬ 
stored" the Republic by cvtatilishing absolute monarchy. In die laAt 
yeaia of the Republic they tvere epitomUed in the works of its iwo most 
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famous sons—CkcTO and JuHus Caesar. Utterly differem types, these 
men alike signaled the grandeur to come, and also the basic \s'eali4iesscs 
of imperial Rome. 

Although devoted to the traditional ideals, Cicero was not literally 
an old Roman but a "neu^ man*'—a provincial and a member of Uie 
equestrUm dais. He was decent, moderate, and reasonable, more Ul«ral 
than most of the aristocrats. As governor of a province in Asia Minor 
he was conscientious and honest, anticipating the benevolent rule that 
Rome was to provide. As a senator at home he urged metliods of per¬ 
suasion instead of forte, and hoped lo restore order by uniting the 
aristocratic and the middle classes, the Romans and the Italians, Al- 
tliough by no means an unsivervtng idealist or a heroic type, he played 
a relatively digniltcd pan in the sordid drama at his day, and fuuUy 
died for his republican ideals. More important, lie was also a ’ new 
man" as an urbane, cultivated one, steeped in Creek thought. Under 
Greek tutelage he became a rationalist and humanisL, a major fipire in 
the transmission of classical culture. Never highly imaginative, orig¬ 
inal, or profound, Ckero was to have an everlasting influence on West¬ 
ern history by- his exposition of the Ideal theory of natural bw-, and of 
the state as a "partnership In Justice," 

Still, Ckero failed die Republic, as it failed him, Apan from his 
considemhie vanity, there was always something stagey about his prin¬ 
ciples; a ThetoFrical quaiiiy that heightened hts immediate eScctiveness 
as an orator, hut at some expense of staresraamhip, and more of cJariiy, 
consistency, and honaty in thought, ‘'Liberty has no dtvelling place in 
any state,” he wrote grandly, "except that in which the people's power 
is the greatest, and surely nothing can be sweeter than liberty: but if it 
is not tile same for all, it docs not deserve the name of liberty/' 
Actually, Cicero tvas not at all devoted to an ideal of democracy or 
equal righii. He made no serious effort to restore the people's power 
or to secure sweet liberty for all; he spoke contemptuously ol the com¬ 
mon people when he mentioned them at all. As a bourgeois he forgot 
his Stoic conception ol the state as a "partnership in Justice," deebring 
that its main object was "the security of private property." and de¬ 
nouncing a "radical" orator ivho complained because not two thousand 
men in Rome owned any property; like some modem bourgeois, 
Cicero regarded the mention of disagrecabie truths as an incitement to 
class war. Such altitudes limited his political intelligence too. makitig 
him incapable of adapting his ideal theory to Roman actualities. Like 
almost all the old Romans, Jic kept Jattienting the ]o» of die old civic 
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Virtues instead o( ciying lo get at tiie basic causa of comiption. or to 
institute any basic reforms. His traditionalism was neither practical 
enough nor idealistic enough. Essentially it was seniimcnta!. 

Julius Caesafp uni ike Cicero a great gambterp was much more ?e^- 
istic and effective, even if he too got tumself murdered. Hisiorians arc 
still debating his motives, hts pbns> and hb jdeals^if any. The un¬ 
certainties involve no question of his great abilities, however* and ^hat 
is definitely known about hini b significant enough* Whether hb 
ambitions were selhah or patriotic* Caesar plainly used demagogic 
means as lie rose to powerp lavishing great sums of money on spectacles 
for the Roman masses. As plainly* he did not offer them a revolutionary 
program or promise them a fuJt-fledged democracy; if he had their inter¬ 
ests at heart, he felt no need of any popular slogans of liberty and 
equality, HU army had been enough to make him master of the Roman 
world. In 49 b.c. he opened hb decUive struck with his great rival 
Pompey by ousiTig the Rubicon and matching on Rome, he finblicd 
off Pompey tlie next year* and two years later he made his mastery 
o^m by getting himself appointed dictator for ten years, tJien having 
the term exiended tor life. 

Although little more fhan a year of life was left to Caesar before hb 
assassination, in diis time he amply proved his claims to statesmanship* 
From the moment of hb triumph over Pompey he had astoundetl hb 
political enemies by his clemency, pardoning imiead of proscribmg or 
slaughtering them. He then put to shame the rhetoric of Cicero by 
pushing through a remarkably ambitious program of econoiuic and 
political reforms- At home his measures Included a public works pro- 
gtam« a rcorganiration o( the fiscal s^^stem^ A reduction of dcbis, and 
agrarian reforms. Abroad he extended the rights of citizenship, granted 
self-government to new cities* made freedmen eligible for high ofhcc- 
and provided for responsible administration by abolishing the sysiem 
of tax farming* ui which Roman businessmen iiad collected taxes at 
huge proHt to ihemselves* For posterity he introduced a reformed 
calendar (prepared At Alexandria) accurate enough to serve more than 
fifteen hundred ycaiv 

The trouble remained iliat Caesar literally dictated hb whole pro¬ 
gram. Controlling the army and the treasury, he showed scant respect 
for republican instilutions. While he swelled the ranks of the Senate 
with provdnciab, he reduced ii to a rubber stamp for approving hh 
edicts, and he reduced popular clectimts to as nominal forms for ap¬ 
proving die officials he appointed- Although he refused the offer of a 
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crown, he incurred suspicion by accepting such trappings oi royalty as 
die purple robe, M sigoLficantly, he was tte first Roman lo have his 
own portrait engraved on coins—a custom that had been introduced in 
the Greek world by die Hellenistic kings. And he proposed no new 
constituiion Eor Rome, made no provision for his succession. What 
Caesar w'as up to remains uncertain; but ins legacy to Rome was 
"Caesarism"—autocracy. 

AI any rate, he got an extraordinary lot done in hts sliort lime. The 
best oE him lived after him too: his adopted son Octavian, the Augustus 
to be, built on the foundations he laid. Tire boldness and imaginative' 
neu of Caesar empl^asued iliat Rome was far From moribund in spite 
oE all the flagrant corruption. Its empire had continued to expand 
throughout the civil wars; Pompey had extended and secured its 
dominions in the East, Caesar had secured the province of Gaul and 
invaded Britain, The Romans looked worse than they were because 
the spotlight was always on Rome, the main seat oE brawl and cor- 
ruptitm. We may assume tliat tlie rest of Italy housed many decent, 
honest, responsible citirens, and that the industrious towns had no 
such degraded masses as the capital. Provincials, represented by Cicero, 
were already providing Rome with fresh sources oE energy and ability, 
Both Cicero and Caesar w’ere rising above the narrow tribal ideals and 
the primitive pieties of the old Romans, andcipating the universaiism 
of the Empire. 


3. Tlic Grajjdiur cf the Empire 


As Julius Caesar had some apparent hankering for royalty, Marais 
Brutus. Caius Cassius, and their fellow conspirators murdcTed him in 
the name of republican liberties. Brutus may well have been as sincere 
as tradition had it. He was a pamoan, however, and sliow'ed little 
cortcem over the liberties of common people. (Shakespeare probably 
did not know that like other patricians, his noble Brntus practiced 
usury, charging 48 per cent interest on loans.) His class had raised no 
republican banner against the dictatorship of Sul1a„ imposed in its own 
interest, and it still had no program to offer the Republic. Within a 
few weeks after the murder of ^esar, Cicero lamented that the lofty 
deed was in vain; a new dvil war was under way. A triumvirate of ^fark 
Antony, young Octavian, and Lepidus, formed to carry on the cause ol 
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Caesar, took Over the state, condetnned to tlewh many of his wernies 
(iftdudmg Cicero), and defeated the forces of Brums and Gassiiii. 
which had been aimed by extortions from the unhappy Creeks in Asia 
Minor. Antony and Octavian then eliminated Lepidus. only to begin 
conspiring against each other, Tltey squared off ai the battle of Aciium, 
in 31 S.C.. in which Antony was finished by a crushing dcfeaL M he 
Itad married Cleopatra of Egypt and taken on the aits oE an 
monarch, Octavian had been able to pose as the champion of old 
Roman tTadition^ OT of ihc West against tlic E^i. His tictoty Activim 
stirred wild enthusiasm in Italy. 

In the OMirsc of succeeding to the mastery of the Roman world, 
Octavian had been as unscrupulous as Julius Caesar, but nuKh mote 
ruthless and vindictive. On his record, only Romans taken in by his 
propaganda could have believed that he was a devoted patriot, just w 
they were deluded into believing that AnV>ny intended 10 jj^ueath 
their empire to his Oriental queen (who u-as actually a fuibbloodcd 
Macedonian). Nevertheless, tJiey were right: the victor of Acimm was 
indeed die savior of Rome. Following his victory, Octavian was ai 
generous as Caesar, refusing to punish those who had borne arms 
against him. and he proved to be a wiser statesman, or at least a more 
successful one. Beyond all question he became a dedicated patriot. 

Immediately Octavian not only restortii peace but mauguraied me 
long era of the Pax Jftmuma, and with it an unprecederued prospenty. 
He gave up wars of aggression to concentrate on the ^sk of ronsobdat- 
ing die Empire, really unifying it tor the first time. Like p«ar. be 
liberal to provincials, giving ihcm the right to appeal directly to him. 
and depending on their services t« help build an Itonest, efficient civil 
service lacking under the Republic; he enforced responsible rule by 
the provincial governors. At home he exercised as much power as 
Caesar had but showed much more respect for traditional fo^. In 
*7 a.c. he officially surrendered his powers as dictator, restoring the 
state to the Senate and the Roman people, thereby winning his reputa¬ 
tion as a "champion of libeny.*' The Senate and people reaprorated by 
delegating suptemc autJioriiy to him for a ten-year lerm, and kept it- 
nrwing tlic delegation to the end of his life. They also formally gave 
him hb name of Augustus, which connoted sacred and superhuman, 
and later the title "Fatlier of hb Country-" The Greek cities m -Asia 
hfinor were more extravagant in iheir gratitude, officially ronfetring 
on him such titles as "Savior of all mankind" and Founder of die 
whole Universe.” He was at least the founder of a new political order. 
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which his long reign of more than forty years hrmly e^tablisfted. 

Tliis order, the ceicbraied ‘^Ftiocipate/' was an absolute monarchy 
under the guise of tepublican foetus. In deference to the Lraditionat 
haired ot the name of klng^ Augustus was called imp^tdior^ or conh 
mander in chief, and htmsell du»e tlie tide of princeps, or "fiist 
citizen of the states as such# he took pami lo have the Senate approve 
alt his decrees. Most historians assume that tie retained republican 
forms only lo dtsgube die monarchy he deliberately esublished- Oihcn 
(like Fcrrem) betteve that he was genuinely devoted to the republican 
ideal, and that he consented to rule as a monarch all liis life only be¬ 
cause: the people forced him to» sharing tbeir fear that his retirement 
wouid bring on civil war again.^ Whatever his motives, there h no 
question about his aiitocratir powers. He rein forced his authority by 
legally constituted powers^ taking on such ofhees as consul, censor, and 
trihuneA he retained full control of the army and the treasuryi together 
wiili direct control of ihc stronger provinces; and he made war and 
peace, as he made the laws that die Senate approved. By the end of his 
long reign, only some oldsters had personal memories of the Republic 
that Cicero had died for; '“Caesartsm" had permanenvly replaced re* 
publican government. It iiajt also been called fasebm. 

Tlie Frincipaie may ihercfore be regarded as a grand hoas, or a 
myth. We need to keep in mind its obvious shortcomings by republican 
standardsj in particular the Jiiltirc of Augustus to build in safeguards 
against abuses of tlie power he wielded. But first we need to realize that 
his princj|}ate was by no means a mere myth.. Augustus h?d himself 
set a high example of responsible rule^ proving that power does not 
always ccirrupt (else there is no hope for tise bumaa iai:e)^ proving it 
more atriklngly because he had virtually absaluce powers More impnr^ 
loiu for tlie long run^ he had not claimed the rights of an absolute 
momnrh, or asserted the duty of unquestioning obedience. As ptinc€ps 
he had committed himself to Cicero^s ideal theory of tile slate. 

In tbU theory the state was a commonweahh, tfic property of the 
petjple, who were ibe sourct of all authority* The emperor was a serv¬ 
ant ol die people, ruling by commoii consent, exercising only the 
audiority they had delegated to bim; his office was the higliwi form of 


* Towind^f til his hff AuKUiiii^ prcfumd jKMuni uf hu uenrdihip, wKich 
^ uuctibfd PCI ihe milt of vtrkiui tcfii|ilrci. in ihb he Emphaslni thii Iwitl "rrUmrtl 
IP ihe iJi4 fp Um: icjII of ih« Stiuici and tbt Tht 

wpV UiAt hfl* icrrvU^ n in AnUri, ■w<kiii Aiwyra. The of AugijMui mtthi 
iTjcUw to koo«rln% ibiE wat made (lit ca|^ul ot Tiukcv bi Ketail Aiiturl. 

aocKihef dodKXEtd tllOiUw mad F^ibcf of hii CouAUy, 
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civic duty, not a personal privilege. Hence the deiricaiion of the em¬ 
peror, a custom that hc^ui when Augustus conferred divine honors on 
Julius Caesar, was not the source of his pow'er but a symbolic blessing, 
or posthumous reward for high service, The best of the Roman enr 
perors were perhaps as worthy of worship as many of the^ saints to 
come. They Itepi restating the ideal theory: ''the idea of a kingly gpv- 
entment,” in ihe words of Marcus Aurelius, “that most of all respects 
the fretdom of the governed." Some other craperors made such a Utcc 
of it that unsympaiheik hiscoriam have described it as a vulgar fraud; 
yet the ideal was vital enough to survive all corropiion and abuse, out¬ 
live the Empire itself. It emlirined the basic principle of comututional 
govemmenr, kingly power limited by law. ll became a wmerstotie in 
Western political cradiiion. providing a basis for opposition to tyranny 
long before the separation of powers was worked out in constitutions, 
fly his liberality to the provinces Augustus also stimulated loftier 
ideas of Rome's imperial mission. Hi.s policy was a blend of tribalisro 
and univetsalistn that fell short of Ciceros ideal of "a single camtuon- 
wealth of gods and men," but that still impressed men as the dawn of 
a new' era in history. It tnsjiired Virgil's deiteid. the grandest statement 
of the Roman mission. Aeneas was no Homeric hero, seeking personal 
glory aJid fame, hut the dedicated founder of the Roman nation; bis 
travails were epical because this nation represented a new hope for 
the human race, a hope of peace, of order, of dvihraiioo. M the 
Principatc maintained jwace and order for two ceniurics, the idra o^ 
coimofmUi grew more pervasive and explicit, "For tne as Aniooinui, 
wrote Marcus Atirelius, "my city and bthertand is Rome, hut as man. 
the world"; and he took for granted that his highest obligation was to 
the woild. Tlie less exalted emperors before him had generally shoi^ 
enough sense of ohligaiion to the provinces to win more popularity 
abroad titan at home, Circeks declared not merely loyalty but a fervent 
gratitude, "You Romans." cried the orator Aristides, are the on y 
rulers known to History who have reigned over free men. , . . Tlte 
lustre o£ your rule is unsullied by any breath of ungenerous hcwtilityi 
and the reastm is that you younelves set the example of generosity by 
sharing alt your power aiitl privileges with your subjects ... so that in 
yunr day a combination has l»ecn achieved which previously ajipeared 
iptite impossi file— die tomhinalioti of consummate power with Ctin- 

imnmaie Ijeiieiolciue _ Runu- is a cimdel that Itas all the [woptci of 

the Eanli fot its villagets. ’ 

This was rhetoric, of course: Homan imperial rule was never so 
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iiti9LiiIjcd or con^utiimatc:. Nc^'cnheless^ ih^ Romans wer^ indeed ihe 
only nilers fcnoivn to history to win froji) subjocts such praise ^ giisirti- 
tans of universal fjeetloiHi In A.n, eis their conception of empire as a 
commonwealth culminated in a measiite c}ui£c utiprecedenied; an edict 
of the Emperor Caracatla conferred Roman citizenship upon virtually 
aU the free meii of ihe Empire. Admittedly his motive was not idealistic 
—it was primarily to swell (he number of laxpaycrs;; and by this lime 
Roman cici^ensUip conferred no political rights of panicipation in die 
governrneTit. Vet it did cneaii equality before the law. Hliat had been a 
jealously guarded privilege in Athens, eom|^rah)e lo membmhip in 
an exclusive club^ became the riglii of all free membcTs of the coni- 
muniiy. The Romans gave the West the concept of ‘‘the people/" 
unknown in classical Greece^ IK* law Lite citizen was a persona; a rnaii 
u-ith private rights to life, liberty, and property—rights declared and 
protecied by tlie state. For tiie Romans had developctl a law appro¬ 
priate to a universal commonweahh. 

Tlxc development was typically anomalous. Roman law began like 
all other Jaw as tribal custom* ^^sacred'" only because it was increly 
tnbal and more ritualisilc than reasoned. As the Romans built up their 
cmpirei witli no ideal purpose in mind, they hail to administer law' to 
di^'crsc peoples with alien customs; and tJiough tJsey found iJic task 
distastcfuJ. they gradually evolved a j^^ gentium, a "law of nations"' 
different from their own civil taw, or "law of the citizens."" Ttic jus 
geifi'iuiTf became a lau' of contract, applying to all men alike regardless 
of their mbal status^ and it therefore implied a principle of equity of 
'riaturar'’ justice above mete convention. With the help of Greek 
phitos(}phy^ to which old Rom^tns had been lio^ttle, this principle be^ 
came explicit. 

lender die PrincSji^te tite Romans also began to develop a unique 
class of jurists to rationalize and systematize tJieir law* tiiakc it a 
science^ as the much more intellecuia] Greeks fiad uev’er done, -f Plato's 
Laws Teinained an academic perfortnance,) Generations of magistrates 
and jurists, mosth anonyntous, mttsily x eiy ptacticaJ men and no doubt 
conservative^ worked quietly to build up a system of !aw that was one 
of the most impressive intelleciual achicvenicnis of antiquity* and in 
rfftci a social revolution. In general it was by stU odds the must equi¬ 
table. rt'^soiiable. and ciilightaied law that man had yet fmmiiJateth far 
transcenthiig tJic |iixIgc|>odge of ‘Cod-gisen" laws in tJic Old Testa¬ 
ment. U wasaki cssetuially raCmnal !aw. govcnictl by the h^gh: of equity* 
based on the premise that men ueic responsible beings who of their 
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o\^n vaJiiicn entered into contractual rdations, reciprocal rigiiB and 
duties. In particular the jurists mosE dearly transcended tribal and 
prejudicej by the concepts of ccMmopo^ii and natural la^v, Roman Ixw 
thereby became one of rhe major emancipations tn history. 

Cicero* again, had siiinmed up the premises of natural law: Since 
tltere is nothing better than reason, and since it exists both ui man 
and God. the first common possession of man and God is reason^ But 
those who have reason in common must also Itave right reason in com¬ 
mon. And since right reason is Law* we must helieve that men have 
Law also in common with Ihe gods. Further* those who share Law 
must also share Justice r and tliose who share these are to be regarded 
aa members of the same commonstfealth*'' The actual laws of nations 
fell short of such justice^ reflecting “bad habits and false beliefs,' but 
"true law" remained imive™L unebanging, aJid everlasting because 
it was founded ^*not upon men'i opinions, but upon Nature." And 
true law incorporated a basic principle of ctjuaJtiy^ onderlying all 
di^erencers of class, raxe, and culture* because of men $ common poi- 
session of reason. Accotdinglyp the jurist LTlpian asserted that slavery 
Was strictly unnatural even though it w^as written into the law^ of all 
nations; ‘"So far as jiu is concerne<l+ slaves arc not counted as 

being persons; but this is not so under because so far as 

it is concerned alt men are equal/" His contemporary Tryphonimus 
likewise asserted that *ltberty is included in natural Jaw. ,\s Cicetx? 
had put It, 'We are servants of the lawf in order that we may be fr«* 

Tliat rhe Romans continued lo count slaves as not persons reminds 
us again how far their practice fell short of their ideal theory. But 
again the theory made a real difference, and in the long run counted 
for much more- It is hard to realize how much more becaiise we now 
take for granted a great deal of Roman law^ beginning with its stress 
on due process and the simple idea (iti lUpian i words) of 
every man his own/' And of tlie do$e to a billiofi people who now live 
under codes indebted to the Romans, those in ihc Western democ- 
racits art indebted above all to the concept of natural law. Passing 
into Christian thought, this became so deeply embedded in Western 
tradition that it entered silent assumptions as w'ell as conscious theory* 
Men were disposed to resist arbitrary law" or exercise ol ion% 

before they invoked, natural law to suppqrt the doctrine of "naitrral 
rights/' Americans weie speaking out of ancient tradition when they 
appealed to "the laws oE nature and nature's God"' in the preamble 
CO their Deciaration of Independence. 
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So we might now pause to considcT this "myih," HeUcnistic ihinkeis, 
sudt a$ the skeptic Cameades. had pointed out the ptatn objections to 
the Stoic doctiiner law is on the face of it 3 matter of convention. 
teUcciiiig ladiraliy diverse customs and bettels, emphasidng that men 
do not in fact agree on a universal, everlasting law. Cicero himself 
gave this ateay when he ventured to cite an example of natural taw; 
*‘jyo one shall have gods to himself, either new gods or alien gods, 
unless recognised by the state." Hit "right reason"—alwaj3 something 
di&cxent from the other fellow’s reason—likes vise failed to dispel the 
ambiguities of his key term "Nature." So capitalised. It means or con¬ 
notes something divine, but all religious history testifies that men can¬ 
not agree on the nature or will of God, if any. In the sense of the 
physical universe, "nature” scarcely amhorties any law of justice; the 
most apparent taw of life is the law of tooth and daw. "Natural” too 
may mean many differen] things. Tram customary or appropriate to 
essential or ideal. For such reasons the doctrine of an eternal, im¬ 
mutable taw may always be used to sanctify tJie status quo- Cem-terva- 
tives have not needed Cicero's cue to sanctify property rights in 
particular, though these obviously temporal, mutable arrangements 
always deprive many men of property aitd involve apparent injustice. 
{The Roman jurists did not. agree on w-betber property was natutal or 
conventionaL) Nor is k ever clear whether natural law requires men to 
obey or to resist actual taws that seem unjusi. 

Vet the concept is not so meaningless as current fashions in realtstn 
would have it. Another common meaning of "nature” la htunaii 
nature: ific nature, one may say on wholly realistic grounds, of a social 
arumal who does in fact possess a power of reason, who has common 
bask needs, and who can live only by living with his fellows. Hence 
men everywhere recognize the necessity of law and for the most part 
obey it, at considerable sacrifice of their immediate selfish intereats. 
Granted that law is primarily a matter of custom and convention, it 
everywhere involves some element of rationality and some idea of 
impartiality; no known code declares in so many w^ords tliat the strong 
have a right io do whatever they please to the weak. Historicallv law 
has involved some virtually universal principles of justice, resting on 
the permanent needs of social life. All codes, for example, normally 
ptobibii murder and theft within the community, and require men 
10 keep Ihetr plighted word. And especially important in a history of 
freedooi has been a different meaning of "natural” taw—natural as 
designating not what is but what ou^t to be. Generally the Stoics 
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pTOposKK) H as a face, an ^vciJasting law lomchow written inta the 
constitution oE the universe' they were most vulnerable when they 
asserted^ as Cicero did, that "law b not a product oE human thought." 
Yet they always dtstingimhcd ii twm actual laWp and proposed it as a 
norm* It is reasonable at least as an ideal of equity, a necessary means 
of declaring some actual laws unjust, or oE opposing such institutions 
as slavery: li puts the baste law where it must be in any free society, 
beyond the whim of the Tulers or the interests of any one class. 

At any ratc^ roughly universal principles of justice are indbpensablc 
when men try to set up international law, as they are now doing in 
the United Nations, and a^ the Romans did in the course of administer¬ 
ing their heterogeneous empire. What gave the Roman Empire its 
grandeur^ and its abiding influence^ was not its wealth and power 
but these ideas of a universal commonwealth and a universa! law. 
The '^stupendous majesty of the Roinan peace" that awed Pliny was 
no mere myth. 

Immediately the Pax Romania meant two ceniuHes of relative peace 
and order such as the Mediterranean world had never tnowfi before, 
and would never know again* But unparallded as it was in the history 
of empire^ it meant much tttore than the mere absence of war. It 
gave birth lo a positive hope tliat men could live together in harmony 
and security, in an ordered civili/ation^ under the reign of justice, A 
century after Augustus the hope became a posithe faith under a 
series of cxcepcinnally dcvoicd^ high-rninded emperora—^Nerva, Trajan^ 
Hadrian, Amonituis Pius, and Marcus Aufebus. Coins of this penod 
bore legends of the Times of Happiness, and of everlasting promise. 
This was a tad itluiion, we now tnorw; but it spread the dream of 
Alexander the Great, a dream of world order that would haunt the 
imagination o£ the West ever aftex^ and eventually would be embodjcd 
in a United Nations. It ted to glimmerings of a faith tn progress. Early 
Christians themselves were sometimes dazzled, in spite of their dis¬ 
position to be horrified by the wickedness of pagan Rtime, and to 
welcome the prospect of die end of this corrupt world. Tenullian. 
wrote: ^'The world is every day better known, belter cultivated, and 
more ovtUred than before." 

The civility was targety amfitied to the odes, of couisc* but there 
were many hundreds of these, still disiitictive for tlie splendor of their 
public worts. The Romans had carried on ibe Hellenistic tradition. 
Founding many new cities ant! granting comiderablc municipal self- 
government, TTie spirit of the poiis was stiU alive, in an empire that 
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had something of the feel if not the forms of a confederation. Freedom 
of moTement vos supplemented by more social mobility tlian there had 
been in the Republic, more opportunity for the energetic and enter* 
prising; a rising class of Freedmeti took over much of ilie buimess of 
administering the Empire. The upper classes maintained the tradition 
of civic responsibility, serv^lng as public ofTtdals without pay. and 
spending bvuhJy for civic purposes. The Roman were in some respecu 
not only more practical but more imaginative than the GrecU in 
promoting the amenities of civic life.. As architects they wem beyond 
the simple posE and linteh exploring the possibilities of arch and vault 
in monumental public buildings; as engineers they conirtbuted to 
both health and comfort by inttoducing stwetSi^ baths, and central 
heating, while also building their superb roads and iheir massive 
aqueducts to bring in the life-giving waters—for want of which the 
5 ites of scores of splendid cities in the Neat East now support only a 
poor village/ In the midst of all this munificence most people remained 
very poor, and their condition must concern us shortly; but in the 
cities a fairly large proportion were able to a high standard of 

comEortablCf. civilized living.. 

They recall the most obvious concribution of Rome — the presers'a’ 
lion and transmission of Greek culture. Although Romans of the old 
school typically professed some contempt for the Greeks as corrupt 
and effeic, their high culture was essentially Creek by the time of 
Augustus; in the well-known words of Horace* Greece had taken 
captive her rude eonquerots," The captives produced important 
works in their own righii developing such new forms as tltc satire 
of Horace, using Greek forms to express ihdx own distinctive ideals, 
as in Viigira Am^id^ and creadiig a tew masterpieces that survived 
the loss of the Greek, originals that had inspired them, as the great 
poem of Lucretius Oh ike N&ture of Tiftings did more for the philcssr 
ophy of Epicurus than the extant fragments of his own work. The&r 


* Alia oam pm pei^pd the man tutunUjig |Mpaf<»imi nC itic t xpj&bed 

■pleiHkiiii. AUtuQfiGh llie dou o^uiitr^ in ilic Nc&r lodai'. 

b onl; (Helming lo ^ppitajidi %bt tere] ct iveiEt^ *nd culcute ra Alia Stinai undft 
Kmaii mle, irhcxi tlxre were ievml liuiuind diba Emponziu cnougli to Imnc Lheir ^wn 
Vdim. Ai TTwf all Iti lujor lowtu 00^^17 tbc of anclenr dtia, lod cn\y a lew of tttnfl 
have oar pubik looimmcnu worthy ol 1 moffiOLCi cotupdfitoa with the coufit^cH icmplei. 
thfumi, oQi$Diimida, tuibi, and g)iiuiaiu tbc ruim of which otitJ Uiter the Siaiid. MoUf 
enoC-luBieuii litfl—^E|»baaii, S'umanr Laptlkea. xinlhttt, and Tror- ^ utm* 
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CoHdnhiim oolumiii embaUlRl Eai ihc walJi pcouui huu or Hobla nuf tesiiiul a 
Uavclar tbat a aij met fxtatiAtd in liic vklnicy. 
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basic contribution! however^ is teptesented by ihe work of Cicero. 
Uuorigina], ufupoituxntouSp and uosp^rkUng, but sensible and tactful, 
he transiTiltted Creek thougfit in a somewhat diluted form [hat fttight 
be better suited to the nee^ of ordinary men and daily life, especially 
in the stJlJ-backward region of western Europe. He also heralded an 
important type bequeathed by the Romans—tlie type o£ cultivated 
gentleman, at onte man of letters and man oE the world, who need 
not be a man of noble birth. Cicero could make an admirable edu¬ 
cator for humanistic purposes, even for democratic purposes unlike 
his own. Not very atuaciive as a personj or ever really dbiinguished 
as a mind^ he in this view merited the reverence accorded him by 
IVestemers to this century, and may symbolize the aeiuevemeiit of the 
Empire ordered by the man w^ho had him killed- 

Altogether^ this achievement was impressive enough to justify the 
exceptional attention the Roman Empire has got from historians, from 
Polybius on. As we approach its end we might consider the testimony 
of another Greek hisiortarkr Ammianus, Writing in the fourth century 
A.D., when Rome had long since I^Uen on bad times, be could no longer 
dw^ell on its excellent constituiton. He had instead many harsh things 
to say, about not only tlie fffoverbial vices of the capital but the brutal 
oppression of common men—symptoms of a degeneration worse than 
Polybius had predicted^ Nevertheless^ Ammianus was mttch more 
devote! to Rome, now become venerable, even writing in Latin 
instead of his native Greek. Kinnelf still a pagan in an empire abo- 
become officially Christian, he was a lover of daaaical culture; and 
Rome was to him tlie bulwark of this cultute against the rising bar¬ 
barism. Although in die next century it was to succumb to the barbar¬ 
ians, it Impressed him as virtually immortaL He anticipated the myth 
of the ^'Eternal City/^ as Rome was christened by RutiliuSt the last 
of the pagan poets, after it bad been sacked by Alaric in the year 410. 
By hb fidelity Ammlanus lent dignity to the myth, exemplifying why 
the fall oi Rome seerm more tragic than that of any other empire. 

Yet it no loiiger seems at alt mysterious, or simply tragic. VVe can 
make out plenty of signs of inner rot long before ihe barbartans took 
over Rome! as they could not have done in a healthy empire—bar¬ 
barians had been on its borders all along. At that their invasions were 
not dramatic conquests, only periodic raids, followed by a gradual 
infiltnition of the Roman army and govcmnicnt: so when Rome 
officially ' felL" in the year 476, contemporaries were unaware oE any 
epoch-making event. "iTie barbarians had long been control] mg the 
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govcmmetit; now they mercK dispemed vtth the fictian of Roinan 
role, it fs easy enough for us to sec the beginning of the end in the 
Principate that won Augustus uni venal acclaim as Ute "Savior of alt 
mankind/' 


4. TIu Dtcltnt and Fall 


It appears chat Augustus suffered From a feeling of failure in his 
old age, saddened by the vice in bis capital, even within his own 
EamLIy; but the irony went deeper than he knew. While he Itad set 
his heart on reviving the old-time religion and morality, the peace 
and prosperity he restored tverc more likely to give men a false sense 
of security than a high sense of deflicaiton—false because he had not 
built tealty strong foundations, political, economic, or spiritual. In 
particular, the pious hetion of his principate that veiled dm end 
of the old republican order also veiled the basic defect of the new 
order, Everything had depended upon him. The emperor was indeed 
"the soul of the Empire," as Seneca ivas to say; only be was a fallible 
mortal, and the Empire had no sound constituiiona] body. Although 
Augustus arranged for Im stepson Tifierius to inherit his powers, he 
made no constitutional provision for the tegular elation of empeton, 
as none for the protection oE tlteir subjects against abuses of their 
powers, nic fate of the dyrrasty he founded foreshadowed the political 
fate of Uir Empire. 

Some filly years after hU death, this dynasty ran out in Nero (d, 
A,D. 68 ). The snixessors of Augustus had included the ferocious Cal¬ 
igula. who OK pressed the wisti tEiat Uie Roman people had but a single 
neck for him to wring, and who for want of any better method w'as 
removed by assassination; the infamous Nero averted a similar fate 
by committing suicide, fly this rime armies were making emperors, out¬ 
side of Rome. V'espasian, a sturdy coinmoncr who took the name of 
Caesar as he miotcd order, demonsimied ill at the Roman character 
had survived iu celebrated f titrupiicm, as did the remarkable series 
of emperors from Trajan to Marcus Aurelius, who (ulfilted the promise 
of the Augustan Principate; but Matcus. the noblest of diem all (d. 
A.O- tSo), himtelf inaiigitraicd anoitier cmiitry of convuluon by nam¬ 
ing as his successor his fjTcpojteroosly worthless son Commodus. Before 
he was throttled, Ctuimuxluy distinguished hiiiuelf by super la tive folly 
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and crimed Shcjit!y thereafter the Praetorian Guard in Rome put 
up the imperial office for sale, briefly bestowing it on the highest 
bidder. A strong emperor, Sepiimiiii Severus, again raiored order for 
a dme by itiaLing the army his ctrief concern, advbtng his sons Fim of 
alt to "enrich the soldiers and scom all other men.'" The army pro¬ 
ceeded to make and unmikc emperors at tvilt—io one perioct of fifty 
years as many as twenty-six, only one of wham died in bed, Assa^^tina- 
Eion had at first been die fate chiefly of tltc momtersp such as Caligula 
and Connnodus: now ic was more likely to overtake the most pairiotic 
emperors. Other than pamotism, however, the emperors hat! no 
political principle or program until the reign of Dtodeiian (!tS4-305). 
A truly g;reat siatesman, lie ended the anarchy and prolonged both his 
ow'n life and that of the Empire by dropping all pretense of repub¬ 
lican government, setting tip an Oriental courtp shutting himself oh 
from hb subjects^ anti ruling as an out-and<uit absolute monarch. 

As might be expected, the material prosperity of the Empire de- 
dined sharply during all this disorder, which was aggravated by the 
ravages of Gothic raiders and wars with the rising Sassanian Empire 
in Persia- Diodetian accordingly flight to restore cconotnic order too 
by arbitrary tnethctds. He bound peasants to the soil, bound artisans 
and city officials ta their jobs, fixed wages and prices, ant! tn general 
tried to frecte the economyr As in Ptolemaic Egypi^ this "socialbm’^ 
was designed pTimarity (or the benefic of the rulers^ not of the toiling 
masses; rigid order was cbe only kind of order that now seemed feasible, 
more especially because the economy had long lacked resilience. Dio- 
clettaa's program was a belated acknowledgment of another basic 
weakness of the Romajt Empire. 

The prosperity of the Augustan era had not led to a steady growth 
of coatfnerce and industry* After the first century xn. ilie Ramans 
made no important advances in lechnology* no marked economic 
progress of any kind. When the Empire ceased to expand and to bring 
in captured wealth, it developed no new resources, but in effect began 
to live off Its capital. There were signs of serious trouble as early as the 
"Times of Happiness'* fronj Ttajau io Marcus Aurelius: the em- 

ht 1*11 md. Thr bbtoriin Dio CsMiui rt^fiaitb Uiu tail mau^ to tin? 
Smite look tbii toim: "The Einpcror Caeiu Luciui Aefuij AmrUni ConnucHhu Aiigtiicus 
Flat F^ILil Simniinn trcnnnnlQii Miibiiirt Brioifinkiii, Firifim ot tht ta^ 

vincitik; Uic ftoToui Hcrmlai FmUfex Mucimui HoUkr of (tap TriliutEidiii Auitaoriir 
for itac Hgtaceenita, tfnjHmitjai' lor ihf ci^tta, CntiMil for ihc tci^enih liioe. Fiitapt i>t lib 
Cwfitry, to pocioa. uilnLnB, snj ibe foTfuiui^ Ccmmod^iti inuitc, CitceUiigL^ 

A excuK for hit nudnm w ttae ftbeurdity of tali power. 
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pcFon were finding it harder to make both ends meet. TTien they 
coLitd think of nothing better to do than debase the imperial coinage, 
which they proceeded to do steadily. But their troubles had not w- 
suited from anything like state socialism. Although historians disagree 
on the estent to which the Romans appiroached "^pitalism," business 
at least remained in the hands of private bustnesmen. If the emperors 
tnigiii embarrass busiimsmen, like everybody else, by extraordinary 
levies or compulsory services in emergencies, they otherwise followed 
a policy of fnisses /atre—as Augustus had, More strictly, they had no 
real economic policy. The economic stagnation was due not to any 
restrictions on free private enterprise, but to a lack of enterprise in 
both businessmen and the emperors. 

Imperial Rome had preserved the traditional aristocratic drsdain of 
economic activity and the mechanic ins, Tire senatorial class fiad l>cen 
debarred from trade and industry, or any business except usury and 
Arming; high interest rates, landed estates, and abundant slave labor 
enabled them handsomely to afford their disdain of business. The suc¬ 
cessful bourgeois ivere inclined to ape tlicir patrician betters. They 
produced few real entrepreneurs or captains of industry, generally 
investing their wealth in land or gold taihcr than business enterprise: 
Cicero set the gen ted fashion w^hen he aigued that merchants could 
not be honest but might become respectable by buying landed estates 
with dieir ill-gotten gains. The emperors typically remained indifFercm 
to economics except for some concern over the growth of latifundii, 
the large estates that were turning agriculture in Italy. Aside from 
unsuccessful efforts to deal with this problem at home, they made as 
Uulc effort to strengthen or stimulate the economy as to regulate ii_ 
Their necessary concern over their own income never led them to 
adopt such measures as annual budgets, national loans, or any Itmg- 
range fiscal policies. No Roman thinker produced a treatise on eco¬ 
nomics. 

Meanwhile there were always the many poor, wht> naturally suf¬ 
fered when business was had. and gained little if anything when it 
was good- In the palmy days of the Empire wages were kept low by 
the many millions of slaves, as wdl as by the want of industrial enter¬ 
prise. Although some emperors made efforts oC sorts to relieve or 
protect the poor, none was cv’cr farsighted enough to attempt either 
long-range economic programs or basic social reform. At its best their 
attitude was typified by a story Suetonius told, about a man who 
showed the Emperor Vespasian a model of a machine tfiat would enable 
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him to build gteal public works with fewer laborers and at great 
savings. Vespasiait praised and rewarded the mveniOTi then had his 
model destroyed. Suetonius cites the story as proof of the emperor’s 
wudom« since die maciime would have put men out of work; and 
under the circumstances his policy was doubtless humane. For the 
long run it guaranteed that laborers would remain poor and relatively 
unproductive. Similarly the munificence of Uie emperors at home only 
guaranteed that Rome wouhl temain a parasitic city, growing ever 
latgcr and showier, and producing very little in return for the wealth 
it lived off; here the common people came to be provided tviUi free 
corn, free shows on 175 days of the year, and almost a thousand public 
baths. Elsewhere they were busier but not much better off. Emperors, 
businessmen, and intellectuals alike remaiiicd unaware that their 
poverty was another basic cause of economic stagnation, in that they 
provided no market to stimulate enterprise. 

Such indifference to economics might have been more seemly had 
the Romans not been so practical, even materialistic a people, or 
especially had they been devoted to cultural enterprise. As it was, 
cultural stagnation rvas more pronounced, and set In earlier. In literal 
turc the golden age was the Augtutan, of Virgil, Livy, and Horace. A 
"silver age" that followed in the fitst century A.n, got some luster from 
Such names as Seneca, Tacitus, Pliny, and Juvenal, but gave signs ol 
decadence in increasing affectation and strain; and it petered out early 
in the second century. The glorious age of tlic Empire, from Trajan 
to Marcus Aurelius, was about the least creative in Western history. 
The Stoic philosophy then found classic expression in the Meditaiioiis 
of Marcus, hut the high-minded emperor added nothing new, as no 
other Roman had to any school of philosophy; and his melancholy 
intimated the inadequacy of his philosopliy for both intellectual and 
political needs. In the three centuries that followed until the fail of 
Rome. tl»e Romans wrote no masterpieces of any kind. As for art. they 
had always left sculpture and painting to the Creeks, pleased to buy 
the products but to disdain die- profession; and it too deteriorated. 
By the fourth century most sculptors were unable to carve tJic human 
form correctly, in the realistic manner that die Rouiam had aU;ays 
pteferred. 

Tile one art that nourislied to the end was iheturic. Taken over 
fiom the Hellenistic Greek*, this l»ccainc the uuin subjci^t oE highei 
educaltun and gave increasing prestige to leaching, which the Rutlians 
had at Urit treated as the lowest of the professions. In the words of 
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Menri Mairou, Roman education lepreienied an 'ideal of humanisra 
tiiat was itncuiicemed with, unconstrained by, any sordid lechmcaJ or 
uiilitamii consideiations." In other words, it was dis'orced both from 
poliiicat realities and from any pursuit o£ new knowledge or truth, 
Educaitoii has seldom been more revered than it was tn the last days 
of the Empire, and has seldom had less content. 

One apparent exception to t!ie decline of classical culture, the growth 
of Christianity, calls for a separate chapter, in the present context tl 
was among die obvious symptoms of decline, and pointed to the undcr- 
Fying reasons for it. In trying to buttress his Principate by tlie iradi- 
tional religion of Rome, Augustus had displayed more piety than 
w'tsdoiu. This religion could still foster Liie traditional virtues of the 
Romans, and did so to the end; yet the motives of the dignified men 
of die old school who continued to revere the gods of Rome were more 
patriotic dian mily religious. Few educated men could really believe in 
the primitive religion of the foTefathers, or in tlic imperial cull wedded 
to it, XeithcT could tlie state religion inspire the common people, still 
less console them in times of siress; if tfiey might pray for the great 
and good emperure, they could hardly pray to them. Like the Hch 
lenisiic Greeks, the Romans took to savior gods. TTieir invitation to 
the Great Mother Cyliele in the days of KannJbal was prophetic; her 
cult became immensely popular all over the Empire, rivaled only by 
other OrienLal mystery cults, as of Isis and Mitlita. At thetr best these 
cults ivere means of regeneration, but as in the Hellenistic era their 
popularity was generally not a sign of renewed ^th. It indicated railier 
a loss of vital faith, a spiritual malaisc"—a dependence again on miracle 
and mystery. 

Augustus had inspired more complacence than fervor or zeal. Seek* 
ing plmarily to order and consolidate, he had not given the Empire 
a dynamic faith or a spirit of advetiture. Even in his day Romans 
Were prone to nostalgia; like iJt'y, tlicy looked backw'atd instcatl of 
forwarcL As lime went on, orators vied tn celebrating the deathless 
glory and felLctty of tlie Empire, or an adventure that tvas over, but 
the most serious ihinken were generally the least hopeful. Stoics, always 
the dominant school, siill saw history as an endless ryclc. and typicaliy 
felt that (heir age was on the dowruivjng, not the upswing; the Neces¬ 
sity they worshiped tooked pretty niucli like a necessary evil, no less 
when Marcus Aurelius noted that "the rational soul tomprehends that 
those who come after us will see nutbitig new,' Marcus the grandest 
and most mebitchuly example as he gai'c hb all to tlie strvJor of die 
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commciniv'eaUI). wiihout stint or coni plaint, and without Taitli, without 
hope, withoTit love. On a lower plane tlie I'onimon syrtiptom of a want 
of fervor or faith was self-indulgence. .Augustus had warned die 
Romans dial sterility won id deliver their city to the baibarians, and 
issued laws penalizing celibacy and cluldlcssncss, but to Little a^tiil- 
many upper-class Romans were disinclined to go to the trouble of 
rearing families. Ordinary Romans were given to the simple callous' 
ness cxpiesscd by one of tliem in a fond letter to his pregnant wife; 
'*tf it is a boVd let him live; if it is a girl, put il out.” 

.-Ml this one might write off again as the old story of moral decay, 
except dial morality did not clearly dygenci'aLe after the Augustan 
age, and corruption wus never so ffagrant as in the Republic. Apart 
from a few monsters, the cmperor> maintained an exceptionally high 
average in tcspomibte, patriotic rule, as did most provincial governors. 
The state of morals loots worse titan it was because most literary 
accounu of it come down from the parasitic capital: provincials gen¬ 
erally had more virtue and sense than the idle rich and the idle poor of 
Rome, They bulie. too. the popular racial theory that tlic decline of 
the Reman Kmpire was due to the deterioration of the old Ronian 
stock: after .Augustus almivst all the greater Romans svere of pros iiictal 
stock, "tainted" by foreign blood. They suggest raxlier that we took 
again to the bask liniicaiiuns of t!ic Roman mentafity, the basic defects 
ol tire Ronian character. 

Tlic mmt curious thing about these empire builders is how essen- 
ttaily inciirtous and iinadventiiTous they were, how little interest they 
showed in the ivorld they were masters of. In taking over Creek cul¬ 
ture, they rouJd not by an effort of will have actpiireii the spontaneity, 
versatility, and creativity of the Greeks, but diey might have picked 
up something uf iheir eager cm iusity and gone on to iutpiire and ex¬ 
plore lor tfiemsi-lves. As it was. they made no cuntlibiitions worth 
■nentionitig lo natural scient'c, mathematks, medicine, geography, or 
any major biaiK'ti of tiiiptiry, ami marie no explorations at alt. I-Iaving 
gone on the dcivnsivL- sviih Augustus,; the> began living off their cul¬ 
tural os well as ecoilotiiic capiral, lesting on auUiority instead of risk¬ 
ing experiment or innovation. They Tcdiiced Ikeraiure to a source of 
models and rules, the projii ietirs spelled out in Horace's .-Irf ojf Poelrj, 
tlxcofU for laiv, rheir one great intellectual ai;hjeveiuent, they only 
iiiulkxl uvei the philosophy tticy had Icanieil from the Greeks, ventur¬ 
ing no new iiU-as out of their own exjjeriente. Having made an 
extraordinary history, in a world greater that) the Hellenistic oikou- 
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they made no advance whatever in historical understanding, 
failing even to match the effort of Potyhius- Their imperiai Itistorians, 
indeed, most clearly demonstrated their inability to comprehend either 
their achievcmrnis or their failures. 

Tacitus, the greatest of these historians, was unconsciously the most 
revealing, Hia greatness lies wholly in his powers of narration and 
delineation of character, not his pow'ers of insight or analysis. Thus in 
trying to explain happenings he sometimes invokes natural causes, 
sometimes Fortune, sometimes Inexorable Fate. Understandably, his 
.Annals of the early Empire is purely military and political history, with 
only casual reference tf any to social conditions, the economy, law, 
education, art, and other such matters commonly neglected by ancient 
hisioiians: but he shows surprisingly little interest in the provinces, 
the Roman Empire at large. He indicates not the least understanding 
of the achievement of .Augustus, which alone gave greatness to his 
subject, He offers a positively misleading account of the succeeding 
emperors, in particular Tiberius and CtaudJus. If what he says about 
their personal vices b true, he ignores their proved capacities 
adininUttaion and statesmen, who earned the gratitude of the prov¬ 
inces by maintaining the just, responsible rule inaugurated by Julius 
Caesar and Augustus. 

No mote did Tacitus understand himself—if we take him at his own 
word. "Unmoved, as 1 have no reason to be moved, by either hatred 
or partialiry," he begins his dnndh; and he proceeds at once to display 
his animus against .Augustus, Tlie key to both his partiality and his 
narrowness is his bias as a patrician, Because the Republic was no 
moR, "there was not a vestige left of the old sound morality"; but 
what he meant was that the Senate had been stripped of its porver. He 
mourned die loss of freedom, meaning only the freedotn of the 
patrician class; mourned the fate of the "Roman people," though ex* 
pressing only an aristocratic contempt of the common people. Re was 
indifferent to the blessings of good govertunem in the provinces, as 
the senators of old had been; for the real evils of his time he had no 
solution but a return to power of the setiatoriai class, which had failed 
miserably in the Republic. While the emperoTs coniimjed to make the 
only real effort at promoting the common welfare, he could only yearn 
for a restoration of the civic virtue that his clast had not in fact upheld. 
In short, he liad learned nothing from either the failure of the Repub¬ 
lic or the feats of Augustus. Despite his austere manner, he was esseit- 
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tialLy a scntimcntaliit, like Cicero; aod like him he spoke for [he 
Roman elite. 

Tacitus aarordingly exemplified the severe moral as well as intellec* 
tual limitations of the Romans. Unquestionably sincere, if somewhat 
theatrical in his gravity, he may sound hollow because his devotion to 
"Rome" involved no apparent concern over the welfare of the great 
bulk of the Roman people. His moral insensitivity helped to blind him 
to the political realities, past and present. Because of such insensitivity 
Romans in general failed to see through their poLitical myths: they 
were untroubled by the glaring discordancy between their ideal theory 
of commonwealth and the actualities of poverty and oppression. There 
was always a purely formal quality in their idealism, as in their religion 
and their classicism, or in the rhetorical republi can i sm of Tacitus. So 
Cicero could write eloquently about virtue as its own reward, and he 
could also write, "What U the use of being kind to a poor man?" Seneca 
could preach stoical indlffeieiice to external circumstances and sing 
the praises of poverty while managing to become one of the richest men 
in the Empire, in purticuiar by exploiting the aristocratic tradition of 
usury. 

At their worst the Romans were simply callous. The notorious ex¬ 
ample is their passion for gladiatorial which throughout their 

history almost none of them—not even the noble Marcus Aurelius— 
ever spoke out againsL Short of this brutality, a streak of coarseness 
ran through thdr whole society. It came out in the vulgar materialism 
of their upper classes, a love of money and ostentatious luxury the 
more conspicuous because they paraded their piety, their gravity, their 
disdain of business. It appeared in the common gtossness of their 
an—an official, complacent, monototioiis art that at best expressed 
power rather than freedom, voiced matter more than spirit, and never 
voiced the wonder that it may evoke by its massiveness and splendor. 
In tilts aspect the Roman Empire may be symboliacd by its architecture; 
ornate marbled surfaces, concealing a core of brick, ttiotiar, and rubble, 
and adorned with columns serving no functional purpose. And even 
at its best the Roman character was wanting in both humanity and 
spirituality. Viigil, one of the s'cry few Romans who seemed deeply 
stirred by the spiritual ferment of the Axial period, offered ,\encas as 
their best; a hero who was the paragon of Roman virtue, all pictas and 
digttfros, ever dutiful, ever prepared to sacri&ce his happiness to his 
grand mission ot founding Rome, "a new hope (or the human race"; 
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jet a pmty boring hero, utiimagjnative ar:d Imojorless. lacking 
spontaneity and aest. tacking any passion tor goodness apart from duty, 
ever prepared to aacribce tlie Itappiness ot others too (ai he sacrificed 
Queen fiido) to an oflicla] mission diat was mure political than truly 
religious or humane. 

In philosophy, a more pertjiteni. influential example was set by 
Seneca, who was to becotue tlie most popular exponent of Stoicism in 
the ^^estem vforld. .r\i the tutor and later the chief ministei of Nero, 
he gave the emperor lolly precepts about his duly to the common^ 
wealth, in keeping with the ideal theory of Augustus. He soated higher 
than other Stoics, conceiving a Cod who was fatlier of all mankind: w 
airistians would make tiini out to be a disciple of St. Paul, even forging 
letters between him and Paul. Yet ihere was very little spirit ot brother* 
hood m Seneca, as little ratih, hope, and charily. He tcpreseiucd intist 
explicitly the inhuman logic of the Stoic ideal. 'To feel pain ai the 
imsfmiune of othets," he wrote, "is a weakness unworthy of the wise 
man. And while he himself seems to liave been |>ained suinewliat by 
his feeling that the Roman world was decaying, he provfded ilie most 
depressing evidence of the actual dciRy of classical culture by wriiing 
tragedies. Supposedly nitxleled upon Greek tragedy, but as beking in 
Greek as in Christian spirit, Ids plays arc dlttiuguisJicd by their 
bombast, their crude horrors, and their tncrc*libly abominable taste.* 
Accemuating ins incapciiy for both pity and awe. they give another 
slam on the itagie fall of the Roman Empire: die Romans tacked a 
tragic sense of life. 


Immediately Sencra leads tis to a fundamental issue. In the course 
of making his fortune under Nero, he sometimes depaiicd from his 
Stoic principles by gross flattery ot his royal pupil; lie could then argue 
that the emperor was above the taw, not bound by it. Even his must 
serious diouglu led him to such condusions. Although he expressed 
the eonvemional admiration of the Roman Republic, he was more 
profoundly pessimistic than Tacitus. Jiardly dreaming of iu restoration; 
he dreamed raiher of a "Golden Age" before dvtliration, in a state 
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of nature myth that Rousseau would wive). He de^iaitcd from the 
whole cfasiical tradition, which had represented the polis or the state 
as the necessary means to virtue and civility, by re presenting govern¬ 
ment as a necessary trvil^ ntade necessary by Urnuan wic]tednes&. Such 
views disposed him to authoritarianism, tlie more because he had an 
especially low opinion of common men. Despotism tras "naturar* 
enough, given the viciomness of the masses, and certainly preferable 
to any rule by tliem. It is accordingly ironical that Seneca himself fell 
viciim to the despotism of Nero, who turned on him and ordered him 
to commit suicide. Like a good Roman Stoic, he obeyed and went to 
his death with calm fortitude, tf also wliJi a characteristic suggestion 
of stagincss. (Tacitus reports that he invited friends in for the occasion, 
and when hr was not allowed to draw up a will, told the friends he 
w‘t)uld leave them "hU only, but fairest p<»scssJon, the jNitiem of his 
life."] But Ills Fate was dramatically appropriate even aside from liic 
opportunity to prove oi parade his dignity; for his thought was pnn 
foundty symptomatic of Uie actual loss of freedom in the Roman 
Empire. 

Now, in view of the Rfty reasons historians have found for die fall 
of the Empire, one can hatdly mairttaln that this Toss was the "real" 
cause. Ncvrrilidess, there unquestionably was a dlsiinci loss in political 
and intelleciual freedom, and on the face of the record it w-as an 
important factor. Its importance becomes plainer if we look beyond 
the Romans themselves. Their empire embraced millions of Greeks 
and Oriental peoples, it civiliied other peopies In western Europe, 
it finally extended ciiizcnship to all of them: yet neither the Creek 
iiaditiDR nor the fresh blood availed against the growing paral)ais 
and sterility. In a history of freedom, at any me, we must dwell on 
the actital toss in freedom, and consider its possible consequences. 


5 , 77 rf RfiaiipTt to Freedom 


“As to peace," wTote Plutardi about A.n. joo, "there is no need to 
occupy ourselves, for all war haa ceased. As to libeny, we havt! that 
which die government leaves us; and perhaps it would not be good if 
we had any more." FeTbapt: Fhitarch was still a good enough Greek 
to have some doubts, possibly some inkling of the thesis of Jotut Stuart 
Mill, A benevolent dcspoiism, Mill Rigued, was in the long tun likely 
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10 be more fatal than a bruial one. Harsh rule may stir a struggle for 
liberty, u-hcreas under a benevolent despotism men naturally tend to 
become passive, submissive, dependent; content to be ruled by otlieis. 
without active panlcipation in their government, they lose the habit 
of initiative, enterprise, and sethreliaiice in public life; and eventually 
ihey lose all capacity for self-rule. History offers no better evidence for 
ihb iltesis than the Principate established by Augustus. For two cen¬ 
turies the Homan Empire basked in the peace he restored, men grew 
complacent under as generally mild, benevolent rule a$ monarchy has 
ever provided; and when the political honeymoon ended with Corn- 
modus, the people proved utterly helpless. 

From the outset the emperor had decided how much Ubeny to leave 
them. He made the laws that in theory proceeded from the community, 
he made all the cntciul decisions of war and peace. His authority was 
strengthened by the fiction of hb deification, even tf most Romans did 
not take it literally; as Pliny told the Emperor Trajan, "The gods 
have given thee sopreme power and control over all things, even over 
thyself.” Hence Roman jurists were understandably of two minds, 
sometimes asserting that the emperor was under the law, sometimes 
acknotvledging that he was its author. Ulpian hirnselC decided that the 
pleastirc of the priticepi had the force of law, since ”<he people con¬ 
fers Oft him and into lits hands all its oivn sovereign power and auihor- 
iiy.” And if, Pliny notwithsianding, the gods sometimes neglected to 
givT the emperor control over himself, he might suffer as much as the 
people from the absence of any other legal control. 

The Romans never developed instituttans. Legislative ot judicial, to 
make good their theory of constitutional, limited government. The 
formality of the popular assembly was dropped as early as the reign 
of Tiberius. This left the Senate as the only constitutional body, and 

11 had no legal p>wei to veto the emperor, as no control over the 
treasury and the army. .Although most emperors were careful to show 
respect to so venerable an imiitution, it was a puiely formal respect. 
Senators were often inclined to feci as bitter as Tacitus did over their 
impotence, nr as jealous of Favors shown to the provinces; but then 
they might be worse than futile, as they found devious ivays to vent 
their injured dignity or their spleen, Tlie early emperor* were 
habitually fearful of conspiracy; the best of the later ones might suffer 
from senatorial backbiting and scandaltnongering, as Hadrian in par¬ 
ticular did. Oft the other hand, when the army began making and 
breaking ihem. the emperors could not count on effective support from 
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the Senate:, They had to ri!ckon with the fact that they got diciT power 
from the army, not die godi, and were always Liable to assassination. 
From first to last ctnperors needed cxccpiionat gifti of self-control as 
the)' e^tercised a supreme power on which there w^ere no leg^l checks* 
in the face of a repubUcan tradition that was just strong enough to 
make them vulnerable to the charge o£ lyranny, never strong enough 
effectively to curb a disposition to actual tyranny^ 

Such dispositions had freer rein because of the ancient confusion 
between socieiy and the state,, or failure to delimit clearly and con* 
sistently the domain of the state. .AUhough the Romans built up a law' 
that protected a domain of personal rights, they did not consciously 
seek to extend this private domain or to hedge the traditional primacy 
of the slate. Aiignstua fell free to invade private life, penalizing celibacy 
and childlessness in the interest of the staitc, and like Cicero he took 
for granted that religion was a department of the state—a view that 
would iTOuhle the most conscieniioiis emperors when die '‘atheistical^^ 
Chtistiam spumed the slate godi^ They were die more troubled be^ 
cause of their consistent opposition to any private assoaations except 
those for the most harmless recreational purposes, or buxtal aodclies 
for the dead. Tliere were no political parties in the Ronian Empire, no 
labor unions, farm bureaus, or chambers of commerce, no societies for 
the promotion or ptes^ention of anything in the public interest. The 
emperors banned all associations that might have the least poliiical 
purpose or power* thereby betTayitiga distrust of the people* and in any 
case denying them means to political education. for a Roman Civii 
Liberties Union, it was simply iinihinkablc. If some emperors alhnned 
the principle of freedom o! thought and speech, there was never a con¬ 
stitutional right to such freodom: and in practice the right was 
arbhrarity lesiticicd or denied 

xXugustus had instituted censorship in the interest of morality and 
religion, for instance exiting the poet Ovid- His suoocssorSj fearful of 
their personal safety^ had more despotic ideas aboui public enemirs^ 
Ttberius broadened the law against treason to incltulc any show of 
disrespect to die emperor and his Family. Uiider it a new precedent 
wdsset when a writer was formally condemned for publiihmga history 
in which he praised Brutm and Cassius; a supine ^nate then voted to 
bum liiii books. Caligula proposed lorexntive from public libraries sucti 
subversive hcKiks as the works of Homer. Virgit. and Livy. Philosopliers 
were espeeiatly suspect to the Flavian dynasty that :sinceedcd the Augiis^ 
tan; the Emperur Domttixu banislied them all From Rome ^among 
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them tile Sioic Epicicliis) and put to death many Romans who bad 
been corrupted by their teaching. Even the more admirable eoapemrs 
testihed to the prccariausnets of civii Uberiia, as Nerva acc|uir«] a 
reputation for liberality by exempting senators Erciti imperial iiiquisi- 
tioo. Ijter emperom were less inciined to such tiberaliiy. or less able to 
afford it. Caracalla, itfho extended the rights of cititenshtp to all free 
men, also decreed death for any of thcfm who so much as wrote or spoke 
the name of h\s brother Gcta. a rival to his throne whom he had 
murdcfcd. Among his victims was the famous jurist Papioian. 

An incidental consetjuence of these repressive tendencies was the 
rise of a class of professionai informers, who Ifourtdied by repotting 
to the emperors all bfasphenues, or signs of disrespect. A more perva¬ 
sive coiisequence was the growth of a servile spirit. The many ''clients'' 
who hung around wealthy households, trilling to fatvn on tfteir patrons 
for the sake of crumbs frooi their tabic, were no more of a disgrace 
to the Roman tradition of sturdy citameter than were the many jcna- 
t<^ who played sycophant to the emperor; Seneca’s rank flattery of 
Nero was typical. But the loss of iniellectual ireedotn had profoiiniler 
effects on culture. Tacitus complained bitterly of the book burning*, 
the expulsion of the philosophers, the exile of "every liberal art": 
and though the emperor reigning in his day permitted such complaints^ 
Tacitus believed that the spirit essential to a great litcmiore had been 
killed, Genius, he contludetf, "died by the same blow that ended 
public liberty. Lotiginm, who probably wrote bis essay On the Sub* 
lime at about the same time, prunouriced much the same verdict. The 
■ublime tvas no more; 'We never drink from the fain-st and most 
fertile source of literature, w-hich is freedom, and tlierefoie we show a 
genius bxr nothing bur daticry. ' 

Given the historical record, freedom is not in fact clearly essential 
to liieraiiire: poets in many societies got along without drinking frotn 
this fair source, or ever mentioning it. Yet the Romans had learned 
about literature from the Creek*, had knotvn freedom: and the record 
also suggests that the loss of tt bad much to do with the ciiltiinil sterility 
of the Empire. It helped to kilt whaicvt-i cliancc the Raman* might 
have had to develop i spirit of eager inquiry and searching rriticism. 
It strengthened their dispositEon to an unreasoned conscrs'atisnt that 
tmpcdni iiidepeiidrnt, adventurous, creative thought and effort. It 
confirmed ific icndcncies to uflicial inoootaiiy in art. to iuperfidality 
and trrclcvante in litciature. to an exclusive coticerii with style rather 
than substance in rhetoric, to fatalistic acquiescence or passis'ity in 
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philosophy. It htipctt lo ^muihcr any Live sense of new pm^ibiliriesj 
any ^ when the Romans dreamed it was of a myth tea) 

Golden Age—^in ihc pasi. TJiey grew less bitter than Tacitus as they 
grew less awjre ol Uirir \m freedom, but tliey gave more meaning to 
the lomnient on the PtLx Rornmn that he attributed to a batbariau^ 
"I'hey make a dcscri and call it peace/* They made a ciikural desert 
too. Among other tfiingt^ the Empiie died of boredom. 

Although the Roinatis themselves suffered most direcflY <on- 
spicuou5ly» the Greeks and other provincials c^hihiicd much the same 
symptoms. 'Fhc Greets conunued to prodtice some notable works^ as 
of Plijtardi in literature, Strabo in geography, Epictetus in philosophy* 
Piokmy and C^alen jo Si jctirCe. Oiiefly, however, they produced t^ratOTS 
and liistorians! the one practicing rhetoric and delivering pNinegyrics to 
their rulers* the other writing academic studies of the past with little 
feeling [or cither the actual future in store or a pussibly better [uture, 
Plutarch, witosc LiVrs toniributed so ttnich to the aiLi ol liberty in 
later Europe, helps to explain why die Greeks contrihuted very little 
to it under the Roman Empire. Deeply devoted to the antif|ue republi¬ 
can tradition, he tvas primarily an antiquarian, and his w^ork an atiach- 
ronbm. In his piety hr chose to serve as pries* in the shrine of Apollo 
in Delphi and tried to revive the worship ol ihc Olympian gods, who 
were long since dead lor religious purposes. He also served as Itical 
Tnagistmte, rarrying un ilic tradition of the pofii. The polis was still 
aliv'c; but it tocp dying, kising the spirit of Iil>€fiy. 

As the Creek cities prospered under die Fax Romana, chey vied in 
lavishing di^ iiie honors tm Lite cmpeTors* even the monsters. /\ssus in 
Asia MitioTr fur example, hailed die reign of Caligula as the inaugnia- 
lion of a btes^d new era "when die Universe (Diind unnieasured joy, 
and cveiy city and every nation has sirtvcTi to behold ihc God/" They 
cverc more cofiiplacenl bccatiac they still enjoyed considerable self- 
government, and could lioast of being "free and ^titonomoiii f/om the 
begtunitig by of the Atigusti." SitlJ, this freedom wus by “grate'* 
—ii was never within rlieir tnvii power. They bad no voice whatever in 
the selecLion of the f;iKJ they belidd,^ or in the detettutnation of im¬ 
perial policy. They viei! in making up gnuidioic titks For their bene- 
fotion, And A^ grandifrse Icgciidi alxuit their own dtgiiity, bccau^ they 
had no major public issues to debate, no political avails of prions 
conscqueiite to handle on ihcir oien. Their mnge ol interest and 
rrsponsiblc choice, abeady narrowing* was further restricted by im¬ 
perial fears of private itssociations* (Thus Trajan refused to allow an 
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digaiiization of 150 fireniEn in one city, {ledaring tiiat $tich organiza¬ 
tions were dangerous.) And (he most conscientious emperors might 
intrude on municipal affairs, or take coiitioi of municipal linances, lor 
the sake of ef&cjeiicy. In competing lor empty honors the cities tended 
10 reckless extravagance, sometimes to scandalous mismanagement of 
their affatiat the emperors had to send officials (as Trajan sent Pliny) 
to straighten them out. Hadrian, the most fervent admirer of the 
Greeks, did most to restrict the effective autonomy of the cities as he 
reorganized the anperia] govern mem, centralizing power in an imperial 
bureaucracy. 

By his time popular government within the cities was dead. The 
Creeks clung to their popular assemblies longer than the Romans did, 
but as the assemblies had little power or serious business to transact, 
the cities eventually followed the example of Rome and dropped 
them. The wealthy class took over the whole business of govemment. 
Although still typically public-spirited, they were not simply en¬ 
thusiastic over unpaid honorary (Offices tliat could be a heavy burden, 
especially when they bad to meet extraordinary capital levies; so far 
from resenting infringements on local sovereignty, they were likely 
to be pleased to dump their problems on the emperurs. Then, with 
the breakdown of the Pax Romana, iJicy were denied this pleasure. The 
Emperor Sevems imposed rigid controls in order to collect the heavy 
taxes nowf rei|uired by his miluary establishment. Local magistrates 
were made respoasible for the full burden, which they could escape 
only by Eight: benefactions by the wealthy that had been matters of 
custom were made obligatory. Local selF^vemment became a sham, 
maintained only in so far as it served Uic purposes of the imperial 
bureaucracy. Except for the growing power of ilic army and the 
bureaucracy, die Roman Enipire was bi^nning to realize an actual 
kind of equality—equality in bondage to the state. 

The common people might have taken some comfort in the thought 
that (he wealdiy were now suffering too, only they themselves generally 
suffered more, and by this time they irere mostly too apathetic for any 
serious thought. Tlie felicity of the Pax Rttmatia had never gone wide 
or deep; peasants and city ivorkcrs^tbe great majority of the nominally 
free poptlacion-^liad not enjoyed their stiare of the pmsperity brought 
by Augustus. The prmperity tended rather 10 ividen the gap between 
the cities and the peasantry, and within the cities bctivccn the ptole- 
tariar. and the upper eJass, The tradition of popular govemment re- 
znained strong enough to cause niore active discontent than iti Oriental 
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K)dctia> as Eicar of occasional strikes and riots, and possibly, tcx>, 
peasants in the anntcs took out their mentment of die city bourget^ 
during die civil wars; but in general the poor tvert cither too helpless 
or loo lisUcss to indulge in the excitement of class war. There was 
never any widespread uprising, anything like a popular revolution. In 
the greater cities the masses deniandetl only bread and ctreuses. 

From sonic historians the common people have accordingly received 
harsher treatment; they have been held up as the prime exhibits of the 
degeneration of the Roman Empire, Even Rostovtzeff, who dwelt on 
the poverty and oppression from which tficy suffered, summarized the 
whole drama as ‘'the gradual absorption of the educated classes by 
the masses and the consequent sttnplirication ol all the functions of 
political, social, economic, and intellectuai life, which wc call the 
barbaritaiion of the ancient world.'* Certainly there was little con¬ 
spicuous virtue til die masses. While moat of them inay vrell have been 
decent and fiard-working, at least outside the capital, w'hat appears in 
Uie record is chiefly their passion for vulgar, brutal spcciacles. Yet as 
certainly whatever edect they had on the educated classes was due to 
no active effort of their own. Tliey had no political povrer or direct 
voice in their govemment, no means of becoming responsible citirens. 
Mostly very poor and unschtmled, they had little or no opportunity 
of realizing their best selves, and never enough effective freedom to be 
justly charged with irresponsibility. As in the Hellenistic world, the 
fault was most obviously in the privileged ruling class, who did little 
to satisfy eiitier lire material or the spiritual riee<ds of the common 
people. 

It recalls us to the abstract, rhetorical, academic quality of Roman 
idealism; the failure not only to realize the ideal fictions but to make 
a steady, serious, intelligent effort to do so. .A government that in theory 
respected most of all "the freedom of the governed" was rarely con¬ 
cerned about the want of actual freedom for the many. "There is an 
abundant and beautiful equality." .Aristides orated, "of the humble 
with the great and of the obscure with the (lliistrious, and above all. 
of the poor man with die rich and of the tonsmoivcr with the noble." 
There was in fact nothing like such equality, least of all of tJic poor 
man and the commoner with fhe rich and the noble. Tliere teas at 
tnos) an equality in ciiizcndiip. Iiefore the law, which would, become 
an influential ideal in the ^Vciiem world, but vfhich had a sharply 
limited meaning in the Roman world, and a steadily diminishing 
vahie. The ideal of justice, the most majestic athiescment of the 
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Rom^r) Empirr, is also the meaaurt of irs failure. ''Justice is tlie Ttxed 
and constant purpose that iq evei'i, man his due/’ reads tlic ideal 
tlisxjry, preserved In ihe preamble ot Justinian's Jmtitutes. As the 
theory was Uering formulated* gpparertt swial injustice was becoming 
more Fixed, the due of a great man) men ivas bondage^ and it is fair 
n# say that purpose had never been con trot led by die simple senrimpnt 
that every man oyglit to be given a Fait rhance. Men will forever dis¬ 
agree Oft what constitutes social justice; hut at least ihcte is no ques¬ 
tion ihai without asntred rights and oppontinittes ihc many cannot 
enjoy freedom to choose and carry out dicir own purposes, 

^Ve can never be certatn, cither, that a leally free citizenry would 
have saved the Roman Empire. We can say positively that the Empire 
was weakened by 3 dispirurd populac e. lacking the energy^ rescilntion, 
and self-Tcliarjce that freedora might have maintained. In spite of all 
ilie panegyrics, its rulers failed to impire a deep lense of comitinnity 
among the masses, 01 a patriotism to o:Eatch their oivn. Hciice the 
comindii people did noi ptir up a v'alorous, determined resistance to 
the iniiading baibatiatis; we rarely hear of a heroic stand nr fight to the 
death. All along they had had little chance or InceTitive 10 realize what¬ 
ever specJil abilities ihey might have had. The economic and the 
ruhitraJ itagnafiem w'cre both cause and effect of the waste of human 
resources. ' The itiveniion of a valve in the bellows lived m iron 
luruaces to create a coTitimmus blast/’ Tenney Frank observed^ ’'an 
improvcizient that any intcfligeni and in teres icd workman might have 
conceived, would have revolutioni/L-d the iron industry by making 
snicking and casting possible on a large scale-'' Staves and underpaid 
svorkmen lacked the interest and the ability to make this simple inseii- 
tkm* or any iiivcntiort that revoliilionized any industry. So Whitmans 
came out of the folk either, no great wriiers or artists of any kind. 

In justice we may tticn atid some excuses for the Romans, The 
Princjpate of Aiigiistui was perhaps the only feasible solution for a 
people ivlio, in the words i7f Tacitus, wxre “'capable nl iieillicr complete 
sen itiide nor ol complete freedom/' but luore especially For an empire 
t(W hctcrogenrous and far-fiting to become a teputilic. Ji is bard to 
conceive Jiow Aogusius or his succc!twT^ could have transformed thb 
empirr inio a denmcraiic state, or anyth ing com pa table to the United 
Nations, Even had iheir $ttbiccts cLntiored for rrpresefitaikm in a fed- 
craiec] govcmineiit—ai dicy ticvci did—Hcoiiuuunicatiofis were too tlow 
and imccfLairt to make such a government ptaakable. And as usual 
we need to supplement the good mural or piiitosopliical rcjjiom for 
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ihe dtJtiluic of the RomaD Eitipirc. The de<^linc was doe as well to ex¬ 
ternal causes, induding acetdents. The devoted Matcus Aurdiiis in 
particular had good excuse for his niclancholy- It is reign was heralded 
by scattered calamities of floods earthfjuaLc* and famine; presently all 
Europe was devastated by one of the woTst plagues on record; and with 
his treasury almost empty* he was obliged froiTi then on to wage con* 
Siam campaigns against new tribes of Cemtans pouring in hotn the 
north- Thereafter tlic Empire was under constant pressure ftom 
harbarians on its borders^ In iJic fourth centuryv after Diocletian had 
by desperate measures tnanaged a partial tccovery^ it had to contend 
with the worst of the invasions: die Hum ftcM>dcd in. not only ravaging 
Europe but driving Gothic tri!>cs into the Empire. X'isigoths an* 
njhtbiied a gtcai Raman army in a battle at Adriaiioplc—an "’irrepara¬ 
ble disaster"' with which Amrnijinus concUided his history * regarding 
it as a turning poini. Even so. we must be w^ry of the popular conclu¬ 
sion that die tall of Rome nas iitevUable; for in the East the Fnipire 
again recoveted. 

Finally^ wc need to be still more wary of the popular analc^iei 
(drawn by Spengler and Toynbee* (or example) bcltreen the declining 
GreccKRomati world and modem civilization, ami in particular l>e- 
tween the Romans and the at practiiah materialistir Americans. 
The analogies are indeed closer than ilujse with the Hellrnistic ivorld, 
and are especially pertinent for AmCTicans devoted to cake and FV’ 
instead of mere bread and circuses. But wc cannot hope to understand 
eidiet the ancieiu or the mtxlem wotld unless we attend first and last 
to the fundamental differences hetween diem in every major respeiit— 
economiCK political cuJturaU spiritual. The Romans hat! nothing like 
modern science and technology, the material means to tvorld order, or 
(0 world dtsmiction: nothing like miwleTii democracy, with free public 
education lor alb and wide opportunity for selfrcalijation. or for 
irresponsibilityi and nothing, once more* like the terrific dynamism, 
ihc immense potentialities ior belter or worse—for almost anything 
except stxignaiioTi. At the end. the niosi conspicutms ihing Uie Roman 
Empire had in common ^viih the motlcrn W^est ivas the Christian 
religion: but this gives further reason lodbcoimt the popular anilt>girs, 
aside iJXuu ihc unpopular fact that Christianity failed to save the Em+ 
pire in Europe- It was as profoundly differeni from Chrisiiiniiy in 
America ti>d4y as Rome was from New York* 











Chapter Ten 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


1. The Basic Ambi^ities 


By all odcU the most important Imtorkal occuirence m ihc last cen* 
turies of Rome was the alow, obscure, unspectacular growth and spread 
of Christianity, and its eventual triumph as the imperial religion. In 
the third and fourth cemuries A.D. it emerged as the only realty 
dynamic movement of the age. the principal source of creativity in 
thought and rutture. It helped the eastern half of the Empire to en¬ 
dure, becoming the heart and soul of the Byzantine Empire. In Europe 
it survived the fall of Rome, preserved the remnants of classical culture 
tiirough the Dark Ages that followed, and provided the foundation of 
a new civilitaiion. It then became a major f^tor in the history of West- 
em freedom. Lord Acton, who first proposed to write this history, 
believed that the realization of human freedom was the very mission 
of Christianity, or God's plan for man. 

Even so, Chiisiianity calb for no more than a chapter at iKU stage, 
for a simple reason; its early leaders had a quite different idea of their 
mission. It had little effect on freedom in the ancient world, beyond 
an advene effect when it became the imperial religion. To its con¬ 
verts—long a very small minority—ii indeed brought "spiritual free¬ 
dom," or peace of mind through hopes of the Savior; it began to realize 
the possibilities of ordinary freedom implicit in its message of broiher- 
liood, by its charitable endeavors on behalf of its own poor and needy; 
and it raised the new isue of freedom of conscience, as Christians 
refused to make the ceremonial obeisance to the imperial cult, sub¬ 
mitting to martyTdom racher than violate thetr conscience. When they 
triumphed, however, Chrisdans soon made tt clear that they did not 
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believe >n retigious freedom—they warned it only for themselves. They 
began oppressing ]:agaos and Jews, and then turned violently on 
heretieaJ fellow Christians; they repudiated freedom of religious 
though I and conseteitce with an otpliciiness and thoroughness never 
before linown in history. Meanwhile Chtisiianity was supporting an 
imperial regime tJvat was doing away with tlie remnants of political 
freedom, and stilt oppressing the poor. In the nascent fiyiantinc Empire 
the Christian God was pressed into ihe service of another Oriental 
sacred monarchy. In the U^est the Church grew monger than the 
increasingly feeble emperors, but it did not exert its authority on be¬ 
half of either political freedom or basic social reform. 

Onr present concern is primarily the relations of Christiaiiiiy to the 
ancient world, the final perspective it affords on both the athievementi 
and the failures of ilic Creeks and Romans. This requires consitlera- 
lion of its potentialities for tJie life of freedom, but also requires a con- 
iiant awareness that these potentialities were not gener^iy reaTired 
until much later in Wfsiem civUitaiion. It at once fortes attention to 
the basic ambiguities of Christianity. Eminent thinkets are stiU prone 
to easy pronouncements about the Christian or biblical view of man 
and history, slighting the radically diderent views that liave made 
Christian history, and that arc upheld by other eminent thinkers. Sin, 
Ret^iold Niebuhr has said, is "die Tefusa) to admit finitencss.'* If so, 
a liistorlan of freedom may hope to be freer from sin than most 
rheofogiatis; and immediately he may find in ambiguity the key to 
com prehens JVC understanding, or to Gnite justice. 

Thus CJiristjanity svas the profoundest revulsion against the ancient 
world, a break sharp enough to warrant the dating of a new era from 
the birth of Christ (tliough the exact year of his hltth is unknown); 
and it waj also a culmination, the last great creation of (he ancient 
world. It was for good reason a scandal to the Jews, a foolishness to iht 
Greeks, an "atheistical" superstition to tfie Romans; and it was pro¬ 
foundly indebted to all of them, incorporaiitig much of their loftiest 
aspiration. On both counts it triumphed over all the rival mystery 
religions, to which it was liketvise much indebted. As a synthesis of 
elements from such diverse sources it embraced beliefs logically in¬ 
compatible. altitudes diametrically opposed—contradictions that grew 
more pronounced as it preached a message of regeneration to a society 
that kept on dying. It embarked on its career as the most catholic, flex¬ 
ible of tfjc higher retigions, and the most exclusive and Inflexible in its 
insistence on the absotute, inaltcrabje truth of its dcKtrina. It «ton 
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g^ve firomisc oF bccoining u w^^ll the piost dynamic of the world's 
religions, direcily becau^ of iis njissionary zeal, hue aJso because oS 
the high temion generated by its paradoxes or contradiciions. 

In the light ol later hisityiy. the obvious paradoxes begiii with the 
simple teaching of Jesus himself, which oune to be rcgarticd as a unique 
rcvelatjon. I-Ic spoke as a JeWp of course, directly out of the tradUioTi 
of the great prophets, .^hhough his teaching may lie con^dcred purer 
or lofiier thiiii iheirs, it was essertTUUy the same call to repentance and 
righieousncss. in the service of the saiiic Cod; he was Jess original than 
tliey, or than tlie other religious pioneers of the Axial pericxi. Accord¬ 
ing to the Synoptic Gospels, he made no open claim to divinity, and 
had no plain intention oi founding a new’ rciigion. (His ''dmrch" h 
mentioned in hut a single text, in Matthew.J Some of his recorded 
sayings indicate a bcllLf tliat the world was soon to end, tjte Kingdom 
of God wz^ at lutnd—even in ihe liretime of *'some of diem diat siand 
here/’ Oiher extreme traebings. notably die snbHmc, impossible eihtc 
of the Sermon on the Mount, become more understandable in the light 
of this belief. His early followers unqueitiunably expected the Lnimr 
nent coming of the Kingdom; so in time Christians had to reaitjin'i 
their faith to a world that bid fair to go on indefinitely. Vet they weie 
still alTected by the symptoms of decay^ and then more deeply affecied 
by the breakdown of the Roman Kmpire in tJjc West, F-ssentially 
Cbristtanity in amiqiiity rein.iiiuil what it began as. an end iibihe- 
world religion, only less titcral in its immedi.ate hopes^ more intcni^ 
in its anxieties^ 

Sf, Paul, the greatest cil the Apostk^, did most to found the CJiriitian 
ChiiTt.hr diough with iui iflea tif building it for the long run (he hoped 
and prayed for die Second Coiuing oE tjie Lord in his own tifetime)j 
and widi sonic idea.s radier different tinom those of Jesus, whose tollow- 
ers he hatl at first pei^ctuteil. Not having Inowii the historle Jesus, he 
seldom idcrml to his tniTuanity oi Uh life on eaiiJi. What he knew 
and preached tvas the resurrrcu^l Chrisi, who had calk'd to him from 
the heavens when he was on die road lu Ilantasctis. Ekeause of (tii$ 
blinding, overw'lielming niysiical experience, he knew a Savior-God, 
similar tii those wordtiped in die mystery rehgitmv, but suyieriur. Paul 
bequeathed Christiantty its mo^t original doizrme. that of the Re« 
deemer: unlike odicr savior gods. Christ hatl deiibeniteJy s^tcrirtcod 
himself in ortlcr to atone for the sins oE irianktnLj. to free man from 
''the la%v of sin and death." At the same time Pant Inirdened mankind 
with an absolute need of redemption: he bequeathed as welt the novel 
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docirme of original sin, the Fail of Man unmentioned by cither Jous 
or the prophets of fsrael. And he insisted Ltiat salvation uras possible 
only through Christ. In his m^atical exaltation, and his sense of 
desperate urgency, he sought to become "alt tilings to all men"—an 
aspiration that would have seemed strange to the prophets, or to 
Buddha and Confucius; only he separated all men into betieven and 
unbeUeven, a division more inhuman than that between Greek and 
"barbarian" because he denied ail things to unbelievers, 

First, however, Paul had made his crucial decision to preach Christ 
to the Gentiles. He was led to exempt them from the ceremonial 
requirements of the Jewish Law despite the opposition of St. Peter 
and James, "the brother of the Lord," who would have kepi Christian' 
ity a Jewish sect.^ .“Ifter Paul, the Gentiles had ever more say. The 
Gospel According to St. John identified Christ with the Greek Logos, 
reinterpteting his mission in the light of Greek thought; it featured 
symbols of "light," "freedom," and ‘ truth." Nevertheless, It deepened 
the ambigutties of Chrisiianity, immedtaidy by ilLustrating how "re¬ 
vealed" truth may shut out light, freedom, and truth by ordinary 
human standards; it was the most authoritarian of the Gospels, the 
most insistent on the absolute necessity of belief in Christ, and the 
most hostile to the Jewry from whom both Jesus and Paul had sprung. 
Pmper belief about the nature of Christ then became the major con- 
cem of his followers, at some expense to bis gospel of brotherhood and 
Jove. The early disagreement between Paul and the conservatives, and 
the continuing disagreements indicated in his Epistles, deepened into 
schism; by the second century aj>. there were some twenty varieties of 
Christianity, by the tounh century at least eighty. Efforts to preserve 
unity tn the scattered congregations led to the groivih of an author¬ 
itarian church. The Church would succeed in maintaining sufficient 
unity among most Christians, but at the cost of violent, permanent 
disunity, and for the sake of doctrines, as about the Trinity, preached 
by neither Jesus nor Paul. 

hfeamvhile the growth and spread of Christianity had bcett aided 


'Although orthodiMt CliTt^itans deny Uuii Jamo was uuuUy llu IxtfiJier ot Joiu, 
fnauntith ai the Vtrijin Maiy omtd not have had oitwi children, Ih the Eililc he d iitenUy 
»o Mo*i q 1 the uitbon ol the Neo TeitainetU prcurnwhly did not titaw □( the 
tirgia trinh of Jciui, which ti mentioned only by Ltilic aad Muthrw. or It they hidl hcird 
of it. they ml^t hait dinonrued It a* a pagah ntperiiithm. Some Crteit hud gniHn tmid 
of Mcb which confeited virgin noUwn on mioui <i( their Rixai udi (omniix 

Oihen rtato niul X lfxjn dcr ihc Creat^i tiiii the SJq of it Moibcf ef God war utiinTly 
alien lo the pure moaotheinn ol Judalim. 
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as wcU as impelled by conflict with the Roman aiuhoritics. if ilie 
martyts of pence uttun were many fewer than later legends made otu. 
they did set an example of integrity and fortitude tliat could inspire 
their fellow Christians, and might impress Romans too. The emperors 
had further reasons to dtstrust these ^'atheists, “ it is true, since many 
Christians agreed with Tertullian Utat "no thio^ is more alien than 
the public thing": yet they were hardly more lacking in active civic 
virtues than were the Roman masses, and generally they were less 
demoralired, more sober and responsible. Diocletian, the greatest states¬ 
man among the later emperors, paid tliem tribute by instituting the 
most thorough persecution of them: although his motives are uncertain, 
his edicts having disappeared, he evidently considered them a force to 
be reckoned with. They were strong enpu^ to stand up under this 
persecution, and so to profit from his achievement as a savior of the 
Roman Empire. To help him defend and rule the harassed Empre, 
Diocletian had appointed three other Caesars, among them the father 
of Constantine the Great. When Constantine succeeded his ^ther he 
set about disposing of the other Caesars; and in the year 31s, in the 
course of his wars with them, he became a oonven to Christianity. 
Upon winning complete control of the Etnpixe, he subsidized Christian¬ 
ity and set it on the way to becoming the imperial religion. 

Even so, Constantine's motives were not clearly inspired. Ills con¬ 
version was due to a vision of the Cross he had had upon entering a 
battle —a kind of vision that the pagan gods often vouchsafed their 
worshipers, but that might obscure die nature of the Christian God 
of love. It was hardly comparable to the mysitcaj experience of St, 
Paul; Constanitnc became at best a sincere Christian, far from a saintly 
one. .Neither was he clearly farsighted enough as a statesman to recog¬ 
nize in a still small minority sect the one vital force that might pre¬ 
serve the decadent Empire, for he seemed unaware that his empire was 
decadent. There is no question, however, that his conversion was 
timely. White consolidating the vmrk of Diocletian, he established 
Chnsiianity firmly enough to withstand the pagan revival later at¬ 
tempted by Julian the Apostate, and to carry on as the state religion 
of the Eastern Roman Empire. Althou^ he further weakened Rome 
by building himself a new capital at the andent Creek city of Bvrsn- 
lium, henceforth to be known as Constantinople, the Church in the 
West would at least have more dian a coiiuty in whkh to strengthen 
its position, and to begin converting the barbarians who were taking 
over the Empire. If Cortstanitne was no saint by nature, and could 
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never have foreseen ihe loitf^migc consequences of tiis hEndiwoik. she 
(IhuTcIi still had good reason to ciinonuEie liim, as it soon did, and to 
hail him as the "Thitteeiith Apostle” even befoic he svas haptired on 
his deathbed.^ 

Historians have as good reason lor describing tlie ccmiTibaiton of the 
mnbattlcd emperor as a '*fatal gift." Cliristiariity to Conatanrjnc was a 
worldly success religion,, proved by die victory he had won alter his 
vision of the Cross. In setting up his new state cult, he conceived him¬ 
self as tlte imperial deputy of a God of power, the “'Mighty One," who 
sanctioned his supicme anthonty; and grateful churchmen agreed that 
the Equal of die Apostles had been divinely appointed. Hence he 
inaugurated the lasting cunfusioii in Christendom between the things 
that arc Caesar's and the things that arc God‘s. TJiough eventually 
the distinction made hy Jtaus would bt*t:ome a bulwark sgaiiiM tjT- 
anny, Constantine saw no real dilference between these rhin^, and 
Caesar would long have all the better of it. At the same time he gave 
the Christian Oiuixh great power as lire ministry of his state ciiii, It 
was now able to begin enfutring unifomity of lielicf, pcnnaiiently 
atienming large bodies of Oiristians. With its worldly power the 
(llitirdi acquired a niatcrial wealth that tended to cornipt cltitrclimen, 
tit at least distracted many from concerns with a spiritual kingdom 
"not of this world.' In protest against sucli worldltne&s many other 
Christians took to ascctictsin, deeing to cell or desert. “AVondcriul 
irony of history!" TItetidorc Xahti cuintiicnted. "So long as the world 
was huncsily heaiJien ihc earnest Clirlatiaii could live in it. The prac¬ 
tice of othersvorlillitK.'ss was then all-too-possible in tlic W'orlii, Uul in 
Cons tan tine's New |misalem. this kingtiom of God so happily real- 
ired upon earth, ilu' leal Chmiiati w<as tioi at liotne.’' 

Only ihe quCHiuui remains: Who b this "real" Chtistian? ^fusl he 
believe that Gixl's rrcation t$ essentially exit, a devil's snare, at best a 
vale of tears? Could he be realiv holy only by Lii ruing Itis back on 
soriciy, seeking a ptivate lalvaiiuii^ Gr inighi not his Chrisiian duty 
of loving hi& fdlosvs signify ihat life on earth tva.s poieniially good, 
not vain? Might not there be good exen in the vile flesh, which Christ 
hml assumed? For that niattet, might not Consiatnine be right in lib 
belief—^shared by the piophets uf Israel—that Coti reWTUds proper 
wonJtip .ind punishes sin on earth, in history? Christianity was already 

^JcLaie^ It no ftsifiim fat ilduhiln^ the ^trhcrkj ol |ih rni-trAiati. Larly 

dtHjiisnt fiiimiBOMly put oH ihc rite^ in ihc liriW itiflt ant {itmmilictl itricr ihh 
dcaruinf osl^lti UthI |u ibcir dmuxt ui Mlvsikm. 
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answering Ves and No tp these and many other questions. 

Yet for such reasons too its itiumpb over aU the rival mystery reli* 
gions was not lortuiious. It was more ambiguous than any other cult 
because it was at once the most inclusive in its affirmations and the most 
positive in its negations, it had absorbed more of the best in die classi¬ 
cal world, wfaUe it Iiad broken more radically with much titat was evil, 
false, or futile. It could appear as an ideal synthesis of Greek rational¬ 
ism and Roman discipline with the rellgioiis fervor of Jo da ism, and 
so an ideal means to the universal community that the ancient world 
had dreamed of ever since Alexander the Great. What Chrbtianiiy 
actually became was radicr different; but first we need to consider 
more closely the reasons why it triumphed, in particular why it was 
actually too a means of regeneration. 


2 , Tht Break with the Classical World 


To rcfieat that the essential teachings of Jesus were drawn from the 
great prophets of Israel is to eniphasize now that they were literally 
revotuiionary, and will always remain so if they are taken seriously. 
His gospel was purer chiefly in its greater stress on iheir subversive 
doctrines. He condemned more inslsiently the formalism and legalism 
in which die respectable might find refuge: he more clearly transcendL'd 
the narrow loy^ttes to family, tribe, and natron; he was more elo¬ 
quent in preaching brother hood and love, even to sinners and hcailien 
Samaritans; he was more consistently hostile to wealth and privilege, 
the sources of division and oppression. If there is some question whetlier 
rhe disciples of Jesus realized bow subversive his teachings were, there 
is little question that die high priests and the Koiitan auiiioritics real¬ 
ized it. His crucifixion was due to no mere difference in theological 
opinion. 

Although his revolutionary gospel was soon obscured by hopes of 
the resurrected Ciiriit, and later by connovetsy over his exact relation 
to the Godhead, the spirit of Jesus was never quenched. It was miu:li 
more potent than one would gather from most Cliristian documents of 
the early centuries, which reflected diiefly the dix-triiial routtovenies, 
It could work on his lowly fulloweis the better because they ovlT' 
looked an ambiguous aspect of his gospel, as a gospel of brotberhood 
so radical dwt he could say he came to bring “not peace buL a sword"; 
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COO lowly to uke to the sword or employ tlie vocabutaty of rebellion 
that later gcneraiiom would find in it, they read a gospel of peace and 
good will, .\bovr all, Christianity retained the concern of Jesus for die 
lowly and needy, \VhIle the other mystery religions were democratic 
enough to welcome men of all races and ranks, their intuation rites 
were typically costly, and dieir greatest gift was "secret knowledge," 
which the initiates were sworn never to divulge, (Thus Apiilcius, who 
was blessed with such knowledge by Queen Isis, wrote proudly uf how 
he had spared no expense to gel it—expenso carefully detailed before¬ 
hand by the priests of his adorable queen; and later he had to sell 
die clothes oh his back to leant the secrets of Osiris.) Christiimity alone 
sought out the poor, offered a gospel free and open to all. No other 
religion preach^ so active a love; none engaged in such extensive 
charitable enterprises on behalf of the poor, the widowed and orpEiaiied, 
the sick and the agecL 

Julian the Apostate testified to the power of the Christian gospel of 
love when he tried to revive lib religion of HeUenisni. "Atheism owes 
its success above ail to its {dillanibropy," he wanted the pagans, rebuk- 
them for "a slackness and indifference that are not merely a dis¬ 
grace to onr religion but a downright betrayal of iL’' One reason why 
he failed to arouse them is that strictly their indifference was not a 
betrayal of their religion. A ipirti of brotherly love had rarely In- 
formed the humanistic ideal of Hellenism, the abstract Stoic concept of 
equality, the abstract Roman idea of hitmanltos; many cultivated 
pgans disdained the masses on aristocratic principle, just as they 
scorned the manual labor of the poor. For all its divisions, the Chris¬ 
tian contmunity most nearly realized the ideal of conuiiunity that the 
classical world proclaitned but fell short oE in both theory and prac¬ 
tice. The Shtphetd of //erm/a, one of tile first Cluiitian writing, 
stresses the qualiUei not only of humility, gentlcneu, and love but 
of gladness—a cheerful serv'ice of both God and man. "For every man 
that is glad doeth the tilings lliat arc good, and thinketh good tlioughts, 
despising melandioly; whereas the melancholy man is always commit¬ 
ting sin." The paintings in the catacombs of Rome—so often childlike 
in their expression of peace, hope, love, and |oy—support the tesiimony 
of the good Sficphcrd that tlie clittc of )csus was a living inspiration to 
liirtple worxhipcTS. 

For sitclt tcasnm Uiristianity gave new meaning to the penona reeng- 
ni/cd in Komau law. In view of the tnilliom of sbves, the ancients still 
had Mute idea of die dignity and worth of the individual, niucli less of 
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the sanctity of the person; tliere was no word yet for "personality'* in 
classical pliilosopliy. I’herc tms none in early Cltristian writings eiihei, 
nor any develop^ ilteory of the rights u£ the individual; Christians too 
accepted the institution of slavery, tvhich Jesus had nor attacked. Never¬ 
theless, be had implicitly asserted the dignity of the person, within 
w'hotn was the Kingdom of God, Immediately the person was the 
neighbor one should love as oneself; ultimately he was one who had 
been created in the image of Cod. He had an immonat soul, which 
Christians believed was a personal soul—a belief denied by Ntfo- 
Platotiists, as by the holy men of India. In establishing their own 
communities apart from the state, moreover, Christians naturally grew 
more concerned with a realm within the privacy of their souls. They 
bad to maintain the sanctity of this personal realm against the pressures 
of the state, as few pagans had had to do since Socrates, (Such com¬ 
parable renegades as the Cynics were merely ridiculed, not persecuted.) 
Lacking a legal right to tlicir ''atheism,'* they moralized the rights of 
the individual against the state. They started something their own 
Church could not stop when it came into power; for heretics ever after 
would maintain ibetr own ways in defiance of both church and state. 

By this time the Christian Chund] had developed other profoundly 
iltiberal lendenctes, mostly deriving from the somber teachings of St, 
Paul about man's utter dependence on God. Nevertheless, it was above 
all the Apostle of the Gentiles who made Christianity a goeijMrl of 
regeneration. In all history there is no more striking demomiratton 
than Paul's of the power of the perennial religious cry: "Ve must be 
bom agaitil*' Such religious conversions as his were very rare in 
antiquity. \Vc hear of many men who felt healed, purified, inspired by 
initiation into die pagan mysteries, but wc know of none who became 
so wholly transfomied and wholly dedtrated to the service of the god; 
like Apuleius in TAc Golden Ass^ who adored Queen Isis, the initiates 
commonly fontluued to shop around in other mysteries. Paul was 
indeed, as he said, a "new creature*'; a oiati reborn through Christ, 
who ever after his mystical experience lived only for Christ, laboring 
without rat, daring alt perils and pains, suffering martyrdom—sacrifice 
ing cvcry'ihing to make his Lord known to other men. One may add 
that he began by unwittingly sacrificing the historic [esus, Uxe man he 
tncK only by hearsay; yet the life "in Christ" as he preached it offered 
a Fulfiltment in hope, faith, and charity beyond anything known to the 
pagans. 

To begin witli. he remained tme to the great prophetic tradition 
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behind Je$v5. Paul reSteved die Centites Qnl;f of the {nirety Htnal 
requirement of ihc Jewish Law (such a$ the embarrassmetH of cir- 
cumdston}; he field ibem to tite moral law, not merely promising but 
demanding a thorough regeneration. While he transfonned Jems into 
the Christ, a savior-god, he made Christianity more ethical than ail 
the other mystery Riigions, dtscouraging any merely sacramental or 
magical means of salvation. As die AposUc of the Gentiles, moreover, 
he most explicitly made it a universal gospel. In the life “in Christ" 
all men were one; “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neithtr 
liijiid nor free, tliere is neither male nor female/' But most competling 
remained the new hope he Iteld out to both Jew and Gentile, the high¬ 
est hope that religion had yet held out to man; the stupendous idea 
tliat God hioisetf had appeared on earth and suffered in order to save 
man. As Paul preached it, in the fervor bom of hts mystical espertcnce, 
it was no mere hope but a wholehearted faidi, a Haoitng certainty that 
could survive the disappoint mem of his immediate hopes of the Second 
Coming. By his missionary fervor lie likewise generated a moral 
nrenuousness or willfulness that could survive his teaching of man's 
complete dependence on the grace of God, and his dark notions of 
predestination; he nei'cr for a moment desisted from his own work, 
which was nothing less than an effort to Chrutianize the whole Roman 
Empire. He was the first of a long line of typical Christian saints: men 
not really meek or poor in spirit, sometimes fierce, often tormented, 
rarely so serene as tlie holy men of the East, but by the same token 
as rarely quiescent. 

In Paul's own day, early in the Pbjc Jlamajiii, few cultivated pagans 
felt an acute need of a new hope and Ealth; Christianity long appealed 
chiefly to the many poor who did not share in the felicity of the age. 
As the Roman Elmpire decayed, however, it became dearer that Chris- 
lianity was no mere negation or solace but a new start, a positive 
inspiration. "Amid the niitu of a falling age," wrote Bishop Cyprian, 
"oui spirit remains erect." In fact Christians were never given to the 
apathy of the Roman masses, or to the fatalistic resignation of the 
philosophers: and is the worse days that lay ahead they would not take 
to quietism. They clung to their cardinal virtue of hope, and tike 
Paul kept backing it up by works. No doubt they were buoyed up 
primarily by their hope of personal immortality, even to tlie wildly 
imprubahk hope of iM^ly rcsurretlioti; but they were also buoyed up 
as no pagan could be by the belief diat the coming of Christ was the 
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cHmaic of history, die key to the whole meaning and purpose of man's 
history on eartli. 

The long uncertainty over the precise nature of Christ nes’er ob¬ 
scured the essential idea, that he had lived and died on this eaiih: "*rhe 
Word became fiesJi and dwelt among us/' Although in the Synoptic 
Gospels Jesus is represented as rather stiangdy secretive about liis 
identity, even lo forbidding his dbciplcs to iuinounce that ire was the 
Messiali, he at least carried on the messiante uadi lion that took history 
seriously. When he departed from this tradition by talking of a king¬ 
dom “not of this worid," )je never suggested that iltis world was ihusory. 
or iliis life simply vain; his parables always implied the reality of the 
natural, temporal world, and often implied its value. His followers 
Were indeed prone to strong otherworldly tendencies, to which we must 
keep Tetuming, but officially they never succumbed to them. The tat 
came with the rise of the Gnostics, an iiifliicntiaJ school of thought 
with deep toots in Platonism and Greco-Oriental religion. Seeking a 
mystical safvatton througli union tvith Christ, the Gnostics insisted on 
the irremediable evil of the Tnatcrial world, and so dctiieii the human¬ 
ity of Chiist—putting on the flesh was an uothtnkablc degradation; 
while as logically they divorced this world froiu Cod, arguing that a 
good Got! could never be rapomiblc for so evil a creation. (Some made 
it the handiwork of the prnniiive, blundering Vabwt’h of the Old 
restamentj Just as logically, tlie Church condemned tinostjcism a* 
heresy. Christianity non Id never formally renounce the world in which 
its Lord had appeared, neier consistently preach the ideal of non- 
attachment maintained by Hindus and Buddhists, as by many of its 
own saints. 

For the Gentiles in particular, Clirist gave a new meaning to history. 
He was a Person, not 3rt impcrscmal Necessity. Unlike the gods of all 
the other mystery Tcligions, he was dearly a historic founder. Unlike 
them, too, he did rmt die attntially, cyclically: he migitc appear to do 
so in the ritual ot the Mass, or later in Passion plays, but Christians 
always knew that bis rTUcifiJtion was a imi<|ue historic event. Potentially 
it held a unique promise of a new and better life, not merely more of 
tlie same. It early Christians still Fiad little liopc of earthly progros, 
none adopted the clauical view of history as endless q^dc: a view that 
might Oder the solace of resignation to the uniform, inevitable fate, as 
Marcu-t Aurelius insisted, bur that was more likely to make history 
seem meaningless, ptrintlcss, as tJic uu-laiiclmly of Marcus testified. After 
the sat k of Home by .\tarii , St. .Vugusiinc mupliasircd the futility of the 
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cyclical theory^ aigutng chat only Ciiristianity made history meaningful, 

In hb own theory of endless struggle between the Earthly City and 
the City of God, Augustine mdtcaied less consciously the dynatnic 
possibiliues of ChrUtianity, These possibilities had little scope in his 
crumbling society; churchmen were busy administering or holding 
their own, and their surplus energy went cltiefly into the furious iheo- 
logtea) controversies that were splitting Chrbtendom, Yet the very 
violence of the controversts W'as a sign of vitality, making plain that 
the leaders of Christendom were not at all impassive or resigned. It 
was due in part to a passion for truth that by thb time was rare in 
the pagan world. 

Still, this passion was a legacy of the Creek spirit: the Apostles had 
not been truth seekers, much less theologians. The unclassica) violence 
was more anomaloiis because the controversies were centered on doo- 
trines that had been evolved by the rationalism of classical traditioit. 
It might Iiave been much better for humanity, and for the cause of 
freedom, had the simple gospel of brotherly love won the ancient 
world. As it was, the Sermon on the Mount was hardly a primary 
reason for the triumph of Chrbtianity, any more than it converted 
the warring Constantine, Christianity had to overcome the best as well 
as the worst in the ancient world, and it got its most effective wctpoiu 
from its enemies. For better or worse, it won out over the rival mystery 
religions with die help of the Greeks and the Romans, in particular 
of two major aids—a developed theology and an organized church. 


5 . The lndehudnes$ to Classical Cttliure 


"Wliat in common have Athens and Jerujalem? the Academy and 
the Church? heretics and Christians?" exclaimed Tertullian. “Let them 
see to it who teach a 'Stoic,’ a 'Platonic’ or a 'dialectic' Chiistianiiyf 
VVe find no need of curiosiiy rcacliing beyond Chrbt Jesus, nor of 
inquiry beyond the gospel. When we believe, we need nothing hu-* 
thcr than to believe. Search that you may bdteve; then stop/’ The 
first of the Latin Church Fathers, Tertullian expressed the common 
hostility of early Christians to classical culture, shot through as it was 
with pagan religion. In the sixtli century A.i), the hostility cuiminated 
ill the edict of Uie Emperor Justinian dosing down the philosophtcai 
schools of Athens, scaling the end oE the ancient world. 
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Yei Christianity never did reject pagan culture, ii only because it 
could not possibly do so. Tertullian himself had received a classical 
education, the only education available. He was addicted to semioni, 
a practice grown out of the classical rage for rhetoric. He thought and 
wrote in Latin, not the Aramaic spolten by Christ Jesus, and the gospel 
that to him made all inquiry unnecessary was written in Greek, which 
had given Jesus the name of "the Christ." flimaelE a theologiaa of 
sorts, he had had to make some inquiry in order to ascertain and defend 
the beliefs he jjtocJaimed necessary: and unhappily, the be!ie& he 
stopped at included some that his Church would declare heretical. He 
remained importarit only as the forerunrtcr in the Larin West of a 
thctilogical tradition tiiat had grown up in the Creek East, an inquirer 
tvho gave this tradiuon a typically Roman cast by his very practical 
interests and his legal bent. He was grateful for the law and order 
provided by the godle^ "public thing," tlie Roman Empire—in his 
belief a "respite" from the "lertible woes" threatening die whole 
earth, and in fact a respite long enough for hb Church to build up an 
organization that would enable it to survive the woes. "In the Em¬ 
peror/' he wrote, "we reverence the judgnienr of Cod. who has set him 
over the nations." 

For such reasons Christianity did in fact become Stoic, Plaioruc, 
and dialectic among otlier things, while developiitg a Ronian Church, 
lis deep, everlasting indebtedness to the classical world was initiated 
by the Apostle of the Gentiles. "Verily a man which atn a Jew." 5 t. 
Paul was yet no man of Judaea. He began life as Saul of Tarsus: 
Roman citizen of a Greco-Oriental city in Asia Minor, which lie noted 
with some pride was "no mean city.” Haviitg been reared in suclt an 
atmosplietc, he could more readily recognize his Savior in a dying, 
resumected God—a pagan, not a fewish Idea. Above all, he could be¬ 
lieve that Christ liad died for all mankind: in Tarsus, then the main 
scat of the Stoic school, he liad hreadied die air of emmopolii. There 
was little spirit of universalism in die Jertisalcm of his day, where he 
had been opposed by James, the brother of the Ijord, and everywhere 
he met the ftercesi hostiJtty from die chosen people. According to Acts, 
it was this hosttUiy that led to his epoch-making derision: at Antioch- 
in-Pisidta in Asia Minor he turned From the "blasphemous" men of 
Israel to the Cmtiles, announcing that the Ion) had commanded him 
to be a light to them and bring salvation "unto ihe ends of the earth." 
And as a light bringer, Paul proceeded to reason with the Gctuilcs in 
their own terms, "pray with the understanding also," He wrote his 
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Epistles not merely to exhort but to educaic, expuriodiiig ^ gospel 
much more atiphlsticaicd chan the simple gospel oE TCpentarice and 
salvation aiLribmed to the other Apo$*!es by Acti. 

Asia Minor, where Paul did mosL of bis preacbingp remained die 
spiritual center ol Cltristianity for the first century or so. Early cradi- 
lion placed St. John in Ephesus, then its greatesE city. While identi¬ 
fying Christ witii the Greek or Word, John lent Greek clarity 

to his mission according to his Gospel, Jesus was noi ac all secretive 
about hU sdenEity. but aimouticcd unequivocally Irorn heginning to 
end tliat he was the Son oE God^ come to earth so that tuen might have 
"eternal Johii was still unaivare of the Trinity, since Jesus could 
say both dial ''the Father and I are one’^ and that "the Father is greater 
dian 1/ but such irticertainties about the Godhead would call for 
more Greek thought. As meanwIdle the Apologists began to explain 
didr faith, and to defend it against die suspicion or die scorn of culti¬ 
vated pagans, they drew- more directly on Creek phiiosophyi Others 
look to the allegorical method o£ interpreting Scripture, w^hidt die 
Greeks had developed in order to explain away the seemingly unholy 
bhlrs of ihcir beloved l loirter. In diis w'ay they caukl gloss over many 
embarrassing texts In the Old Tesument* and some difheutties pre^ 
sented by the hutuan life of Jesus; and though TertuUian denounced 
ihc (ucditKl a blaspliemoiw, ii contiflued lo impire much ChrUtian 
UtcmiiiiTc, cvcntualiy ciilttitnjtuig in, die Divine Comedy of D;imc. 

Most impoTtant was the development of sviteinatic theology, begin¬ 
ning with Clcnienl of Alexandria—philoeophei who Iiatl l>een coil' 
verted to Chriiitaiiity, liow pttifouiidJy tim tnunfoimt.'d Christianity 
may be realized aimply i>y ttiitiuig ftota the Synoptic Gospels, in par- 
ticniar cite Sermon on the Mount, to the Nicmc Creed, formulated 
in A,D. 5*5 by die first Ecumenical Council. The Gospeb are otm- 
cernrd primarily Vi'itL ngliteous conduct and are almost wholly in¬ 
nocent of metaphysics, of which there is no trace whates’er in die 
Sermon, The Nkcne Creed is concerned wholly with correct belief; it 
is all tnctapliyslcs, with no ethical content wliatevei. Its key terms 
would have been virtually unintelligible to the early disciples of Jesus. 
For that matter, few Christians today can understand the theoiogical 
uproar at Nicaea before the Council settled on the formula tltai Chrin 
was ”oE one essence with the Fatherand "begotten, not tuade.'* Or 
more precisely, failed to settle the whole probtem. Many churchmen 
were stiil unhappy because the phrase "of one essence with” nowhere 
appears in Scripture, while many more worried over the nature oi 
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Chrui—wliethcr RS botJi man and God he had one natitrc or two 
separate natures, and one or two wills; so fierce battles continued to 
rage all over Christendom, Centuries iatcr the Western and Eastern 
churches would spUi permanently over the filioquf, anuiher nice <|ue 3 - 
tion about the intemai relations of the Trinity: whether the Holy 
Ghost proceeded from the Father, or from both the Father and the Son. 

^Ve must therefore note at once chat the heritage of Greek philos¬ 
ophy was not a pure boon to Christianity. Immediately it inspired an 
impossible effort to define precisely the nature of God, an effort the 
niore hopeless because Christian theolc^ans could not be content with 
the simple manotheistn of Judaism. Confusion was deepened as they 
introduced the ]^!osopliical .Absolute of Aristotle and otliers—an 
Unmoved Mover, impersonal, ineffable, utterly self-siifficienv—and 
then tried to idemify it with the intensely personal Yahsi-eh. a Father 
and a lAird incessantly concerned with the goings-on in his temporal 
creation. All such insuperable difficulties were aggravated by die com¬ 
mon assumption of Greek philosophers that there were simple, certain 
ant wen to metaphysical questions, and in particular by the early agree- 
ment of the theologians that a jealous God demanded certainty and 
uniformity in Tneuph)'sics. The endless disagreement failed to shake 
their belief that any basic disagreement was blasphemous, or simply 
unthinkable; so they went on with their dreary word game, makuig 
the Godhead ever more incomprehensible, mote remote horn the con¬ 
cerns of Jesus, but always insisting that they were laying emt the word 
of God. not speaking their own word. The Council of Nicaea called 
out a tong series of councils, which kept anaxhemaiuing large bodxcs 
of Christians in decisions that, as Archbishop Benson noted, were 
almost uniformly "uncharitable, unscripiural, uncatholic, and unani¬ 
mous," and were as unifontily uninrdUgible to most simple Christians 
then and now.* Aliogether the development of Christian theology may 

■The Mjiy )oKTt In ihoe bailla^Artviiw hCanophviitcf, ttt.—nre now nn- 

Imown ro mtni ChricEirruK aod hie iJl ibe Imm in hlnojy m m be Jud^ luTihlfi 
lO lo juiliee li> rhrm it ihaiihi br roiBLrki=d xhml Lbev not Wlh u UiMzerc ChriJ-duiJ 
u ibe victonL but fmeraUr Hyifig |q nuke the taiih The cofnmam- 

Maue AfUn ^lew, for eaLttuple, Uut the Son wv. ttmtn timn v4e^ iLitulIf implied 

when not aptkillT if jetat hi iht GMpeb—tuu mulned pretty moth ihe ibDugbi 
ur fcciiiag dt oniiliirf GhruLum, Otlw f a M i i ml iln the wuii^ wen: eudi geiyiJ 

hEeai h AJfsptioaiici. ImpUdt la ibe Goepet According xo M^dt. Am Madi. nyv nothing 
ahobE 2 dTgiu Ednb, but liu U thm tbe Spirit deuxn^ted tipou Jewi ^cer hb bapilun 
bf John, ft coakl be that JcitJi wu an wipfred jn^n. Like SoiyhA, wbn wned di-rmity 
by hii woiti tbit might be c¥en tnoce Impiring if togirtbd u a human efforr 

ntbor thin a kI plaiu Dlherwfae hJa ™ the lining only a lew bmin ii It fUtl, 
cut vetm H uflfling wil^ce for ■ Cc4 wbo fcoifooed: men to in eternity of tmtun in hdi 
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appear to IxAt out the warning of Tcrtutlian agaitut such profane 
citritifttty. h satisfied ilie pride of many iheolpgiatUr otherwise 
satisfied no emotional, imaginative, aesthetic, or moral needs to speak 
of. 

Yet it was a quite natural development, beginning with Uie Epistles 
of the Apostle of the Gentifes, and for the Long run an indispensable 
one. If it was not clearly Inevitable, inasmuch as there was no compai' 
able developmeni in the rival mystery religions, by the same token it 
gave Christianity a clear advantage over its rivals. Mithraiinn, for ex¬ 
ample, offered almost everything else that ChrisdanxEy did: a god who 
had saved the human race, a brotherhood that admitted the lowly, the 
sacraments of baptism and communion, a promise of resurrection, 
and an inspiring ethic, especially popular among the soldiers who were 
defending the ftornan Empire Isecause of its emphasis on the stoical 
virtues. Nevertheless, it failed to take hold in the Creek world: it was 
only another mystery cult, with little rlaitn to intellectual respect. 
Christianity alone appealed to the mind as welt as the heart of the an^' 
cients, and put mind to work. While the theologians set the Godhead 
beyond the ken of simple believers, they also kept Christianity above 
the vulgar superstition that simple bcUevcTB art always prone to. They 
gave it a philosophica! basis solid enough to survive the barbarism of 
(he Dark Ages, and to become the basts of a new culture. 

Say the worst about it, theology represented an effort at understand¬ 
ing. It was an absolutely necessary ^on if the ciainu of reason were 
to be recognized. From TcrmlUan to this day, these claims would be 
repeatedly attacked, and reason denied any rights in matierB of faiths 
yet the very attacks indicated that the theologians bad won k some 
rights. And since its rlaims are essential to the TeaUzatlon of human 
freedom, we may pardon their departures from the recorded teachings 
of Jesus. These teachings are not, after alt, very clear or consistent 
about his identity and his mission. In any case they had to be inter¬ 
preted and adapted to the needs of a society more sophbiicaied than 
his own, less able to "receive the kingdom of God as a little child,'' 
and as a still going concern forced to comidet the interests oE "the 
wise and prudent" from whom God liad "htd tliese things." 

Immediately there was some excuse For the remarkable passion en¬ 
gendered by the supersubite theological distinctioris, apart from the 
impossibility of drawing a clear line between self-respect and seSf- 
righteousness, or earnestness and airog^ce. The churchmen of course 
had to preserve the divinity of Christ if he were to be the Savior, but 
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the acute Greeks arenng them could see the necessity of pTcscrving as 
well his full huiaanity. the Incarnation called for by the logic of the 
AtonemenL Hence they fought the more Hebraic or Oriental thinkers 
tvho wanted to minimtre his manhood, or keep hts divine personaUty 
pure and single. At the same time they had to insist on the unity of the 
Godhead, to avoid the appearances of polytheism. Over the admission 
of the Holy Ghost into the Trinity there was little controveiiy, but 
again Cret^ chinken could appreciate its logical convenience, as a 
means of constant spiritual relations with an utterly trausccndeni God. 
So they finally worked out the iinS< |ue doctrine of the Trinltyj in 
which Christ retained his two natures ‘‘without confusion, without 
change, without division, without separation"—a concept that is not 
very lucid, but chat made the most of Christ, perhaps the best of an 
extraordinary logical problem. At least it maintained the ground ol a 
free man’s woiship, the belief that the ways of God did not pass all 
understand ing. 

For the long run the cuibatUed theologians builded both better 
and worse than they knew. Their excesses were in the tradition of 
Greek philosophy—an emandpaiioti of mind tliat led to new forms 
of tyranny over thought, but nevertheless kept thought active. They 
set about reducing the faith to rigid dogma, imprisoning the religiou] 
mind they' had emancipated, but they continued to undermine their 
claims to finality or fixity. Every new dogma was proclaimed as tm- 
muiable truth, divinely revealed, beyond all question; the business of 
prodaitning, revealing, and questioning went on. Hence the thco' 
loglans assured the permanent possibility of heresy, a means of keep¬ 
ing Christian ihoiigiit alive and to some exteni free. .And among the 
Greek ideas they introduced into the Christian scheme was the basic 
idea of a lawful, orderly world, befitting a rational Cod: a meta¬ 
physical assumption that would become a premise of (he most revolu¬ 
tionary and fruitful of heresies—^modern sdcnce, With it entered tlie 
principle of natural laiv in human affairs, the premise of natural 

The whole theological enterprise was in turn abetted and hampered 
by an oflicia] church. The ecumenical oiganizatkm of the Christian 
Cliurch was another quite natural development, in keeping with a 
wortd-widc empire, hut again it was not dearly inevitable; none of 
the other mystery religious had such an organization, or official 
leaders. It gave Chrutianity perhaps its gieaiest advantage over its 
Ttvais, as it certainly enabled the Church to assume the resfmnsibtli- 
ties of an imperial religion. 


triumph of CHRISTIANITr 

too may he traced to tiie unwitting handiwork of St- Paul, who 
by bis Epistles tried to hold together bis scattered congregations, serv*- 
ing ^ a kind of bishop without portfolio. Each of the Ghristitin com¬ 
munities then came to dcci its own pastor, or bishop. By the third 
ceniuTy many of these conitnnniiies were large enough to retfuirc 
numerous aides for the bishop, from presbyters and deacons to readen 
and doorkeepers. Cmdually the prietthood settled into an ordered 
bierarehy,. whose ttteinbers usually worked their way up the scale. 
Meanwhile some organuatjon between the scattered communities de¬ 
veloped as gradually, out of a desire to rnaintairt uniform ritual and 
doctrine. Neighboring bishops met to talk over tlieir probtenu; the 
niMtifigs grew larger and more fomial, at length resembling embry¬ 
onic syno^ or councils. By the time Ctmstantine the Great adopt^ 
Christianity, its organization was thorough enough to enable him to 
summon an EcumetiitaJ Council, and authoritative enough to enable 
the Council to ustie olbcta] decrees supposedly binding on ail churches. 

^ unplanned growth, this organijeaiion was hardly a conscious 
imitation of the Roman imperial government. It lacked most con¬ 
spicuously any centra] authority comparable to the emperor, since 
there was as yet no j^pci and ordinary Christians would no doubt 
have been indrgnam if told that they w'crc aping their pagan rulcrs- 
Vet there is no doubt cither that their leaders were influenced by the 
administrative system of the Romans. St. Paul, a Roman dtiren, had 
set the iradltioit that came down through T’eitullian by expressing 
nothing bur teapect for the Roman state. The imperial buieaucmcy 
a model for the hierarchical priesthood, as the imperial theory of 
commonwealth was a spur to ecumenical organiaatlon, .At any rate. 
Christian leaders ilisplayed a Roman genius for order, geircraily lack¬ 
ing in the Oriental mysteries. With the triumph of Christianity the 
cornesiMndcrtoca became closer, as bishops began aspiring to imperial 
authority. In the fourth century Bishop Damasus of Rome proclaimed 
die supremacy of the Roman Sec; tlte doctrinal basis for his claim was 
the tradition that Sr. Peter had founded the Roman ChunJi, but his 
prestige owed most obvioudy to the political authority of Rome. {He 
had won his appointment by a political struggle, ending m a battle 
that according to Ammianus cost tgy lives.) The prTncii«t rival of 
the Bishop of Rome was the Bisliop of Comtantmopk. who eventually 
became the Patriarch of the Holy Orthodox Church. Although C^n- 
funtinople dug up an apmile, St, Stephen, as the launder of its church. 
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this Jegend traruparently mtinurtl for much Itss than the ptilitical 
prestige of the New Rome. 

As necessarily a kingdom of this world, the organired Church was 
bound to make concesaions to worldly inierests tlmt would dismay fiigh- 
minded Christians. First, howe^'er, we must remark the spiritual as 
well as (he practirti] value of the Roman order and discipline it tntro' 
duced. With the help of begging priests and wandering prophets, oihei 
mystery cults flouridied like weeds, hut remained weedy. Christian 
bishops soon began esteixising authority over their fiock, more especially 
when they had to deal with some men who felt filled with "the Spirii," 
as St. Paul had been—men always fervent, seldom reasonable, possibly 
exalted or possibly deluded. If the churchmen's criterion (or disiin- 
gill thing between true and false prophets was somcwliat arbitrary or 
unclear, they generally tended to curb extravagance. Similarly the 
later ChimiU curbed the Christian tendencies to excess in utherworld* 
liness and .tscettcism by channelizing the fervor into the insiiiutiun of 
rnonasticism, putting it under rule; the rule of St. Benedict in partic¬ 
ular was a c]a.ss(ca! example of disciplined piety^ setting the unworldly 
spirit to work in the niainienance of an ordered, self-sudklent com* 
miinity that was something like a Christian poiis. There was a degree 
of classical measure esen in the apparent concessions that the Olurch 
made to vulgar nerds, as like all establislicd churches it rettrmed to 
the formalism denounced by its founder, for its sacraments disenuf' 
aged the frenty as well as the ecstasy of pagan rites. 

Above all. in view of later history. tJic Church became a si hooJ lor 
statesmans]lip. Tt produced sudi types os St. .Auihrcwe, liisliop of 
Milan: an administrator in the Rotnan tradition, tireless in duty, calm 
and unfaltering in the exercise of authoriiv. who forced tJie miglity 
Emperor Theodosius ro do public pcjiancc far defying the spiritual 
auiliority of the Church, Ambtosc wtotc an inRucnttal manual of 
ctlucs that owed more to Sioicisru than to the Sermon on the Mount, 
and he was well versed too in Roman law. which the Uturch Fathers 
adopted; the basic Jaw of Christendom remained Roman, not Chris¬ 
tian. Hence the Roman Chuicli was able to take over the rcspcmvtbit- 
iticj of the state when the Empire crumbled in the VVest. In the darkest 
days of Western Christendom, at the end of the sixth century, it pro¬ 
duced another savior. Pope Gregory the Great. Except for his work 
the then uTctchcd. defenseless city of Rome might well liave gone duivn 
in a sea of batbaiisni: and his greatness derived not only from his saint- 
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tincss but from tiiF genius and r<^hj(ion ns administmtor, or^ntzer. 
and statesman. Gregory fiilfilJcd tlte iradUIun maugtirated by die 
ApQSite of die Gentiles in that hr expected and prayed for the ipeedy 
end of the world—of the t^nhly City, trhich because of hb exiraor' 
dinary effort was atitc to carry on under Christian auspices^ 

Yet his Church was indeed an eartiily kingdom, on the Roman 
imperial ntodeU It had become a wholly auihoriUrtan diurch. Gregoty 
called for unquesiiotiing obedience to Ixiih God and earthly niters; 
his Christian subjects were long since unaware that the Greeks had 
not considered obedience a primary virtue, He himself had no ideal 
whatever of freedom, political, intellectual, or religious. In his bar¬ 
barous age an authoritarian church was doubtless the only kind that 
could maintain any semblance of law and order; but a student of free- 
dont must now note that its organi/atiion had entailed a positive loss 
in freedom. 

Having at first elected their own bishops, parishioners long con- 
tinued to have a voice in their election, sometiraes overriding the 
wishes of tbetr shepherds. As a hierarchy developed, however, the 
ctetgy had an increasing advantage, and in the ceniury following the 
installation of Christianity as the imperial religion they largely won 
the exclusive right to election. The Church remained democratic in 
that It reemited its priesthood from the common people, on the basis 
of ability rather than birth or rank, but its government became a scIE- 
perpetuating aristocracy; it taught tlie people that they must obey their 
belters, and had no right to dedde i%'ho tJtcLr betters ivcre. Similarly 
a hierarchy developed among the bishops, in spite of a iheoretical 
equality. Those who presided in the great cities naturally had more 
prestige, aud as naturally tried to acquire more power, through juris- 
diction over duitchcs in ncighLoring provinces- At die Council of 
F.phesus the lesser bishops warned tliem against the "pride of tvoifdly 
power," lest Christians lose "that freedom which our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Liberator of all men, purchased for us with his blood." Neverthe¬ 
less, Christians lost that freedom: authority became more highly cen¬ 
tralized, until even the greater bishops had to acknoivlcdge the 
supremac y uf the bishop of Rome and Constantinople—the emperofs 
of the Cliimh. The Ftirmal requirement of iinanmuiy only disguised 
the failure of the Church to develop genuinely representative govern^ 
ment. Like the Homan state, the Cluistian Chuieh became govem- 
ment in idea] theory for the people, bm of and by a priestly bureauc¬ 
racy, under a Holy Father, 
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As early as tliesccouri century, Buliop trenaeiis staked out the essen¬ 
tial daints of the CliiiTch. In a legalistic spirit siiggesuve of (he FKari- 
secs but more especially of tl»e Romans, he formulated the whole 
scheme of salvation, making its primary rei^uisites right conduct, right 
faiili, and the sactatncnis of baptism and die ciicharisL Ri|dtt conduct 
was sufBciently defined by the Ten Coiiimatiiiments. but right faith 
had to be defined by the Church, Irenaem was the first known bishop 
to assert the absolute, infallible authority of the bishops, as heirs of 
the Apoetles, and to insist on their right to outlaw heretics. As for the 
sacraments, tJiey were founded on the simple rites practiced by Jesus, 
but the idea of dielr magical efilcacy derived rather from Greco- 
Oriental sources; and Irenaeus went further in Insisting on their 
absoliiie necessity’. The Oiuicb svould go still further, adding more 
sacraments until it reached the magic number of seven, becoming the 
most thoroughly sacramental of the mystery religions. Meanwhile it 
had complete control of the essential means of satvadon. As Bishop 
Cyprian summed it up in the next century, "Outside the Church there 
is no salvation." 

Given secular power, the Chiistian Churdi triumphant tvas able to 
enforce these claims. Tlie conseejuences arc now familiar, but at die 
lime seemed strange lo Greeks and Romans. ^Vhite they had always 
taken for granted the necessity of formal respect of the state godi, 
they had never set up authorities to determine and enforce correct 
opinions about the gods; their characteristic ideal of siabillty and order 
had not induced the Chibtian passion for uiiiforinity of belief, or 
horror of diveisily. Constantine the Great was still half pagan when he 
issued his celebrated, if possibly legendary Edict of Milan (a.d. 513), 
decreeing diat "Christians and all oilieis" should enjoy freedom of 
wotship—the firii explicil declaraiion of religious freedom in the 
ancient world. As 3 Christian emperor, he soon learned that his new 
God prohibited such freedom to those who held erroneous opinions. 
IE heresy were tolctated, he aiinoanced. ’“God may be moved not only 
against the human race but againsl me myself." Later the pagan'Sym. 
niachus tried to fiersiiade Bishop Ambrose that reverence itself called 
for diversity of belief, since "tlie heart o| $0 great a mystery can never 
be reached by following one road only”; but Ambrose knew better. 
ThctKlosius, the emperor he Uiunbkd, iuued an unprecedented decree 
depriving heretics of civil nglits. For the first time in history, religious 
orthodoxy became a requisite for cititenship. By the fifth century Pope 
[jeo the Great endorsed the death penalty for erroneous belief; and 
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the Spaniard PrisciUian, with tix followers, made history as the first 
heretics to be tortured and burned to death. 

Sbon of such barbarities, the principle of compulsion was not an 
ideal way to regenerate the ancient world. Rather it emphasised that 
Christianity had pretty thoroughly succumbed to the tnore ancient 
tradition of ’‘miracle, mystery, and authority.*' Wt are brought back 
to the reasoiu why its triumph led to no real improvement in earthly 
history at the time, by either Chriitian or classical stattdards. least of 
ail by the standard of freedom. 

4. The Cmts of Success 


"The sen'ice of jesus b perfect freedom,'* wrote St. Gregory of 
.Na/.jannis. In the first centuries many Chrbtians must have Eeli so. 
Memories of Jesus were siiil green, in Gospels that w-ere living litei- 
atuir; the "good news” of his sacrifice for men was really ncivs. still 
ibriJling. The service of Jesus was performed in communities that 
could be havens of peace, brotherhood, and nnitual aid. \'oluntary, 
cheerful service, of die kind celebrated by the Slicpherd of Hermas, 
b indeed a lofty mode of freedom. Early Qirbiions might give lessons 
in selfTealization to some of iheir go-gettlng desccntlants. 

Nevertheless, their feeling of perfect freedom was a subjective affair, 
somew'hat at variance with the objective conditions of their lives. It 
came down to a hope of such freedom in a life lo come. Early Ghris- 
tians had no dream of piUtical freedom, of course; the ideals of 
Pericles were simply jneievani to the gospel alike of Jesus and St. Paul. 
No more were Clirisdam dedicated to any social program for improv¬ 
ing the lot of common men, beyond the brotJierhood within their little 
communities. If the appearance oE Chrbt gave vita] meaning to earthly 
life, they still had no faith in progress nor any real philosophy of 
hbtory, for the simple reason lltat the Gospels know notliing of such 
philosophy. And in all such respects the triumph of Christianity 
brought no real cltange. By this time the Roman Empire in the West 
may well have been too far gone to be saved by it; but in any case it 
aiiiTfd iio new hopes of a better life on earth in either East or West. 
.•^1 most, as tlie worldly success religion it seemed to Coiutaniine, 
Christianity took over the functions of the old state gixls. 

Irnmedlately, it blessed the state that Diocletian and Constantine 
had made over into an outright Oriental desi>oUim. "Tiie fjoivers that 
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be are ordainerf of God,*' St. Paul had wriiien, "Whosoever therefore 
resisteth the power, resisieth the ordinance of God: and they that resist 
shall receive to ihctnselves damnation." In view of his hopes of the 
tmininent Second Coming, he was perliaps eapraiing chiefly his in¬ 
difference to politics, but as the world went on, all the Church Fathers 
agreed with him in counseling obedience to the powers that be. It 
occurred to none of diem that more democratic or conitituiional 
povreis, or any powets that succeeded in displacing the autocratic em- 
peror, would then be ordained by God—just as he was obliged to or¬ 
dain some emperors who murdered their rivals or predecessors (as the 
sainted Conslantine had). If their oversight was understandable, given 
age-old tradition, it nevertheless meant that Christianity succumbed to 
this traditton. As patriots devoted to the preservation of the Roman 
Empire. Diocletian and Constantine had not clearly betrayed any 
principle when they dropped the prciensea of republican goverament. 
The Church can hardly !« blamed for welootning tbe power it got 
from Constantine, but In the exercise of this power it can be charged 
with betraying its Christian faith. 

Neither the rilirUi ian emperors nor the Church made any serious 
effort to Christianize the social stmciure of the Empire. At most the 
emperors passed a few new laws in keeping with their new &ith, such 
as Constantine's repeal oE the penalties on celibacy, and the Church 
continued its philanthtopic woA on behalf of the needy. A few of its 
leadets kept alive the Hebraic tradition of indignation at social in¬ 
justice, John Chiysostom in the East and Bishop Ambrose in the West 
preaching some eloquent sennons contrasting the luxury of tbe rich 
and the wretchedness of the poor. Yet they did not urge either the 
emperors or the poor to do anything about such injustice. Now pow¬ 
erful and wealthy, the esohlisbcd Ghurch formed the invariable his¬ 
torical alliance with the ruimg class. Its leaders began openly justifying 
the subjection of the many, even tOi defending slavery. The early 
Church Fathers had followed St- Paul, who recommended a humane 
treatment of slaves whUe also eadiotting slaves to be content with their 
lot; the later Fatlien argued more explicitly for the proprtety of tbe 
institution, as a consequence of origbial sin. Like Bishop Ambrose, 
they might add that slaves were blessed by a sup^ior opportunity to 
practice the Christian virtues of humility and patience.* 

*Otie liMoir ol fictiuliutt lel sn carh Itigh for CHiiiMiT I7 {xjlatittf mil iJut lUvs 
miffat be better oE thsa ftwniED ei the Lot Jutlgmefii; iber caoW pctbiiw pw off on 
their meiim rsponslbHitf kit the tlDi thejr awmiiled. 
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On the whole, the uiumpli of Chrwtianity resuked in a diitini!! 
lowering of its cthiot staodaitk, IF no csublwhoil diorch in a great 
society could tie exfKXced to ttiaintain the revolutionary ideals of 
Jesus, misfortune Tcmains tliai its leaders spcdlicaUy repudiated 
much in the social gospel that most el early d Lsiinguished Christians 
from pagans, and that might have given ordimny men more real free^ 
dom. Thus many early Christians, believing their Lord's teachings 
about nonviolence, had refused all military icrvLce. but in obedience 
to The powers thai be churchmen began to hedge: they accepted 'Just’' 
wars* while leaving forever unccTTain ho^v to tell them from unjust 
wars^ In the fourth century pacifists were declared heretical* Tliere- 
after the Chriuian Church would give more open suppon lo war than 
any oth^ of the higher religions, save only Mohammedanism: and 
while many ordinary Christiam wou Id perish by the sw-otd^ many more 
would be oppressed in stares organized priiriailly for mibiary purposes* 
Similarly the Church grew more tolerant of the posiibilities of wor- 
diiping both God and tnatumou: by the fifth cetvtuiy a council con¬ 
demned the old-fashioned idea that the rich could he saved only by 
renouncing their wealth. Christian camels could nrnv pass through 
the rye of a needJCp 

The giraser concessions to wealth. Iii]cury, and case w^ere no doubt 
exaggerated by the holy men who toot to cell and desert. St. jcrorcie^ 
for example, was shocked by tlie degeneracy in Rome, but he sounds 
much like the old Roman momitsis—Christians were only rehearsing 
the old story* Certainly the corrupdon within the Church W'as by no 
means so flagrant as it became in medieval and Renaissance Europe. 
Ytl the moral tone in the leading Chriftiars centers, from Rome to 
Antioch, was no better than it had been tn the old pagan days, and was 
plainly worst than the tone of early Christian communities. The saints 
themselves did not help to regenerate society when they simply fled 
it, to seek their own salvation. As they became objects of worship, they 
contributed instead to ihe one unfailing service performed by the 
Church on behalf of the poor: it offered ihcm spiritual solace. Only 
this was a familiar kind of solace, not very spirituaL It betrayed an 
imperfect freedom, menaced by pathetic needx harking back to a 
murh older siory: for all along Chrisdaitity had been taking on a cargo 
of prehbioric ma^c. 

According to die Gospels* Jesus himself accepted some of the super- 
iticiOTts that had grown popular in Judaea. Utilike the great prophets 
of Israel, but like other vrandcriiig prophets of his rimCp he repeatedly 
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performed mtrades, itt particular by driving out demons—the dread 
cause oE disease. HJs followers played up the miraculous much more if 
only because the whole Christian faith rested on the supreme miracle 
of his resurrection. Thus the Hucharisi, which as described in the 
Gospels seems like a simple memorial, became ''the drug O'f immoT' 
tality" celebrated by St. Ignatius; churchmen daily transformed the 
bread and wtne literally into the flesh and blood of Chrui. LiLewue 
the familiar initiation rite of baptism was transfonned into a magical 
cleansing of otiginaf sin. Christians were somewhat entbarrassed, in^ 
deed, because other mystery religions practiced similar rites—a coin¬ 
cidence they could explain only as the work of the devil. They ml^i 
have been as embarrassed by their mythology of saints and martyrs, 
which was more banal than that of the pagan gods and hen>es; but 
presenily this yielded new miraculous possibilities. Helena, the mother 
of Constantine the Great, inaugurated an immensely popular fashion 
by digging up in Jcrusalein the True Cross. Many other relics of Jesus 
turned up, and soon were supplemented by prodigious qiiantitiea of 
bones and relics of saints and martyrs. Some saints did double duty 
by replacing pagan gods in shrines famous for their cures. (In the 
East they became so good at working cures titat a number oE them 
survived the coming of the Arabs and Turks, and continued to serve 
Moslems.) .Angels too—especially the Archangel Michael—rode the 
floodride into orthodooc piety, though St. Paul had warned against 
the worship of them. 

Now. the growth of such vulgar idolatry—the most univet^l ele¬ 
ment in the world's religions—was by no means surprising, nor simply 
humiliadng. From the outset Chriitianity appealed chiefly to the 
lowly, or in the charitable words of Paul, to ontgregattons including 
"not many wise, not many mighty, nor many noble"; the magic and 
miracle sofaced men t^’ho had little other recourse. About them as 
about the masses of men throughout history, tlie most depressing 
thought b their helpless need, not their spiritual shortcomings. None 
the Less the spreading superstition both cause and consequence of 
the failure of Christianity spiritually to regenerate the ancient world. 
It pointed to another reason why the service of Jesus represented con¬ 
siderably less than perfect freedom. Fur this was a computsary service, 
bound by drastic penalties; it was coupled with not only pruinisea of 
eternal rewards but threats of eternal toniiem. .Men liad more dire 
need of su|Kniaiural aid as Satan—a migrant to Judaea long before the 
lime of Jesus—now came into his own. 
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All die Gospels sigree lhai Jesus accepted die new ideas oE heaven 
and hell that had also grown popular in Judaea (although they never 
became offidaJ dogma in Judaism). Even iu the Sermon on the Mount 
he conjoined all the beatitudes w'ith promises, ending his preamble 
''for great is your reward in heaven''; and as he went on he kept 
remaTking that the alternative was punishment in hell. Usually he 
spoke of hetl-Eire as a baid matter o£ fact, not dwelling on it as his 
later ministers would, but by the same token he seemed not greatly 
concerned that only a few^ men are chose n, most are doomed to 
burning.^ St. Paul likewise took heaven and hell iiteially, as did all 
the authors of the New' Testament. Black-and-white Ideas of the here- 
afier, with aiigeli and demons to matcli, became bedrock dogma in 
Christianity. Although Origen of Alexandria maintained iJiat hell ivas 
realty only a purgatoryp and that God would finally save all menp even 
the demons—an idea that would teem becotning to an alUpowethil 
God oE love—the Church Faihera would have none of it. Satan was 
given ctemal sovereignty over hell. A common argument for the resur¬ 
rection oE the Exxly w^as chat the damned souls needed flesh in order to 
bum and suffer to the foIL 

It is loo much to say that Christians ivere hounded by fcar^ Early 
Christian art gives little evidence of featH and Later Christian behavior 
foretold the Futiliiy of the mil lions of sermons to come: the endless 
threats ol damnation would never scare Cliriitendam into godly be- 
haviof^ For most men the conceit of personal immorxality was pre¬ 
sumably assurance chae hell was where the other fellow \^cnt —hrst 
of all the unbeliever. Yci the fate of this unbeliever intimated why 
Christians would stiffer as much from religious terrorism. It is not 
surprising that they made little apparent effort to love their enemies^ 
OT their heretical neighbors, inasmuch as God himself treated his 
enemies to everlasting torture. A more natural consequence w-as the 
spirit of hatred—the hatred that inflamed the lurid hmiasic^ of the 
Book of Revelation I and gave early Christians the reputation of ^'ene¬ 
mies of the human laceJ* When backed by worldly power, it became 
more vinilent. Experience, observed Ammianus, had taughi the Em¬ 
peror Julian the Apostate that Christians Eieliave more savagely 

to OTIC another than wild beasts do io mankind.'' Tfiey anticipated the 
atrociiicis of the Inquisition, the savage wars betivcen Protesiants and 

*Suiiaki Ulmujiijet iJu; ivUiff tfiFTmtit ipirit wf B iiiVlMM i n - If tic hdicTcd i±i tuaim 
and hrtl. Tif hai wudk be vfiruld ctrTuldlj ituki on lo heU m iluie ihe sulfcringi o\ 
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Catholics—the hrll on earth ibai: Christuifiity made oti principle, as 
ii diTitrtly inspired mote hatred than lias any other religion. 

At best, the insistence on heaven and hell precltided the Ireedoin 
of disini:eref;tcd service, disinterested love* It lessened the chances of a 
moral regcaeration of the ancient world, since conduct inspireti by 
hope of reward nr fear of punishment is not strictly moral at all—it 
is merely prudentH In this respeti Christian ethic w'as plainly inferior 
to the loftiest pagan cthtc, which from Socrates dow'n through llse 
Stoics had consistcnllv taught virtue for its own sake. Even the Sermon 
on the Mount fell of a prayer left by an obscure pagan named 
Ettsebiu^; **Afay t be no man's enemyi and may I be die friend of that 
which is eternal and abides. Mav I never qtiairel with those nearest 
to me; and it I dOp may 1 he recoucLIed quickly. -May T never devise 
evil against any man; if any devise evil against me. may I escape unln* 
jured and widinut the need of hurling him. May I love, scck^ and 
attain only tliat w^hidi is good. May I wish for all nieti^s happiness ajid 
envy none. May I never rejoice in the ill-fortune of one who has 
wTonged me. . * So his pmyer w'tnt on; and it was addressed to tio 
God of powder* actumpirticd by no petition for either material or 
heavenly reward. (■ usebius was saying simply. Let me be good. 

Knowing thar ordinary pagans die! not live in the spirit of EusebiuSi 
one may add that no doubt most ordinary' Christians did good without 
thought of ercrnal reward, simply because it made them feel gocid. 
Yet hb prayer brings up another major consideration. W^hile Christi¬ 
anity broke with much tliat tvas sterile in classical tradiitoii, it also 
rejected much that ivas admirable* Tlie wisdom of the Greeks that 
seemed **foolishness*' to St. Paul still looks like wisdom to most of ua. 
If such judgments are obviously debatable, iJiey involve some Ufiqties' 
tionable matim of fact that are as obviously significant in a history of 
freedom. Early CbrUiianity bred no live ^nctm for earthly freedom, 
beyond the itu^sed by-products of the service of Jesus, In making ihii 
service ilie cud-all and be-atJ for maoi it ufidennined some essential 
conditions of freedom as we know' iv 

Tile iiioai apparent break with die ideal of human self-suffi- 
tSency that had ntlcd classical thought ever since Homer, Wliatever their 
mniiept of cxcdlencc, all thifikers had agreed thsit man couU! acJiieve 
it by bis own mitural powers of reason and wilL without supcinatural 
aid. To Clirbiiaiis this faith was ihc dradlv sin of pride. Jesus Tiimself 
might not have thought so: while he took for granLcd thr necessity ot 
bclier in the God of Israel, his rcrorded teachings implied that men 
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could trt-ejy repcriT, enter cJie Kingilom of Cod by theiT o«'n cfFori^r 
be itifTicjenLly stressed an apparent freedom of dtoice to tvarrant 
his indif'niiriu by Dostoyevsky’s Grsml ItKiuisitur. St, Paul kociv 
oihenvisc. l-faving been mtraeulotisly saved by Cbrist, he taugliL that 
man could know nothing and aibii’ve iiuihing except by the grace of 
God. When jio many of God’s chusen people perversely ref used to roc- 
ogniie the Christ, he also concluded that God denied grace to many 
men, for reasons unclear; "Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will, 
and wtiom he will he bardeneth." At any rate, tJiose who had been 
blessetl by grace should never attribute it to their oum meiiu. "By 
grace are ye saved through faith; and not of yourselves; it is the gift 
of God; not of works, lest any man should boast," Call this attitude 
humble or call it abject, it plainly loltowed that no man was entitled 
to a mind, a faith, and a life of his own. Christians could still seem 
proud enough in their faith, even arrogantly self-righteous; but the 
orthodox belief Tcmained that they were utterly dependent on the 
grace of God, and tbai tJie Creek faith was deadly sin. 

.■\s revolutionary was the related Christian shift from a way of life 
theoretically based on reason to a way empluiticalfy based on fabh, 
without which there could be no salvation. If the faith of ordinary 
Qiristians tame down to simple crcduIUy, like that of ordinary pagans, 
Si. Paul had been too fervent to worry over such possibilities; he never 
bothered to demonstrate the crucial truth of the rtsutreetjon of Christ, 
simply saying, “He was seen." This may be called a uiiih transcend- 
ing reason, as it certainly passeth ordinary uuderstantling; or it may 
be called a defiance of reason, as TertuIlian proudly maintained when 
he said, "1 believe because it is absurd''; but anyway reo-ton was never 
allowed to question faitli in the resurrected Qirjsi. or to deny its 
primacy. .Although in spite of Tertulltan theologians continued to ap 
peal to reason, as they were bound to do in theti profeuional capacity, 
their whole tntellectuaj enierprise was severely conhned by the require' 
menis of faith. .>Vs they were led to metaphyskal doctrines that free 
speculatton would scarcely have arrived at, io titty were debarred from 
speculating on other religious ptHSthilities, and dented the freedom 
of doubt. Soon Christian thinkers were no longer able to sej^arate phi¬ 
losophy from refigton, By the end of the ancient world there was vir¬ 
tually no more dlisintercsted inquiry, no pursuit nf trutli for its own 
sake. 

As naturally Christians lost sight of ihe Creek ideal of all-around 
excellence. Jesus liimself had preached notliing like this, showing no 
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interest in art, literature, pliitosophy, or in general the vaUits o( eivi- 
liyarion. Sl Patjlp bcicer acquainted with Greek ctilturea was mare 
positively hositle to its stress on natitr^l possibilities oE wruti, good¬ 
ness, beauty, and joy. Tor he had considerably darker ideas about the 
nature of matt. By judicious selection, liberal Christians have 
able to lind an essential hiiittanism in the gosj^H of jesus^ describing 
it as a religion of joy that sitefigthcned the spirit of man; but there 
is no making a humanist of St* Paul. He suffered from a deep sense 
of man's umeorthinesSi if only tiecause he himself had been a perse- 
cucoT of the disciples of Jesus. Hence he was led to liis novel idea of 
original 5in“aii idea that might induce liumitity, bui would harxlly 
encourage aspirations to treedom or to fullness of life^ 

While bitter experience had made Greeks and Romans sufficiently 
aware of inan*s pTOpcnsiiics to evil, they had no such idea of merad* 
icable evil at the very heart of man; their ethical diought typically 
implied that gcxxlncss was natural for man, and that he was more or 
less perfectible. Judging by ihe Shrphetd cj many tarty Chris¬ 

tians were happy enough in the service of Jesus to (hink likewise* Yet 
the official view became that man a fallen treaturei Ejom to sin. 
The Chumh Fathers used this doctrine to justify their acceptance of 
despotism and si a very g as conservatives would always use it to opptjsc 
social reform; any apparent social evils were naiural for a naturally 
depraved creature- At the same ume^ a sense of sin became a haHmark 
of Christian spirituality^ Simple sinners might be absolved by penancCi 
but earnest spirits were prey to much deeper anxiedes than were 
pagans, or for lhai matter HirtduSi Bud dh bis. and ConfucianistST More 
than any other religion, Chrbtjanity Eosteted a sense of guilt—again 
a possible means to JuuniiLiy, but not conducive to* freedom tiF mind 
or spirit. 

Similarly Paul deepened the ambigmtics of Christian idealism by 
his dark views of earthly life, and hb yearning for the life to come. 
"If tn this UEe only we have hope in Christ,'' he vrrote. "we ate of all 
men ino&t miserable." Tlie otherworldly tendencies oE Christianity 
grew more pronounced as the Roman Empire decayed. Oflkiaily tt 
would never declare flatly that God's creation is as evil as Buddha 
aaid it was; if many saints and hermit-monks said as much by fleeing 
the world, their judgmcni did noi became dogma. Never i he less* ihcir 
say was influentiaU for they were conaidcfed ihc holiest of Christians; 
and many ordinary Chrbiians had plain reasons lo agree with the 
view that made "this world** a synonym for sorrow and evil. In partic* 
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ijl34^ tile holy trtcH acceHtu^tifd a radical dualism of body and soul 
rhai was foreign afite to Jpdaisn:i and to the recorded tearhiogs of 
|«us. This um a ht-riiage of Platonic idealism, or immediately of 
N CO-Platon bun but in Chtbtiaiiity it led to much more fear or hatred 
of the Hc5h than the ancients had ever sboism. 

Tliough early Chrmiam seem geoerally to have monified the (Icsh 
no more than JcAus did* St. Paul foreshadowed this development too 
when he wrote tliat those who li\x in the Spirit **have crucifieil the 
Ficsli,'' By die fourth cenmry we hear increasingly of the sinful. vi!e 
lledi. ^fcn were forgetting that Jesus had assumed it wirhuot apparent 
shame, and tliat it was due to be resurrected.*^ Ch a racier i^ti tally, Chris^ 
tian^ procee^lcd to cany their aversion to unclassica! extremtSK 
nor suppose.“ Picitinus had wTJtten, "ihai a man becomes good by 
despising the world and all the tjeauties that are in it^'; but many a 
Clirbiiuii supposed just this, I heir faith produced the ideal type ol 
the solitary ascedc monk—a type the very opposite of the antique 
ideal. Greek or Roman. 'How' absurd is their clioicel" exclaimed the 
poet Rutilius, 'how perverse their umlerstatiding!—to dread the cvils^ 
without being able to support the blessings, of the human condition.^^ 

As mociihcatioD of the flesli bceime another liallrnark of Cfuisdwin 
spirltuatity, and phv^ical filth acquiled its txlor of sanaity- Qjrhiian 
Jiteramre began la reek with a still more disiinctive thrmc-—the Icar 
ol hatred nf God's plan lor the procreation of mankind. Not money 
but sex w^ the root ot all evil All sexual desire wris branded a$ lust, 
an sexual tntercoursr as a sfiamcfiiJ diing. h svas through ihb shame¬ 
ful act» St. Aitibrose pointed out^ that Adatn had transmitted his sin to 
mankind. All men were fit for hell because all had been bom out of 
lust. 

The immediate viclinif of this pathological obsession. needless to 
wjv were women. Although they had fared sve!l with Jesus* appearing 
a> centra! figures in many of ihc gentlest parables and episodes of the 
Gtispcls. their degnidatioJi began w^ith St, Paul, He look very literally 
the nyib of Hvc. ’While he remarked in passing that male and femate 

*^u: conFcmponTy ChnaiLiit Clhri^lopHtT UA'H'i&n inti RclnhDM 

XHrbulir, cuait much cft ihe ^vtmoniinjtr^ ^lucfrint of itie rrMimrikni vl ihe UMj. u a 
tvTTiljol of jh lifeal iiiitty of body ind louC i incso^ fo ;i comj^ktc fulEiEIttsenl nl Ufc in the 
heivaiirt. Iti piiipinjn^ iut*f uohy » OuiukTi iticw <ti num, they 

minuniie Ihe cfuttc dUferttit icidiiion tccmtitinic Irnm Chrbtlmuliy. vid iLei 

ll» cletileil Otnkfe mneh rmurt clear h •raiH inii ucrirlT praJiir^l ihc iiffal erf Hurmony 
inti aEtL^meii- {nd^tEmtally, they iliu tu^lnii lo dewouit-nte Uic ol ihe 

4cH:tJirke. iwlikh in men qt olitrr cnsorfi vttm 01 pTir|>ouerQUi » i| ili4 lo ibc pliilfHophcfB 
ot Aihctu who llitmed lo St Fml- 
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were one in Chtisc Jesus, he taught tnort emphatically chat on earth 
wonaan should be subject to liet husband "in every tiling, as one who 
had been cteated for the sake of man. Even so, Paul did not really ap¬ 
prove of her creation; he said h was belter for men to remain bacheior^ 
like himself, and accepted marriage only grudgingly, as a lesser evd 
than fornication. Later Chrisciaii writers almosc all agreed that celibacy 
was holier than marriage* St. Jerome and St. Augustine even worrying 
at some length before they decided that married jseoplc could get into 
heaven. And clttutchmen worried most, naturally, over the dangers to 
men. They saw in women only the cause, not the victim of man s lusi. 
TerttilLian summed up their outrage: "Woman I You arc the gateway 
of the devil..., Because of you (he Son of God had to die. You should 
always go dressed in mourning and in rags.'" As all this implied, woman 
still had fuffirient natiiTal power over men, and she too cx>uld attain 
the holiness of celibacy; yet $he was not allow^ed lo forget tliat she 
was the daughter of Eve,, the cause of origins! sin. At her lowUm she 
had never before l>een so insistency degraded, nor so violently de¬ 
nounced as a pcK^iUve menace to man. 

Men suffered as well from this kind of spirituality, however—and 
not merely die many monks (ormeuted by carnal desire. M (lie itacural 
love between mao and woman was excluded from the idcid Christian 
life, so the love of all tilings natural and human ivas clouded bv ihe 
morbid fear thai ideniifitd the world with the flesh and (he devil. It 
dfreouraged any rational pursuit of happiness* or the simple idea tha: 
happinesi a reasonable end for man. At^ incidental symptom wus 
the disappcantnce of the smile from art. as of liuiiiDi and vivacity from 
liictatuie^ [It is hard to imagine (he Oiurch Farheri laughing or jok¬ 
ing,) The pall cast on all civilized interests except religioii periiaps 
made little difference, considering (he barreitncsa of classical cuhiiie 
in the last centuries of Romc^ but by old Greek, standaids uian had io^ 
deed fallen from natural grace. 

For all such reasons early Chrisuanity failed (o realize its 
potential gift to monkittd—the person. Ideally, once more, the new 
faith gave the individual tiiore dignity as one created in the image 
of Cod, assuTXKl a realm of privacy apart from the things that were 
Caesar'f: it encouraged him in scmirwhat more dubious by protu- 
fring him personal tiiimonality — even in heaven he would be himself: 
and ai wont ii could make him feel mute self-righteous than he could 
on principie as a pagan. Yei on all counts Chrisiianity deprived htm of 
much of the actual freeiiura he had enjoyed in classica) Creecep and 
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gave him less cncouTagcmeni lo develop and express his personality. 
It specifically dented him rights o£ conscience, or persona] tKlicf; there 
was nothing sacred in the person of a heretic or onbeliever. As specif¬ 
ically it denied him righia in the Kingdom of God based on personal 
merit alone. It declared no ideal of selhrealization except through 
the prescribed service of Jesus: it never prodaimed the value of indi¬ 
viduality. or of the happy versatility* that Pericles boasted of in his 
fellow Athenians, for it saw no good in diversity of interest. The person 
ii prized most was not the real self, body and mind, but a spiritual 
type that sought holiness by sacrificing wholeness. Thus it encouraged 
ascetics to assert themselves strenuously by self-denial instead of mere 
self-control (though we may assume chae some of these vlrtuosc» were 
not wholly unconscious of the w'orldiy fame they might win^especiatly 
by living on the tops of pillars). Ordinary Christians k reiteved of die 
possible burden of seif-assertion, promising heaven to the meek and 
the poor in spirit, but by the same token it did not promote sett-reli¬ 
ance. Among the lowly, the person was ideally anonymous. 

On every count there remain the ambiguities of Christianity, the 
contrary tendencies to mtiotialism, humanism, naturalism, individual- 
trm. When a new dvilizatinn arose in Europe, fired by a remarkable 
energy and enterprise, Christianity would begin to realize its potential- 
ittes for more than '’spiritual'* freedom, if by less than perfect service 
of Jesus. At this stage, as we take leave of the classical world, the appro¬ 
priate theme is **Hait and Farewell f‘* And to make it momenious, to 
keep tt suitably ambiguous, there came at the cod St. Augustine. His 
Ctfy of God, inspired immediately by the fall of Rome to .\bric, was 
the first comprehensive, ordered statemeni of the Chrlsilan j^ith. U 
was an extraordinary synthesis, embracing all that was most vital and 
dutinctivc in Christianity, all that it owed to classical culture, alt that 
tt su^ered from the decay of a world tt was failing to save; and his 
work was to have an immense influence, providing the inEcHectual 
foundations of the Catholic Middle Ages, as later of the Protetant ILef- 
ormatiDit. It w^as a Janus monument, facing both a past that August 
line largely repudiated and a future that he little reltshed. It marks a 
major turning point in the history of Western man. 
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5. Epitcmei Gty of God 


Jii pi«ty to the ancients, let ns heed the great classical scholar 
Wilamowiii, "The tradition iidead," he wrote; "oiir task h to i^ivify 
life that has passed away, W'e know that ghosts cannot speak until they 
have drunk blood; and the spirits that we evoke demand the blood 
of our hearts. We give it to them gladly; but if they then abide our 
question, something from us has entered into them.” The tradition of 
St, Augustine is far from dead, nor is he a spewhless, bloodless^ghos-t, 
he spoke most eloquently in his own ConfessiotWi ihnou^ which we 
know him more Lntimaicly than we know any other man in antiquity. 
Nevertheless, we must be prepared to give him some^ing of our 
blood, and even so to remain uncertain whether he will abide our 
questions. Jf he could have dreamed of the likes^ oF most oE us. he 
would have been simply appalled, confirmed in his worst fears about 
man. His spirit is consideiahly mme remote from ours than is the 
spirit of Socrates or Cicero, rerieJes or Augustus. Men are still evok¬ 
ing it, more especially since the state of our world has appeared to 
confirm his feats; only they evoke different Augustines, to suit as 
different purposes. 

Thereby, however, they give the obvious cue for our immediate 
purposes. Sc Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, tvas a manyHiided maii: 
mystic, dteologian. rhetorician, psychologist, churchman, admints- 
uator. He may abide many a question, or not abide by his answer 
to it, because he tried to reconcile all Uie major confiicting tendencies 
of Christianity'. As rigomus as fervent in his devotion at once to the 
spirit, the logic, and the letter of the Christian faith, be strained 
spirit, logic, and letter to the utmost in order to glorify an iircriidble 
divine grace that man %vaa always t«iiiing. to educate an essentially 
depraved creature who was totally obliged to serve his self-sufficient 
Creator, to support a wretched life made tolerable only by the hope 
of another life, which only a few Elect would enjoy—to embrace 
beliefs that to many of us look like hopeless contradictit^, or that 
may be described more piously as pa^oxes, but that in any case 
summed up both the ambiguous achievement and the ambiguous 
promise of Qiristiaoity, 

Bom in North Africa in A.O. 554- « « Gliristianity was 

still combating strong pagan opposition, Augustine was prepared for 
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Jiis hisioric rote from the daj- he wan conceived by hia Christian 
mother and hLs pagan father. He was given the best classical educi’ 
[ion availablCf during which he enjoyed the simpte pagan pleasures 
nortna] to youth that later gave him a terrible sense of guilt: the 
"Jiideous" sins detailed in his Confessiom were mostly fomii of love 
of play* ^Perlvaps the most serious of thein was his indulgence in a 
mistress, who bore him an tllegitimate child; but he was ^thfiil 
to her for years, giving her up onJy when his pious mother begged 
him to look for a rich wife instead,) He began studying all the 
philosopliical and religious movements of his time, hut not in a spirit 
of eager curiosity; enough of a Ciiristian to know dial doubt or error 
meant eternal d a mna tion, he was engaged in a compulsive cjucst 
for certainty. For a while he took to Majiichcism, since it provided 
the moat logical expSan-ttion of the evil in God s world hy making 
Satan an independent power, not a creature of Cod's. He was more 
inspired by Neo-Platonism, which explained away evil as a mere 
absence of good, and aetjuainted hUn with a purely spiritual Abso¬ 
lute fret from the apparently naive anthropomorphism of God as 
often described in the Bible. Bishop Ambrose then cased his diffi¬ 
culties with the Bible by teaching him the classic^ method of 
interpreting it allegorically. Finally the reward for his travails was a 
m>^tic 3 l experience. This experience, which in the year 586 made 
him a wholehearted convert to the IjotcI Jesus Christ, may be said 
to mark the watershed between the cla^ical and the tnedieval-Chris- 
tian world. 

rhe Lord prepared him tor conversion by bringing him face to 
face with himself: "I bdield and loathed myself, " seeing "how foul 
I was, and how crooked and sordid, bespotted and iilcerrHis," There¬ 
after Augustine was a “new creature'’ much like St. Paul. His 
compulsive quest ended in ai ardent a compulsion to resolve all die 
doubts of his fellow Cbristianj, give them the certakiLy and peace of 
mind he bad come to know. 

The Con/eifjoni that recorded his convenion was itseJi a unique 
work. In writing his autobiography, as no pagan thinker had, he 
displayed not 00ty a candor but a psycholt^cal subtlety and acute- 
ness beyond anything in classical literature. If his awareness of the 
"abysmal depths" of personality sprang from his Miise of guilt, it 
nevertheless meant a deeper kind of setf-conscioumess, a deeper 
concern with pereonality, which eventually would distinguish a 
Hamlet from both Kang Oedipus and Socrates. Immediately it led 
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Augtiaiine ui differ trora tJasstctl phacsiophers In itressitig the primacy 
of will, noi reason. He then had to wrade with the problem of free 
wai, which had never piously troubled them; for men could not 
logically gainsay the w'ill of an all-powerful God. He was more troubled 
because he knew maids will as primarily a will to evil, both from bis 
own youth and from hit hard W'ork as Bishop of Hippo. But he also 
knew a will to impossible perfection, ‘‘lie ye perfect, even as your 
father which U in heaven," Christ bad commanded, tn hit exalted 
moods Augustine tvoiild have nothing of the classical prittdplrs of 
limit, measure, proportion; hii spiritual reach was infinitely beyond 
hts grasp. He set the style lor the distinctive "Faustian" spirit of West- 
cm civiliration. 

As a tfieologiai} who had had mysricat visions, he accordingly tried 
to utter the absolute, unutterable perfection of Gtxi- This he declared 
was so far beyond all rational conception that any assertion about God 
—cvett the assertion that he w'as ineffable—-was impermissible. Never¬ 
theless. he knew by intense personal experience a personal, provi¬ 
dential God, quite unlike a mere philosophical .Absolute. His Ixird 
therefore retained some of the antJiropomoiphic traits of the old 
Yahweh, and involved him in more iheologlca] ditlkuUics; but first 
and last he insisted on a divine purpoiefijlness that gave man a high 
purpose on caith. When Christians and pgam alike were appalletl 
by Alaric's sack oF Rome, he responded by writing the City of God, 
pTojeeting a theory of history tliat was to be universally accepted in 
Western Christendom until recent centuries. He attacked point-blank 
the common notions of the rule of Fortune or ol Fate, especially as 
implied by the classical theory of cycles: under the divine providence 
history must have point and direction, I'be direction was for him the 
City of Cod in the hereafter, nothing like progress on earth; yet it left 
the future open and put its issues squarely up to man. .And Augustine 
broadened as well as deepened the meaning of human history. For the 
greater hbtorians of aniiquity the most momentous events had nat¬ 
urally been politiral events in their otvn time and placc^the Persian 
Wars, the Peloponnesian War, the Roman conquest of an empire. For 
Augusetne history was a universal drsina. True, he knew* very little 
about world history, and his ignorance of it was embalmed in Christian 
tradition dowTt to tiie age of the Enlighfenmeni; bui his idea of uni¬ 
versal history also came through. 

This idea, however, owed more dearly to Stoic thought than it did 
to Ghtistian Scriptures, So too die whule effort of Augustine to sys- 
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tcm^tize iKc Christian failh was an ess>4*niia1]y classical enterprise, far 
beyond (he ken of the early Apostles, In carT7iitg it out he was deeply 
indebted to classical pKitosophy, especially Platonism, in which be 
remarked that be found every Christian doctrine except the Incarna¬ 
tion, At a time of in creasing anarchy, when God seemed imconcemed 
about the fate of the Christian Roman Empire, he sought to maintain 
not only faith in the divine providence but classical ideals of order. 
The Christian faith might well have survived anytvay, as it did in the 
East with little or do help from St. Augustine. He built into the faith 
principles of spiritual, intellectual, and political older that could and 
did serve as a foundation for Western Christendom when it eventually 
emeiged from the anarchy. 

An incidental but striking example was iiLs deftnition of s'triue as 
*‘thc order of love." Whereas for Jesus love had no order or bounds, 
for Augustine a boundless love of God called for dixrimination among 
the lesser objects of love on earth, a scale of values that ideally meant 
tight order and harmony. Much more influmtbl was the authority 
he lent to the Greek idea of an ordered universe. While as a devout 
believer in Scripture Ire perfuice believed in miracles, he was impressed 
by the most ivondroiis miracle, the regularity of nature; "Nature is all 
order and all miracle, but the rntracle is the order." In a similar spirit 
he tiansmitted the Stoic ideal of cosmopoiist now backed by the author¬ 
ity of God; "There is one commonwealth of alt Christian men." With 
this he passed on to the Middle Ages the idea that an unjust law was 
really no taw. He was much more concerned with laiv and order In 
the commonwealth than were either the authors of Scripture or bis 
philosophical mentors, the Neo-Platonisis. Whereas Plotinus had 
simply ignored the community or the state, the Bishop of Hippo 
rentaiiicd in the tine of older classical tradition. 

Hence he qualified hU theory of the two radically opposed cities: 
the City of God, "built by the love of God," made up of those desiined 
to be saved; and the Earthly City, "built by the love of seif," repre¬ 
sented by the state—the Rome tliat was b.lling. Augustine's primary 
concern was naturally the City of Cod, and he saw all history as a 
constant conflict between it and the Earthly City, w^hich was effectively 
ruled by Satan. Nevertheless, hr did not conceive, the state as simply 
of Satan; it too had been wilted by Cod, as "the life of the wise man 
must be social." He had much to say on peace and justice, to which 
the state ideally was a means. He could even resist his strong impuUe 
to despise the flesh (hat had got him into so much trouble; he fitted 
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ihfr ticsh imo IiU order of goofl. graming it value "‘in its oivn ttnd and 
degree/* In general, he equipped the Christian life a degree of 
cubical reasonableness. Chriiiopher Dauson, one of hU many con- 
temporary admirets, asserts ihai hr "first made pcssiblc the ideal of a 
social order resting upon the free penanality and a common effort 
towards moral ends/* 

But this tribule brings us up sharply. Si. Augustine himself hardly 
declared an ideal of the "'free persona!ity/‘ and certainly his influence 
promoted no such ideal in the tong centuries ahead. The weight of 
his immense audioriiy waj decidedly against alt ideals of freedom in 
the Greek or the modem sense. Given a system that Temains one of the 
marvels of human tliought for its wfcaltlj of apparent contradiciioii, 
later Christians could extract much from it to support their diffenrnt 
pijrposes: but immediately it marked a historic turning point by its 
flat repudbuion of the humanistic idcab of the ancient world 

His miraculous conversion gave Augustine a vivid sense of utter 
helplessness, utter dependence on the grace of God. He was led logically 
to tire belier that men must make it their whole effort to love and 
serve God, but he also concluded that they could not even love God 
unless gtanicd grace—as on ihe face of it the great majority had not 
been* Simtlaciy he was a "new creature’in a depressing sense^ as one 
afflicted tvitli an appalling sense of guilt. He stressed much more 
vehemenily than St, l^aul ihat the whole human face w'as cursed by 
original sin. He drciv the blackest picture of the unutterable misery 
of iis condicion, in which all the natural calamities of stomip flood, 
earthquake, poison, pestilence^ and famitie vrere intensified by (be 
depravity of mart/ In keeping with this victv of the human condition, 
which tras lo remain the orthodox Christian view for a thousatiil 
yearsj he confirmed the morbid Christian fear of natural pleasures. 
While adiiiiuing some good in the flesh, fic wrote mucli more elo¬ 
quently about its od!s; it was safer for men to be aUvays on guard 
against its dangerous delights. He had a particular horror of sexual 
intercourscp calling attention to the shameful commingling of the 
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cXi:reiOTy and through which original $in was tratu- 

mitcedj he permuted mtencotirse only for the purpose ol ptocreaiitm 
—thougti even then men must he careful not to enjoy k- He wa.? not 
indined to cherish the '"free ptrsonility"' o( women. 

Thb spirit helps to explain why, in spite of his sophistication find 
his spiritiiality, Sr. Angnsiine lent his authority to vulgar belief that 
inspired fear, M he took literally the myth of Adam and Eve. $o he 
took seriously the hosts of demom W‘bo preyed on [heir aicursed 
descendants, and insisted on the material reality of the ''eiemat fire" 
thai a waned most of them. The torment w'as properly everiaating; 
.4ngiLsune said it was "very absurd" to hope or pray for an end to 
the agonies of ihe damned. His Ipgic only made the divine providence 
more appalling. To die doctrine of predestination it added a nice 
ranoiial calcyiation! so as to maintain the order of heaven, the Dum¬ 
ber of those prcxlestined to Ire saved nnist equat the number of falltn 
angels. Hb main concession to justice tn the divine scheme was the 
p<^ibil[iy of fliffercnt degrees of pin in heJL 

The absolute certitude that blessed Sl Augustine with a feeling 
of spiritual freedom did not dbpose him lo be sweetly reasonable^ or 
TO prmit freedom of thought in othen. Rea.son had not kd him iO 
Christ^—it had led him only into doubts when not astray into such 
heresies as Manicheism. Although hb system repesrnted a remarkable 
dTorl at tinderstanditig. he put hh seal on another tradition that was 
to last for over a Thousand years: belief came first, only belief made 
understanding possible. And as even then reason could not prove 
the truth of ChriKi, but kept suggesting pu^ihlc objections lo ii. he 
naturally dcscri]>eci its edaims "mtcllecttial arroganct/' or more 
roundly as "the sacrilegious and impious darings of reason." In deny¬ 
ing die ctaiiDs of doubt he was the more dogmatic because hb own 
belief seemed arrogant to pgans. In the sjTnpdietic words of 
Christopher Dawson. ''The idea, so shocking to the Hellenic mind 
or to that of the modem rationalisr. that God intervenes in history 
and that a small and uncultured Semitic people had been made die 
vehicle of an absolute divine purpose, was to him the very center and 
basis of his faith/" 

Aiign^rine wai most emphatic about another idea aj shocking to the 
Creek or the modem rnind^—die idea of Si. Paul that men could claim 
no merit For their osvn gt>od works, which were simply the gift of Cod. 
In his celebrated coniroversv with Felagius he again marked a turning 
point in bbEory. A British monk known for hb sanctity. Pchgius 
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denied the cune of origmal ain, aiding reasonaWy that all men. like 
Adaoi himself, were free to choose aitd could earn lalvation by their 
own efforts: “Everything good and everything evil is done by us. not 
iiowi tiifih usr Although be hoped thereby to give ChtistUns a kect^ 
sense of peisonaJ lesponsibiliiy. to Augustine such responsibility 
looked like deadly pride. As he saw it. the sacrifice of the Redeemer 
would be unnecessary if men had it witliln their own power lo save 
tltemsvlves. and anyhow his own experience taught him that they had 
no such power. He succeeded in getting the Pelagian teaching 
officially condemned as heresy: and heresy it remained. Man was free 
to choose evil and earn hell, but not to earn heaven on his own. 

All such ideas, and the dangerous pride that induced raen to oppose 
them, naturally induced Augustine to confirm the authoritarianism 
of the Church, even to Justifying the use of force in dealings with 
unbelievers and heretics. He wrenched a text from a parable ol Jesus, 
“Compel them to come in," but bis main concern was to keep out 
heretics. As BUhop of Hippo he had had immediately to put down 
the Donatists, who maintained that the sacraments were valid only if 
administered by pure priests—a sccmmgly reasonable position, but 
fatal to ibe auihorUv of the Church and tlic necessary efficacy of the 
sacraments.^ In particular, Augustine laid the foundations of the 
medieval papacy. He did not yet recogniie the primacy of the Bishop 
of Rome, to be sure, much less any claims to papal infallibility, nor 
did he identify the Church with his City of Cod; this was an "invisible" 
society, whereas the Cliiiich on earth was a visible society that obviously 
included some sinners and might err. Vet for all practical purposes be 
maintained the infallibility of the Church. Though admitting the 
theoretical possibility that even councils might err. he banked on their 
authority in defining the true faith (as when he managed to get 
Petagius condemned). He provided no clear means of distinguishing 
the Visible fmin the Invisible Church, and in bis exalted moods plainly 
did tend to identify them. "Therefore e^en now." be could write, "tlie 
Church b the Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of tlic Heavens.'" 
plainly be set church abo>‘e state. He had little influmcc in die 
on the nascent Byianiine Empire, hut the Roman Cliiirch would 
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lean heavily on hU work when it laid claim eo pa{») supremacy. His 
City of God, written to justify the of Rome, did more than Scrip 
tuTc or any other work to mamtain the importance of Rome tbrou^ 
the Dark and Middle ,4^es. 

By the same token it did much less for the Earthly City, in which 
ordinary freedom must be realiued. For the long ntn Augustine made 
a potential cotitiihution by depriving the state of sanctity, as well as 
by his concern for justice, but he also degraded the state by treating 
it chiefly as a necessary evil, made necessary by original sin- Classical 
Athens was for him only a city of Satan, no better than Babylon. He 
talked of Rome too as ‘'the second Babylon/* but because of its 
materialism, not its political oppression. He went further than the 
Church Fathers btefore him in endorsing the powers of the emperors, 
counseling obedience even to wicked rulers, since God had ordained 
them as a punishment hir our sins: Cod ''gives kingly power on earth 
both to the pious and the impious, as it may please Him, whose good 
pleasure is always just/' Similarly he called on slaves to serve their 
masters ‘’heartily and with good will" even if the masters were wicked, 
because slavery was a ‘'result of sin.” He neglected to demonstrate 
that slaves were in general more sinful than their masters, or even 
to consider the question. 

It may be said that St, Augustine kept his eyes on a higher purpose, 
the most important concern for man — the relatiort of man to God, not 
the mere reotgantzation of society. Or that, like the great prophets of 
Israel, he sought to make over the hearts of men rather than tftar 
social institutions, perhaps in a more conscious belief that no new 
biws or institutions would avail unless the hearts of men were im> 
proved. Thus he described as a ‘'vice*' of the classical potis its ooncem 
with merely political justice. But then this is to say that Augustine 
broke more radically with a tradition unknown to the proplitts. What¬ 
ever his eftect on the heart, he gave more positive support than they 
had to seemingly unchristian institutions that kept the many in sub¬ 
jection or bondage. 

Likewise dasskat culture suBered more directly from hb leaching. 
Augustine had no use for science, natural philoiso{^y, or any inde¬ 
pendent inquity. The only knowledge that mattered was knowledge 
of God, wliich was to be found in Scripture; so the curiosity of the 
Creeks was a foolish distraction when not a positive menace. “Wretched 
that man who knows all phiiosopliics, and knows not Ttiee; hkssed 
is he who knows Thee, though ignorant of all those mJitters." Tlic 
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subject o£ history as passed on by Augustine was vitiated by the same 
inruriosity. He gloried in a divine order oi history that was fully known 
to God, though "hidden hotn us**—enough tliat Ctid knew ji; his 
remarks on the actual order oE past history were mostly trivial or 
routine, betraying not only considerable ignorance but little idea o| 
natural causation, .\s for the great poets and artisa of antiquity, there 
was no room for ihctn in the City of God. The love of was not 
only the supreme good—it w*a5 the source of all good; and the love 
of any eartlily goods for their own sake was damnably sinful. The 
immediate eHeci of Augustine's teaching was as destnicrive of culture 
as were the depredations of the Vandals who were besieging Hippo 
when he died. Thereafter high churchmen did Uttlc to resist the in¬ 
creasing barbaritation of Europe, By the dme of Gregory the Great, 
Western Chrbiendotn was sunk in an ignorance that looked more 
barbarous than blessed. 

Farewell indeedt And yet hail too; for Gregory vindicated the faith 
of Sc Augustine, The VandaU who were besieging Hippo soon overran 
North Africa, and later the Arabs swept out almost every trace of 
Christianity in the region where Augustine had worked so hard to 
save souls (even though f^hid had predestined their fate); but his 
Church did not go down, Gregory the Great, who maintained both its 
spiritual and its worldly authority during the darkest age of Rome, 
had studied the Ci^ of God. This was indeed the great educattonal 
work that Augustine intended, even as be scorned the profane edtica- 
liona] ideals of the ancients. Still, it suggests a finaJ verdict rather 
different from his own as we say farewell to the classical world. With¬ 
out its culture he could not possibly have written his City of God. 
He transmitted much of its thought, something of its spirit. In justice 
—in a spirit of Christian charity too—the last word about it is properly 
a word of gratitude for its enduring contributions to the life of free¬ 
dom. 
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In tlie spirit of St- Augusiine, C. N. Cocfirane liiu explained ihe fall 
of Rome by a fatal error that began CoiutanLuic the Gieat; the 
rulers of the Empire identified the City of Cod with the Earthly City. 
They tried to enliat Chrmianiiy in the service of a state that was 
detadent, but it was impoisibk anyway to reconcile Classkhm and 
Qtrtsiianity, as Augustine knew; so it was ’'inctitable that Romoniiaij 
despite her pretension to eternity, should perish from the earth." Tlib 
explanation might seem plausible as well as wholesome were it not 
for an odd oversight. The Eastern Roiuan Empire persisted in this 
fatal error, rejeccing die wisdoto of Augustine; and it went on for 
more than a thousand years, defying the inevitable until the fall of 
Constantinople to the Turks in 1453. It lasted much longer than alt 
the previous empires in the region—Hittite, AssyTtaij. Persian, Hellen¬ 
istic—while outltving too the contemporary empires of the Sassaman 
Penians and the .Arabs. Only Egypt and Cliina surpassed it for 
longevity. 

Cochrane's oversight is characteriatjc of Western prejudice against 
this remarkable Byzantine Empire. Originating in jealousy between 
tlie biihaps of Constaniinople and Rome, the prejudice grew srrongcT 
with tile revival of civilization in the ^Vest, under a "Holy Homan 
Empire"; the idea grew up diat this was the true heir of Rome, 
Byzantium only a bastard olEspring, The hnal break between the 
Roman Church and the Holy Ortlifxlox Churrh, in the eleventh txn~ 
tury, then made heretics of the Byzaiitines—a viler species than tnBdelL 
Bur they fared no better when hisiorians began rising above this 
religious bias, in the age of the EnllgbictimeiiL To rationalists and 
freethinkers their holy empire looked like only a benighted despotism. 
Gibbon pronounced the verdict that tiras generally accepted until recent 
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limes: *'ln the revolution oE ten caicurin^ not a single discovery was 
made Co exalt the dignity or promote the happiness of mantitui Not 
a single idea has been added to the specnlative systems of antiquity. 
Not a single composition of history, philosophy, or literature has been 
saved from oblivion by the iatrimic beauties of style or sentintent. 
oF original fancy, or even of successful imitation.'* 

One may therefore feel proud that in our godless century the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire has at last received sympachettc attention. Spengler and 
Toynbee fitted it into the regular cycles they found or imposed on the 
hbtory of dvilimiion—a somewhat dubious honor, but at least imply¬ 
ing that it had as much intrinsic dignity as other civilizadons. Appre¬ 
ciation was also stimulated by the belated discovery of the glories of 
Byzantine art, especially the mosaic; the revolt against realism made it 
easier to do justice to the formalism that Renaissance art had broken 
av 4 ay from. At the same time, historians studying the rents of our 
civilization began to realize how deeply Europe was indebted to 
Byzantium, directly for its civilizing influences, indirectly for the bul¬ 
wark it had provided against the surge of Islam. Russian historians 
took a particular interest in ii, since Russia owed lar more to it than 
to Rome; and their studies inspiied Jack IJndsay to reverse Gibbon's 
verdicL He goes so far as to argue that in the course of cieating a 
magniheent culture of its own. Byzantium "Uid the foundations which 
made Europe possible." and held "the main road of human advance."^ 

As usual, houi'ever, the pendulum has sivung too far. Granted its 
impressive achievements, the Byzantine Empire certainly made no 
significant advance toward freedom of any kind. Most obviously it 
laid the foundations of czarisi Russia, which was hardly on the main 
road of human advance. Otherwise it survived chiefly in its Holy 
Orthodox Cburcfa, which prided itself on not having moved from 
where it stood in the early centuries of Christianity, in fact remained 
mote strictly orthodox than the Roman Church, and set the lone of 
the whole society. Despite its important contributions to Europe, 
Byzantium did not lay the foundations of Europe; \Vesiern civilization 
was essentially an independent development, which from tlte outset 
took a quite different course. The Byzantine Empire rightly looks to 
us like an ancient affair, another Oriental sacred monaichy. U stiil has 
intrinsic dignity and historical importance; but these too are most 
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apparent when it is vlcw<rd as an epilo^ic to ancient histary* not a 
preliKle to Western history. 

Its tenacity alone suggests that it was an honorable epilogue. By- 
randinn detnonstraied ilie \itality of chusical culture, which was not 
so hopelessly decadent as or^e might gather &oni studying Rome or 
Europe alone. In the shellj cemury it built its superb catliedral oE Hagia 
Sophia, a masterpiece in a new style* as Greek architects solved the 
problem of setthig an imnieniie dome on a square interior. This was 
a tnonuntent to its Christian faith, but the faith was indeed bent to 
the scni'ice of an hnpcrJaJ Roman staiej and in time to the conscious 
preservation of its Greek legacy. Greco-Rotnan tradition survived tlic 
new inQuences from the East ihai helped to mate Byiantitie culture 
distinctive, earning it its new uaine.* The Empire retained its rarly 
consciousness of a high mission^ which was the main siource of both its 
dignity and its importance to the West. It was dedicated to tlie defense 
not only of ChnstianEty against the infidels but of civiluation against 
harbarism. 

In this vieiv its survival of the Fall of Rome ts less mysterious than 
may at first appear [or than it seemed to me when I wrote The Uset 
of th€ Pasi). B)Tantiuni could draw on the greater wealth, the more 
highly developed ctonoiny, and the m<ire deeply rooted culture oF ihe 
East. In Ckinsiantiuople, tJie "New Rome," it had the advantage of a 
capital exreptloiEally welt situated for purposes of both comitieicc and 
defense. Tt\e Greek East was not given to the Roman disdain ol trade 
and business; by the (ifth century Constaritinople was a metropolis ol 
a miHion peopte, far [ROnr industrious thitn Rome had ever been, 
which for sofne centuries remained the greatest city in the world. 
Behind its stnuig wa[|^ with the wealth drawn from commerce, its 
Tulcn carrioi on ihc admiriistrativc and military traditioits of Rome- 
A generally efficient, if often oppressive bureaucracy mamiaincd a 
stability that in fiscal aihtin was unprecedented, and is stil! tinpaimh 
lel«i: backed by a government that never dehiuhed, Byzantine coinage 
was accepted as standard all over the commercial world for eight 
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hundred yean. The Eyzaotinc array was as proitcient on otganlmcion, 
which made warfare a science, while sotne invenior gave its fleet a ter- 
ribie secTci weapon. "Greet fine," 

SueJx explanations are not wholly satisfying to the moralist or the 
philosopher of history, still less to a lover of freedom. They involved 
a flagrant disregard of both Christian and classical idealism=-thc 
unscrupuloiisncss, deceit, treachery, and cruelty for which Byrantine 
history it notorioiii. Neither do they wholly explain the survival of the 
Empire, which more than once was on the verge of apparent doom, 
and imtnecUately was saved by the unpredictable emergence of a great 
empetot or gcneraL But these recurrent crises recall us to the most 
honorable aspect of its Iiistory, The high mission of Byaattiium was 
never an easy one, nor was it supported by a belief that the New Rome 
was an Eternal City. The Byrantines did not have to study Augustine 
to learn that no eartltly city is eternal—they knew this from their 
Greek ancestors, and from long experience in living dangerously. They 
were generaUy ambitious and often aggressive, dreaming imperial 
dreams; but as often they were on the defensive, Bghting against odds. 
They most nearly atiticipated Western history by the turbulence of 
their history, in which crisis might almost be called the norraal state. 
There was never a Pax Byzantine. 

Byzantium enjoyed its hrsc brilliant age In the hrsi half of the 
uxlIi century' tmder Justinian the Great, the most Roman'minded of its 
emperors and one of the greatest builders in hiitory. It paid heavily in 
taxes, however, for his imperial splendors, and it was further exhausted 
by one of the most devastating plagues on record. By the end of the 
century it was lotteTing under the blows of the ^sanians, W'hooe 
armies overran most of the Empire, three times reaching the capital 
ilselL Its savior at this desperate juncture was the Emperor Heraclius. 
But even as he ooncluded a successful counterattack the Arabs were 
pouring out of their desert under the banner of Mohammed; before 
his death they had permanently won the provinces of Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria, Their drive continued until 717, when they laid siege to 
Constantinople by land and sea. Here, in one of the most momentous 
struggles in history, the all-conquering Arabs were finally repelled by 
the Emperor Leo III. Otherwise they might wcU have overrun all 
Christendom, and Charles Martel had no chance to win his reputation 
as die savior of Europe by defeating a relalively small plundering 
expedition in far-off France. "Under the shelter of titat defense of the 
Eastern gateway western Europe could refashion its own life,'' Norman 
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Baynes roncludtd: ''it b hardly an exaggemion to say that die dviU 
i^tjoit of weatem Europe is a by-product of the Byiancine Empire's 
will to survive-'* 

The tenacity of the Byzandoes was accentuated by the failure oF the 
Sassanian Empire, which Jiad quickly snuccumbetl to the Arabs. Early in 
the third century beginning to revive the power and die glory 
of the former Persian Empire^ ihb had become an impressive ettipire 
by Oriental standards. The Sas&anian.s developed a brilliant art that 
contributed much to Islamic art- They fell in with the unJvcrsalism 
oE the age by producing (he prophet Mani^ an avowed EoUower of 
Zoroaster^ Btiddha.p and jesus^ who combined their teaching in a reli^ 
gion designed for all races and classes of tneOp and who died a martyr 
(e. *75)* The Magian priesthood that persecuted [he Manichecs^ with 
a real anticipating C^risiiantty. at least gave the state religion of 
Zoroastrianism its scriptures, the Zend-Avesta. Most novel w^as smother 
religious movement* th^ Majdakite* so revolutionary that it has been 
desciibed as Iraxiiait Communbmp it not only preached but tried 10 
realize an ideal of social equality, instigating uprisings against the 
nobiJity^ And a few of the Sassanian monarchs won some fame for their 
enlightenment as well as their military prowcaa, Chosrocs E a con* 
temporary' of Justinian the Great, welcomed at his court the Greet 
philosophers from the schools of Athens char Jusciniaii dosed down; 
and w‘lirn they found Zoroastrian orthodoxy no more congenial, be 
magnanimously arranged with Justinian for iheir reium home with¬ 
out penalty* 

Ir is significant, however, that they left. The Sassanian Empire failed 
to fiilhll any of hi unusual pmznisCp settling down into the ancient 
ways of the Oriental monarchy* It was periodically disrupted by con¬ 
flicts between the King of Kings and a feudal aLristocracy, or sometimes 
the priotliocMl, bui these generated no new conception of government* 
The class structure remained more rigid than mostj the Mazdakite 
movement, like the Maiiichee, was properly crushed. The popularity 
of these movements cestified chiefly to the oppression of the masses* 
which grew haraherj the peasantry was reduced to sofdom. No idea of 
personal libeny seeped in from the Creco-Roman world. Justice was 
frill a royal favor bestowed on subjects, not a legal right of driwms. 
The Sassanian monarchs accumulated a vast wealth, which might or 
might not be used to advance the public welfare, and eventually en- 
rkhed the rude Arabs. The Empire ended ignominiously. as its 
arifiocracy fou^t among thimiieiva. virtually externunating the royal 
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family, and no kadrr and no class pul up a dEtcsmlncd resistance to 
the Arabs. 

Following the auccessful defense of Constantinople, ihc Hyuntine 
F.mptre deinoiutrated more staying power than did these Arabs tc»o. 
Through the ups and dowmi of the next few centuries it reached the 
peak of its power and wealtb« while the Empire won by the followers 
of Mohammed soon began to break up because of internal faitures 
—^noi external pressure. It was such pressure that marked the begin¬ 
ning of the end for Byzantium: in 1071 Seljuk invaders won a decisive 
victory at Manzikert and proceeded to ovemm most of Asia Minor, 
the heartland of the Empire. Tts decline thereafter was painfully stow 
because it kepi struggling to the end, stubbornly refusing to die, or 
to accept barbarian rule as Rome had. 'Western Christctidptn, now 
coming up in the world, was too bigoted and ignorant to appreciate 
its debt to the defenders of CfMssiantinople. instead killing whatever 
chance the Empire might have had 10 survive. In 1E04 Constantinople 
fell to the barbarians of the Fourth Crusade—the first time it had 
fallen since its foundadoa almost nine hundred years before: and 
after pillaging and massacring to tlieir heart's content, the Crushers 
sat down to enjoy their loot in preference to marching an to the 
Holy Land, (As one of them wrote. "Since the world was created, nev'cr 
had so much booty been won in any city}") Some fifty years later the 
Byzantines recovered ihctr capiul, but tiicn they had to cope with the 
Ottoman Turks, who were taking over the shortlived Seljuk Empire. 
They were no longer wealthy, Venetians and Genoese hasing drained 
oil most of their coimnetice. Even so they struggled for two more cen¬ 
turies, until their dwindling empire was little more tlian a huddle 
about their once mighty capital, now a city of fewer than a hundred 
thousand people. At the end. in 1453. the Emperor Constantine 
Falaeologiis died fighting on its svalls. 

So the victorious .Moslem Turks completed (he spiritual itsutgence 
of the East, which began even as Alexander the Great conquered it. 
The condiision is too pt; yet there ts botji rhyme and reason in it. 
The Byzantine Empire had l>ecn centered in the oiAoiimene of the 
Hellenistic Creeks. A comemporary historian of its fall, Kritovoulos. 
rounded out the drama by harking liack to Hotner: he reported that 
Sultan hfohammed, the conqueror of Constantinople, pld a visit to 
Troy and there retnarked that he had at last avenged the Trojans, 
punishing the Greeks "for their injustice to Ui /Miattes.” I'be last of 
the Constantines had displayed as appropriate historical sense in dying 
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like an old Roman, after trying to licarteti liit people by reminding 
them of iJic feats of their Roman anewtors. For though Creek had 
long since become the official language of the By ran tine Empire; to 
tlic end it called itself the “Empire of the Romans’’—and to the 
Turks too it was always /ium. The fall of Constantinople, which 
foreV'cr ended Gteco-Roman rule in the East, blings ua hack to the 
enduring power ol die classical traditian. 

From tlic oui^t \hk empire had tn a real ^ensc been ati ^‘Empire 
of tlie Romam. ' Although there is some question of the depth ol 
Constantine the Great’s devotion to the Christian God, there is no 
quest ton about hts devotion to die cause of the Empire. However 
autocratic in Eact^ he still subscribed to the idea! theory ol a iiniveisal 
couiiuon weal ill and even preserved soineiUing of the forms of the 
Augustan Priutipate. In foutiding his capiiaL he provided it With a 
splendid Senate House and brought in enough old Roman familiei 
to form atk undistiiiguidicdL stiadowy* but still visible Senate* In 
Byzantine theory* the Senate had a voice in electing the emperor, as 
did the army and the people of CoiistaJitinoplc- If in prariice the 
electors almost always approved whomever the emperor dcsignaied 
(usually his son)* or whoever managed to dethrone him, the forms 
helped to keep olive the idea that the sovereign was a servant of ihe 
peoples more tiian once popular elaiiiOT set a popular favorite on a 
contested iJironc. Like the Roman cmperoT^. the sovereigns of By^ 
rajttiotn niainuincd a fairly high average in responsible rule, and were 
more disposed to coiistdcr the public weal or will than were the 
Sassanian king^i or the coiUteinpoTary caliphs of Baghdad. Their oivU 
service always remained open to able plebeians, giving Bytantiue so¬ 
ciety something of a denioccatie air. 

In pardculat Byrantium retained the traditional reverence lor law. 
The most influential wort of Justinian, his complete codification of 
Roman law* Included a Digest opening tvitU a quotation horn Ulpian 
that defined the "true pliiIt>sopJiv" ol law os jitsiice, "ihe art of the 
goQil and ilie fair.** and the lawyer as a "priest" of jitsiice. This spirit 
IcTU an aura uf sauciity to a law ihat was ihotoughl) ietular, with only 
incidental Christian trimmingi (chiefly alxiiu sexual behaviur). More¬ 
over. ihc traditioii rras strong enough to inhibit outright desporism* 
Though Justinian pronounced olfeially that as emperor he was above 
the law* bevaitsc its source, liis icmIc picsetvnl elements of the older 
eomututional prii^ciplcs. It was felt tbai somdiuw the einpcror was 
bcneaUi die Utv too^ Byiiantme sovereigns typically pwlaimcd dieir 




devotion to the ]xw, not thdr light to make it to suit themselves. 

As essentially a department of the state, the Holy Orthodox Church 
helped to inspire devotion to it but otherwise played a generally 
uninspiring political role; it had no aeal for upholding constitutional 
principles of govemmenl or any notions of political freedom. Still, its 
patriarchs were not wholly subservient to the emperor, sometiiiies 
criticiaing or even defying him, In their own realm they were never so 
anogant as to claim inEalMbility or establish an Inquisition; rejecting 
on pinciple the demand of Rome for absolute submisaiou. the Ortho^ 
dox Church required no such submission of the Slavonic and Caucasian 
churches established by its tnissiottartes. In spite of its conservatism 
it was Creek enough to tolerate some dangerous speculation over ideas 
come down from its pre-Christian heritage, so long as intellectuals 
subscribed to iti basic dogmas. And indirectly it contributed to the 
revival of the Greek Itrritage, 

This was an ironic outcome of the furioiis controversy over Icono 
dasm that began with Leo 111, the savior of Byrantium from the Arabs, 
and raged for more than a century. In trying to suppress the popular 
worship of images, the iconoclastic emperors had something of a 
Semitic spirit but aiso a Roman spirit; they v^'crc combating the 
monasteries, which had grown iminciuely wealthy on the superstitious 
reverence of their ikons and were a heavy drain on botii the manpower 
and the material resources of the beleaguered Empire. The churchmen 
who defied the emperors, on the other hand, had somew*hat impure 
motives. They might defend ikons by Platonic arguments, saying that 
the visible image only symbolized the invisible reality, but there was 
Little question that the popular worship of images was as iiolairoiis 
as lucrative; die most impassioned defend ere were neither humanists 
nor saints. The Council that finally settled the ctintroverey by anathe¬ 
matizing ail who refused to worship images still had an unspiritual air, 
for it liad been summoned by the Empress Irene, a headstrong partisan 
who ascended the throne by deposing and blinding her son, and it 
had to reverse a previous council that had as unanimously proclaimed 
images to be inventions of the deviL Nevertheless, this was a victory 
for ClirisJian an. which had grown out of classical art. By implication 
it lent dignity to the natural world in w‘hich Jesus iiad appeared, Lite 
human form (hat he had assumed. At any rate. It was followed by a 
revival of Creek buruanism in an and thought. 

In his aspitatioits to imperia! grandeur, Constantine <Uc*' had 
prepared the way for this too. He had adorned his New Rome with 
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huTrlreds ol stdtui's looted fmni iJic titiiM of Greece and Asia Minor, 
and had stocked libraries with Greek manuscripis in order to make 
ii a cetiier of Ecarnirtg too. Pagan Uicratuie surfivcd the bigoti^' of 
Juscintan the Great, who had decreed that anyone “infected with the 
madness ol the unholy Hellenes” should be prohibited from teaching 
any subject. His own reign was both commemorated and ejccofiatetl 
by Procopius, the last of the greater historians of antiquity. In his 
century Latin ceased lo be the official lingtjage of the Empire, leaving 
Greek as tlte language in which all subjects had to be laiight. More 
Greek literature and learning were incorporated in education, which 
was always highly prized as a token of Byzantine superiority over the 
barbarians. The centuries following the defeat of the Iconoclasts were 
marked by an outspoken reverence (or the Creek classics, cspedally 
Homer. W'hom writen quoted more often than iftcy did tlte Bible itself, 
“Hellciiisni," a horrid word to Justinian, became not only a good word 
but almost a holy word. The Byianiine* were never so proud of their 
classical heritage, or so busy studying and elaborating upon it, as in 
the last centuries of iheii doomed empire. They even produced a 
freethinker, PJethon, so bold as to declare Christianity a menace lo 
thought. 

Bv this time their scholars were helping to educate wesicm Europe, 
which knevv no Greek, as long before they had helped much more to 
educate the Arabs, The direct coniributioni of Bytaniium to ihc new 
civtliaation. such as Justinian's Ctidc and PJaionism, belong to another 
story. Here ive need remark only iliat all along. ilir»nigh diplomatic 
relations with R,omc and through trade, it lielped to keep F-uro^ 
literate and seniicivilired. Italy prohted most from ifiiercoiirse with it, 
especially Venice—the one European city to ffourisli tluiing the Dark 
.Ages] but its iitHuertce was felt even on the distant borders. ITius in 
the seventh century it gave England Theodore of Tarsus fSi, Paul i 
city), who brought along some precious books, became -Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and organized the English Church. ,Alii]oiSt everything that 
Europe got from it was to the good, simply because it was a dvilizing 
inhucncc. The growing hostility to liymntium as Western Otristendom 
began to flourish was not due to any passion for liberty, any high 
political, dvil, or leligious principle. It was due to doctrinal differ¬ 
ences. which were ioiensilicd a* Europe grew strong enough to indulge 
its political jealousy and iu rapacity. 

Yet the new civilization was already displaying much more enter- 
prbf and creativity than Byiaiitiuin had stnee the age of Justinian. 
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111 its early centuries it produced sucli men as Pcier Abelard, Thumai 
Atpiinas. Roger Bacon* Dame. CInttm—tiaino noi to be matched 
in ilic whole of Byzantine histaryv Islam too had gone on to much more 
impressive achievemenis in philosophy and scjejn e, Cithbon s verdict 
retnaiiis substamtally true^ Ify/antiiim made no majar discovericst 
added no new ideas (oajiciem systems of (hoiight, proclticcd no master¬ 
pieces in history, philosophy, or Hteratiire. Except for m art and 
architecturcp it created notiiing o| enduring importancei norhing tliat 
lias entered the itream of world culture; no one except scholars i^ads 
any of its bcicks. As an epilogue, its history sets off ihe nmeh greater 
radiance of Greece and the greater inajtsiy of Rome. 

The consciousness ot a high mission that dignified Byzantium was 
in anodicr aspect a blight. From lim lu last h w'as intensely conserv¬ 
ative* in a basically incurious^ uncritical fashion. It conserved si^me of 
the best in classical tradition, but typically in the spirit of Jusriniam"* 
Codc^ a pure digest of Roman Jaw, supplemciitcd by no effort at 
innovation or run reinterpretation, lu ting the free Greek spirit that 
had created its classics, and that might have inspired new adventures 
in thought^ it did little but aimoiate its hcriUgc. Its ideal was the 
academic classicisui of the llelliuiistic agCn epitomized by its revival 
of tlie "pure ' Attic dialect: a dead language, which had lo be used by 
all writers of any pretensions to cuiture, and ^vhtcii thus discouraged 
any pcsssibility oE a vital native literature, especially of a poetry w'Oftby 
ot Its achievements. ^And in this slavUli piety Byzantiutti conserved 
some uf the w‘orst in classical tradition too—above all the acetelions 
from die Oricni. 

In heart and souj tfie Byzantine Empire was always an Orirnul 
sarrerJ monarchy. Its Roman Inniis W€:re mudi less conspicuous than 
ihc much older Forms suited to an empcior who (like Justinian) signed 
himself a ""divine and pious despot,'" always wore a halo in his por¬ 
traits. held court iu a "'Sacred Palate*"' cal Ini his edicts "celestial com- 
mands/" even iissessed taxes under tlie name ol '‘the Divine Delega¬ 
tion/* The imperial pageaniry—maintained in full splendor to the 
end of the impoverisited Empire—included the characteristic Oriental 
custom of prostration before the throne- The Apciiollc Emperpr was 
no more immune than other Oxieniat moiiarchs lo palace intrigue and 
assassination (fewer tlian half o( the Byzantine emperors died a natural 
death), but whewvct deposed him 3C(|iiirei] hh halo.* If the Church 
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cniglit riDiv und then rjiiaird Il'ich a vicious oupeTor, or more especially 
a "hereticar^ one such as ihe Tconocl^ts. it never seriously challenged 
Uie office of the *'Autokraior/' Neither did any impOTtant poliiicat 
leader or tlitnker. Sympathetic hUtoiians explain that the Byj^antines 
had no reason to fjxiesiion an order that had been willed by God; but 
the significant fact remains that unlike the Greeks and ilie Romans, 
tiicy prcxlueed no political tlieory. 

By Uie same tokeii, their sacred monarchy was as unplanned a 
growth as it had been in the adcient East. Tlje result of no plot by 
qi^ntcal power sceketSj neither w-as it a conscious effort to imitc ibe 
divine oncmess with poHticat authority. Constantine the Great simply 
took for granted his autocratic poivcR. the complete control he in¬ 
herited o[ theamiy* treasury, civil serv'icc^ and all legislative functions. 
As 3 ClirjstJan emperor^ soon to be hailed by grateful chuFchmen as 
"Peer of the Apostles/" he accjiiired more than a nominal sanctity, and 
was naturally led to assert the princtple of ^caesaropapism/* the siiprem- 
aqr oE slate over church, Churdimen Uiemselves taught him lhal it 
w^as his imfieriial duty to enforce coirett belief and depose heretics] 
bishops; so ii was in dedicated* not a presumptuous spirit that he 
told the bishops they w^ere tviUiiti rbe Church , be ^vas "'divinely 
appointed Bishop-General Durskle the Church/' Some churchmen were 
uneasy about this appointment, aiid lome later emperors may well 
have been c>rficii| about their divine status, as they were certainly 
often unscrupuJoui in the exctcise of their divine pow^r: but gen¬ 
erally die Byzantines accepted without qnestioii a marriage between 
state ai;d church in whicli the emperor reptcsenicd die superior male 
prindple. Tliey accordingly simplihed the Christlan life by rettc^^ng 
it of a dual obligattotu mating Htde more distioclion between tlie 
thing! ihai are Caesar's and the things titai are God's ftmn had die 
sacred monarchit^s before them. For the same reason they established 
no firm basis for resistance to tyranny^ or claims to rigEus against the 
state, such as Europi! would butld. 

CUen the recurrent LTises of Byzantine history* the sacred monaTchy 
was not in fact so iiatic as its conservative ideal would have made it* 
Or as God may has'e wiJIecL It underwent not only some efforts at 
administrauve or fiscal reform but the rise of a feudal aristocracy, 
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which from ihe tenth century on often resuted the emperor or pro- 
vided his assassins. This, however^ i^'as no herald of Western feudaljstn 
(as Jack Lindsay tries to make out in order to make Byjaniiutn conform 
to the hfarxbi dialectic). EssentiatJy it vas a repetition of the smiggles 
that Oriental monarchs, from Fhaiaoh to the Sassanian King of Rin^, 
had periodically had with their nobility. It led to no contractual 
system of rights, no Magna Carta, no specified Umiis on the power of 
the emperor, The basic structure and theory of the Byrantine *Uie 
remained unchanged to the end. Excepting the conspirers and the 
assajsuu, nobles rose to power and privilege chieBy as generals or 
oJhdals in the imperiaL bureaucracy, and as in the ancient East, this 
bureaucracy was appointed by the emperor, responsible only to him, 
dependent upon his favor. 

Over business the state exercised much more control than the 
Roman state ever did until the time of Diocletian. It monopolized large- 
scale industry and trade, controlled workers and wages through guilds, 
and closely regulated commerce. Worried conservatives today may 
accordingly see in the Byzantine state the seeds of modem socialism 
(as Lindsay does for his Marxist purposes), but again this was nothing 
new^it was as old as Pharaoh. Likewise businessmen had yet to awaken 
to the historic mission assigned them in both consrervative and Marxist 
theory. If more private enterprise conceivably might have led to more 
political freedom, the business class displayed little passion for either 
such enterprise or such freedom. It never became strong enough to 
offset the centralized power of the state, or to carry on an energetic 
class struggle against the Landed aristocracy. Outside the shop or the 
counting room it was laigely passive, if not conservative on principle. 
It generated no fresh developments. 

The common people were no more given to active class struggle. 
Although they iciEl got some protection from Roman la tv. cituenship 
had pretty well lost its original meaning, and only something of the 
turbulent Creek spirit remained. In Constantinople they were more 
insubordinate and irreverent as well as more industrious than the 
Roman masses had been; on occasion they felt free to revile the 
Apostolic EmpcTOT. But some uprisings that looked like popular revolu¬ 
tions amounted only to riots, never leading to any concent movement 
for popular rights or an assured voice in (he government. Fabled 
Constantinople had no aura like that of republican Rome, not to 
mention democratic Athens; it was fabled only for its imperial splendor 
and monumental rtligitssity. In the countryside the Sassanian and 
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Arab inmadi had an irojiic by-productp liberating many peasants as 
landlortU fled to die walled capital; an indcpendeni, sturdy peasantry, 
which carried on a guemlia warfare again.^t the invaderSp appajently 
comributed io the resurgence of the Empire. With its resuigenccp how- 
eVETp they were mostly reduced to tenants or virtoal serfs on the estates 
of monasteries and tlie feudal nobility. TTie army diat the Byrantine 
Empire depended on was a professionaL not a citizen armyi typified 
by its armored horsemen. Few *'citiiem'^ were fighting on the walls 
of Cotistantinople when it fell to the Turks. 

Outside the capital municipal liberties had disappeared many cen¬ 
turies before* Whatever tradition of seU^govemmenc had survived 
Constantine tiie Great w^as viruially ended by Justimao. While he 
repaired and adorned many of the ancient dtiesK he brought ihem all 
under the romplete control oE the jmperiai bureaucracy, enforcing 
service on the city council simply to cany out the orders from Con¬ 
stantinople. Even fretdotfi of movement was denied in a world once 
full of wanderers; escape to the capital tegatly required an oflEtcial 
permit. Although the old Creek cities in .\sia Minor evidently kept 
busy in commerce and industry, abetted by tbeir ivondcr-working 
shrines and the flourishing traflic in holy relics, one hears very little 
of them in Byzantiiie annals, except for their fall to Arabs and Turks- 
The most famous of them—Miletus, Ephesus, Perga mum, Saidbi Tar- 
mi—dwindled and crumbled, as Athens had earlier. Their physical 
decay poetically appunpriaiCt for the B^rantine Empire fjad ended 
the liistory of the classical potiSf and of the Greek as a political aiumah 
The incuhui ul its sacred monarchy was plainer because during its last 
centuries the bee town was emerging in Europe, to become the main 
center and the spur tif progressive development. 

Its natuial lendency to arrest was no less apparent in art, (he tnost 
original creation of Eyiantium- No longer autonomous, this was a 
profoundly crjtiservattvc force because it was an ultiamiperial an, 
directed from Constantinoplc^ for fixed purposes of royal and religious 
propaganda. Once having achieved thdr roasitnvork in Hagta Sophia, 
Byzantine amhiteets clung ever after to its bask design of dome over 
square, but never again attempted to build on so mighty a scale; only 
the imperial capital was worthy of such a cathcdiah Mo^cs were as 
couventJonaltzed as the ritual of the Nfass they were designed to iUiis- 
irate. Within ilic set conventiom artists achieved considerable variety, 
and in lime moved toward a mote naturalistic style, but from first 
to last the basic forms and aiim of their art mnained unchanged. Any 
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bold innovation would have seemed subvenive oi blasphemous. 

We arc accordingly led back to the Christian legacy that the Uyzan* 
lines also conserved so icatously. fn iheir way, they were always in- 
temcly religious. Aside Frotn war and business. Cbristianiiy governed 
all their mainr cultmal interests, premising and crowning their most 
serious ihoughi. Ii was the deepest source of unity in a racially hetero¬ 
geneous empire, conseciaiiiig the eniperoT in Hagia Sophia, serving 
at the primary inspiration of the masses, who did not share in the 
classical culture and often groaned under "the Divine Delegation." 
But tlie Holy Ortliodox Clmrdt tiieieby emphastred that Christ tan 
spirituality does not necessarily foster earthly freedom. Critics of die 
classical tradition have obsened that both the Greek poiis and die 
Roman toitnopolh faiird to reconcile the need of moral, spiritual unity 
in society with the need of individual freedom. The Orthodox QturcH 
never aiiem^^ed siich a reconciliation, or even conceived such a prob¬ 
lem. 

It was most distinctively Christian in its exclusive, doctrinaire 
piety. In the early centuries this inspired considerable persecution, 
which seriously weakened the Empire. One reason why Kgypt. Pales¬ 
tine. and Syria were pennaiiently lost to ClirUtendom was that theii 
populace had been alienated by persecution, due to their Nestorian 
or Monophysite inclinations: they offered Hi tie resistance to the Arabs, 
many even wctcaining the more tolerant rule of the Moslems. After 
the defeat of the Iconoclasts there was Tittle more persecution, hut 
chiefly because dserc were no more major controversies. The Qiurcb 
nenv settled for the orthodoxy that ended its religious growth: what 
has been called a splendid loyalty to the &iih of the Fathers, or what 
may be called a bigoted conceit. Either way, it nicsuu that no new idcaa 
or ideals came out of Byzantium. It had a provincial aspect, as con¬ 
temporary chronicleis quite ignored the hoal break svitb the Roman 
Church: and in the last cimturics it again exacted a considerable 
price. ^\^en emperon sought a reconciliation with tile Roman Church, 
for the sake of European aid against the Ottoman Turks, their efforts 
at compromise were fiercely resented by the bulk of the cletgy and tlie 
indoctrinated masses. Shortly before the fall of Constantinople, a dig¬ 
nitary immortalized the spirit of Eastern Christendom; 'll is better 
to see in the city the power of the Turkish turban ihan that of the 
Latin tiaraJ" 

In helping to complete the triumphant resurgence of the East, the 
Holy Orthodox CIiuTch was perhaps fulfilling its historic destiny, if not 
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Cod's plan-* To a Wesiefn eye il looks more Orieniai thin Greek 
because of its primary devotion to miracle and my^iery. At its best it 
inspired a pure devotion to the ‘'Mystery oi tny-steries, the Sacrifice 
above all otlier Mcrifitcs" that it celebrated so gloriously by its ait and 
Its liturgy; its ideal was a mystica] oihcnvorldline^, or the lofty aloof' 
ness of Mount Athos. At its wot^c it encouraged much vulgar supersti¬ 
tion, especially die worship of saincs and rdics: the booty in 
Constaiitlnople that fo darted tiic Cnisadcti included a stupendous 
quantity of holy relics. In any case its preoccupaiion with the super¬ 
natural led it to degrade the uatural world. The reverence of By ran ^ 
ttum for its Greek legacy fell short of any declared ideal oi all around 
excellence or fullness of lift, and never approached the popubr rever¬ 
ence for the monk, the stylite^ the ascetic saint* The avowed scorn ol 
ilic llesJi helps to explain the routine cruelty in Byrantine life. Count- 
Jess men, including apostolic emperors, had their noses cut off and 
their eyes put out on the assumption that this was ati entinenUy 
Christian mode of punishment, wrhich might help the victim tc 
renounce the world and save his immortal sou!; and many a scoundrel 
spent his last days in a monastery. 

Such otherworldline^s alst> had something to do with the mxcrtoiis 
wDtldlitiess of Byzantium, and die routine corruption. While sup* 
poning auiocracy and wax* the Holy Orthodox Chutch did Hitle to 
Christ iatiize life in the temporal social world. No influenual saLiu 
echoed the mdignacion of Jolin Chrysostom over the misery of the 
poor; no iitgh rhiirrhrnan led any popular movetuent for social or 
political reform. As a privileged insiiiution, the Chutxli not only 
acquiesced in tlic status quo but took advantage of its opporiiiiiiiica 
for exploiiacion. Monasterftoiii the evil world—acctimu- 
bted vast wealth by expropriatirig peajKinis as well as cashing in on 
the magical virtues of their ikons and their relics. Monks gcueralty 
offered the most deterintned and suctessfu] resistance to die emperors, 
but principally to thoise emperors who tried to curb their power or 
limit their ivorldly possessions. 

Altogether, the Orthodox Church was a bulwark against neu' aspira- 
lion as ivel! as barb^Ism. It did an incalculable sert^ice to ChnstcndDiii 
by converting ihc rude Slax'k peoples and in-ipiririg tesistantc to the 
Arabs; bur it had little to offer peoples already civilized, and nothing 
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more to the ByaJitiiia wtien they had to contend wEth the rising 
power o£ the Turks and the Europeans. StiH devoted to its mysteries 
and its mirades. it conJd otily conserve, stand (last to the end. In Con- 
sbaniiitople the end was tnglortous: the great buJk of its people spent 
the day of its fall in their churthes, praying to their saints instead of 
fighting on their W'alls. The mirade they prayed for would only have 
deepened the mystery of the divine will, for in the order ostensibly 
ordained by God there had been little spirit of a Christiaii common- 
wealth. Outside the churches, a visitor from another society might 
never have guessed that this was a Christian commonwealth. 

Still, the inconsistencies between the belief and the behavior of the 
by ran tines were no more glaring chan the inconsistencies of medieval 
Europe, above all of its Crusaders, They may be detected even in 
modem America (more especially since it has passed a law putting 
itself "under God”—as if a Christian country could be anywhere else), 
[n natural piety, the last word about Bytantium too might well be a 
word of gratitude and respect. 

The dying Kinpire did more than maintain the dignity of its ancient 
mission. \MiiIc its Church dispJayed both intellectual energy and 
integrity as it fought political concessions to the Roman Church, a 
movement totvard mystical quietism, approaching liereiy, inspired 
some of its best religious writings. In Greece popular reformers known 
as the Zealots ied a struggle against Uie wealtliy and fougiit valiantly, 
if vainly, to establish free cities, like those in Italy that were reviving 
memories of the antique poiis. Perliaps most valiant was a cultural 
renaissance that lent a glow to the last centuries of Bytanttum, The btl 
ql Constantinople to the Fourth Crusade was followed by the most 
brilliant period in philosophy and learning; Nicaea became celebrated 
as a second Athens. When the capital was recovered, cultural activity 
grew more intense and more humanistic as the city grew poorer and 
shabbier. The Church of the Chora (or KarieJt Cami) was adorned 
with the lightest, brightest, warmest of Byzantine mosaics, Frescoes 
uncovered in the same church are so sug^stive of the Italian R.enais' 
sance that scholars at first thought they must have been painted by 
some pupil of Giotto, but in fact thetr style antedated Giotto, attd 
they may make his an seem naive. Ai the "decadent" ancient world 
lud had enough vitality to create the magnilicent art of Byzantium 
and to make Constantinople the greatest city in the wwld of its time, 
so the spit it that liad defended its legacy for a thousand years con¬ 
ceivably might have awakened to a new life. Westemets who now 
eo}oy a freer life at least owe it to Byzantium to honor this spirit. 
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